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THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE  AUTOCRACY. 

Some  of  us  have  been  pointing  out  for  some  years  past  that  the 
control  of  Parliament  and  the  electorate  over  the  acts  of  the 
Executive  Government  has  been  steadily  weakening  during 
the  past  few  decades.  The  proposition,  indeed,  has  become  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  politics ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
labour  the  point  that  in  this  age  of  wjiat.  is  suj^ppsed  to  be 
democracy  the  nation  is  rather  less  the  •i4f{iSje}‘\iA;^s|.owtijhbu1^  • 
than  it  was  in  the  periods  of  aristocrafic  and*  o'ligarc'feic  iulfe. 

Our  most  vital  transactions  are  managed  fftjt 

doors  by  that  secret  committee  called  th*e*  *Ca'blhbf:,*WltfcIl’ is  ***’• 
supposed  to  be,  but  in  a  great  many  essentisjl  6:ia5ti{is/is;)Jo'I** 
responsible  to  the  nation  through  the  House  of’ComfrroVis!  ’*  •  *•  • 

Of  how  little  effective  value  this  theoretic  Ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility  to  Parliament  may  be  we  have  examples  daily.  Take 
perhaps  the  most  striking  case  of  all — that  of  the  transfer  of 
the  capital  of  India  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  the  re-partition 
of  Bengal,  No  more  impressive  change  in  the  administrative 
system  of  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  world  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  no  act  has  ever  been  done  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
English  domination  of  Southern  Asia  which  may  have  more 
momentous  results.  If  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  really  responsible  for  the  destinies  of  the  three  hundred 
millions  of  Asiatics  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  Crown, 
it  might  be  imagined  that  a  transaction  of  such  grave  import  and 
far-reaching  consequences  would  have  been  taken  only  after 
deliberate  and  minute  consideration  by  the  representatives  of  the 
electorate.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Parliament  and  the  elec¬ 
torate  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  the  German 
Reichstag  or  the  Russian  Duma.  This  mighty  stroke  of  policy 
is  only  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  has 
become  a  fait  accompli,  and  is,  in  fact,  irrevocable  ;  for  everybody 
knows  that  after  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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King-Emperor  himself  at  the  Imperial  Durbar,  it  cannot  be 
traversed  or  set  aside.  The  thing  is  done  for  good  or  evil.  I  am 
not  here  considering  whether  the  evil  or  the  good  predominates 
in  this  epoch-marking  innovation ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ex  post  facto  debates  at  Westminster  can  have  no  more  effect 
than  if  they  were  to  be  held  at  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Union. 
It  was  an  act  of  autocracy  as  unlimited  as  if  it  had  proceeded 
from  the  Dragon  Throne  of  China  ten  years  ago,  or  from  the 
Yildiz  Kiosk  before  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

And  the  autocrats  were  a  little  group  of  statesmen  and  Ministers 
settling  the  whole  matter  in  secret  conclave  and  by  the  exchange 
of  secret  dispatches.  It  had  all  been  arranged  between  Lord 
Hardinge  and  Ijord  Crewe,  with  the  concurrence,  one  may 
suppose,  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Morley.  Whether  even  the 
Cabinet  as  a  whole  approved  of  the  policy  or  was  consulted  about 
it  we  do  not  know,  for  in  these  days  there  is  an  inner  council 
,\vithin.the  Cabinet  itself,  and  not  all  the  twenty  Ministers  have 
‘any  real  oogiiisancc ‘of ‘.the  acts  for  which  they  are  in  theory 
colfectively  responsible.  The  Ministerial  responsibility  is  here 
.even » mqra  •s.hadov/y  than  usual.  It  is  true  papers  have  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  in  due  course  it  will  be  open  to 
•tlie,  Opposiiion  to  criticise  them  ;  but  as  the  edict  has  been  sent 
forth  to  India  through  the  lips  of  the  King  himself  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  reverse  it  without  inflicting  a  blow  upon  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  the  Crowm,  w'hich  could  not  be  con¬ 
templated.  We  may  be  told  that  the  Ministers  who  advised  the 
Crown  to  take  this  action  may  be  censured  or  punished  if 
their  policy  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  That,  as  things  stand,  is  quite  meaningless;  or  if 
the  proposition  has  any  practical  significance,  it  would  imply 
that  at  the  worst  Lord  Crew’e  might  be  driven  from  office  by 
a  vote  of  censure,  which  would,  how’ever,  be  resisted  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Ministerial  party  and  its  majority.  In 
any  case,  since  the  Declaration  of  Delhi  must  be  carried  out, 
there  would  be  little  satisfaction  in  terminating  the  political 
career  of  an  amiable  nobleman,  of  whose  personality  the  great 
majority  of  the  electors  have  only  the  vaguest  consciousness. 

But  to  turn  more  particularly  to  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  Here  the  Executive  autocracy  has  been  steadily  growing, 
and  the  control  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  has  diminished  in 
an  equal  ratio.  Ninety  year^  ago  Canning  wrote  a  dispatch  to 
Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  the  shaping  of  English  foreign  policy 
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was  not  to  be  considered  the  affair  of  the  Cabinet  alone.  Metter- 
nich  had  shown  considerable  restlessness  under  the  criticisms 
levelled  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  appeared 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  these  should  be  ignored,  if  not 
silenced,  by  the  King’s  Ministers.  The  Ambassador  was 
instructed  to  point  out  to  the  Austrian  dictator  that  this  was 
an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  matter  : — 

“  Our  influence,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  abroad,  must  be  secure  in  the 
sources  of  our  strength  at  home  :  and  the  sources  of  that  strength  are  in 
the  sympathy  between  the  people  and  the  Government;  in  the  union  of  the 
public  sentiment  with  the  public  counsels;  in  the  reciprocal  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown.  If  Prince  Metternich 
has  taught  himself  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  merely  a  clog 
and  impediment  to  the  free  action  of  the  counsellors  of  the  Crown;  that 
its  prejudices  are  to  be  softened,  its  w'aywardness  to  be  soothed,  but  that 
the  tenor  of  the  Government  is  in  fact  independent  of  its  impulse — that  it 
is,  in  short,  to  be  managed,  but  not  to  be  consulted — he  is  mistaken.  It  is  as 
essential  a  part  of  the  national  council  as  it  is  of  the  national  authority; 
and  woe  be  to  the  Minister  who  should  undertake  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  this  country  npon  the  principle  of  settling  the  course  of  its  foreign  policy 
with  a  Grand  Alliance,  and  should  rely  upon  carrying  their  decisions  into 
effect  by  throwing  a  little  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  * 

This  was  written  in  1823 — nine  years  before  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  as  they  were  conceived  by  a  great  Conservative  Foreign 
Minister.  A  century  later  it  sounds  a  strange,  almost  a  revolu¬ 
tionary,  doctrine  that  Parliament  is  to  be  consulted  before 
Ministers  enter  into  alliances  or  set  the  course  of  their  policy. 
In  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  our  diplomacy  approaches  rather 
more  closely  to  the  ideas  of  Metternich  than  to  those  of  George 
Canning. 

The  question  has  been  rendered  more  insistent  by  the  progress 
of  recent  events;  and  many  people  are  asking  now,  as  some  of 
us  have  been  doing  for  a  good  many  years  past,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  allow  the  nation  a  little  more  influence 
than  it  possesses  at  present  in  the  settlement,  or  at  any  rate  the 
examination,  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  those  who  conduct  its  public  affairs.  It  is  in  the 
department  of  foreign  policy  that  the  Cabinet  autocracy  is 
exhibited  with  the  least  reserve.  In  domestic  politics,  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  party  system  and  the  caucus  and  the 
existence  of  a  drilled  mechanical  majority  always  at  the  disposal 
of  Ministers,  does  contrive  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  over  the 
processes  of  legislation.  A  Bill,  if  it  cannot  be  rejected,  can 

(1)  Stapleton,  George,  Canning  and  his  Times,  i.  377. 
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at  least  be  amended,  and  if  not  amended  it  can  be  discussed  in 
detail.  The  Ministry  may  force  upon  the  electors  a  policy  which 
they  really  dislike,  but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  do  so  in  the  dark. 
An  Insurance  Bill  or  a  Finance  Bill  may  be  unpopular  or 
impolitic,  but  it  is  public.  We  know  what  is  being  done  in  our 
name,  even  if  we  are  temporarily  unable  to  prevent  it. 

But  in  foreign  affairs  we  have  not  even  that  satisfaction.  The 
arrangements  are  made  in  secret,  and  we  may  not  learn  their 
true  character  for  years.  We  give  pledges  and  receive  them  ;  but 
we  do  not  ascertain  what  our  commitments  have  been  until  the 
time  comes  to  redeem  them,  it  may  be  at  an  enormous  cost  in 
blood  or  money,  and  perhaps  not  even  then.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  the  nation  has  discovered  with  surprise  and  the 
gravest  anxiety  that  it  has  been  on  the  very  brink  of  war  with 
the  most  formidable  Power  in  the  world  owing  to  a  series  of 
engagements  and  agreements  of  which  it  has  never  been  told 
anything  save  in  vague  and  indefinite  outline.  We  are  now 
informed  that  there  are  no  secret  treaties  with  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  beyond  those  which  have  been  recently  brought  to  light. 
But  for  years  everybody  thought  that  such  concealed  conventions 
were  in  existence ;  and  even  now  we  are  bound  to  assume  that 
if  there  were  no  treaties  there  were  at  any  rate  understandings 
pledging  us  to  burdensome  responsibilities  and  perilous  action. 
On  any  other  theory  our  recent  policy  both  as  regards  Morocco 
and  as  regards  Persia  is  altogether  inexplicable.  In  spite  of  the 
explanations  lately  given  in  Parliament,  we  are  still  very  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  transactions  through  which  w'e  were  very 
nearly  drawn  into  war  to  support  French  claims  in  West  Africa, 
nor  is  it  clear  why  we  are  enabling  Bussia  to  establish  a  kind 
of  political  protectorate  over  more  than  half  the  independent 
country  of  Persia. 

The  attitude  w^hich  has  been  adopted  by  those  who  represent 
the  British  Empire  in  the  diplomatic  arena  may  be  entirely 
defensible ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  the  nation  were  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  drama,  the  acts  done  in  its  name  would  receive 
its  entire  approval.  But  it  is  not  behind  the  scenes ;  it  is  not 
even  a  spectator  of  the  play ;  and  it  has  no  opportunity  either 
of  approving  or  condemning  until  it  is  far  too  late  for  approval 
or  condemnation  to  be  of  the  smallest  practical  avail.  For  years 
past  it  has  almost  abandoned  its  supervision  over  the  management 
of  its  external  affairs.  The  Opposition  as  a  body  can  do  little, 
and  it  is  patriotically  indisposed  to  bring  to  bear  the  party 
machinery  when  its  use  might  weaken  the  hands  of  an  Executive 
engaged  in  critical  negotiations  with  other  Governments.  The 
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principle  of  continuity  in  foreign  affairs  is  sound ;  but  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  carry  it  altogether  beyond  due  limits,  so 
that  practically  the  Foreign  Secretary  becomes  as  independent 
of  the  critical  vigilance  of  his  opponents  as  he  is  of  that  of  the 
majority  of  his  own  party.  As  for  the  private  member,  his 
opportunities  in  these  matters  are  even  more  restricted  than  in 
other  departments  of  policy.  He  can,  if  he  pleases,  put  questions 
on  the  paper,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  be  answered ; 
and  if  the  Minister  answers  evasively  or  declines  to  answer 
at  all  on  the  plea  that  to  do  so  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  interests,  the  questioner  is  helpless.  He  can  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  in  Committee  on  the  Estimates,  or  even,  if 
he  pleases,  move  a  regular  motion  in  the  full  House;  but  then, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  he  is  always  blocked  by  the 
irresistible  momentum  of  the  party  apparatus.  To  move  his 
motion,  if  he  were  seriously  supported  by  his  party,  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  vote  of  censure.  “You  do  not  happen  to  approve 
of  a  particular  step  we  have  taken  ?  ”  Ministers  might  say  and 
practically  do  say  to  their  follow’ers.  “Very  well;  but  recollect 
that  if  you  join  Mr.  Blank  of  the  Opposition  in  saying  so,  we 
may  have  to  go  out  of  office,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
How  will  your  constituents  like  you  to  jeopardise  the  programme 
you  were  sent  up  to  support  because  w'e  have  drawn  a  wrong 
boundary  in  Asia,  or  sacrificed  some  leagues  of  swamp  and  desert 
in  Africa?” 

The  argument  is  strongest  when  applied  to  foreign  policy, 
because  here  the  private  member  has  the  least  certainty  that  he 
is  right,  and  that  his  leaders  are  wrong,  and  he  knows  at  any 
rate  that  he  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  his 
constituents  that  his  motives  have  been  patriotic  and  his  action 
prudent.  Besides,  he  is  aware  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him 
to  have  all  the  facts  before  him.  The  solemn  Ministerial  hint 
about  the  information  which  is  vitally  important  but  cannot  be 
disclosed  is  one  not  easily  w'aived  aside.  It  may  be,  and  often  is, 
a  mere  pretext;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  quite 
genuine. 

In  practice  it  comes  to  this  :  that  we  are  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  two  men — the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Premier — in  the 
domain  of  foreign  policy.  I  do  not,  of  course,  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  serious  decisions  have  to  be  taken  subject  to  consultation 
and  discussion  with  the  Sovereign.  The  importance  of  this  point 
need  not  he  underrated.  The  interest  of  the  Crown  in  the 
external  policy  of  the  Empire  is  acknowdedged,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  King  of  England  would  make  a  better  Foreign 
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Minister  than  any  of  his  subjects.  Still,  an  English  Sovereign 
is  only  an  adviser,  though,  of  course,  an  adviser  of  the  greatest 
weight,  dignity,  and  influence;  and  in  'the  last  resort,  if  the 
Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary  choose  to  take  the  responsibility 
upon  themselves,  they  can  act  in  opposition  to  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  Throne.  And  that  they  do  at  times  so  act  is 
undeniable. 

The  Crown  is  well  informed  but  frequently  powerless ;  the 
People  are  both  powerless  and  ignorant.  Our  foreign  policy  goes 
through  the  strangest  gyrations  and  convolutions,  and  the  nation 
is  unable  to  follow  these  manoeuvres,  and  can  only  look  on  in 
dumb  bewilderment,  assuming  that  there  are  causes  for  them 
which  it  does  not  understand.  Canning’s  dictum,  that  public 
opinion  must  be  behind  the  policy  with  the  Executive,  is  con¬ 
spicuously  set  at  nought ;  for  public  opinion  is  seldom  tested , 
and  owing  to  its  want  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  it  can  rarely 
be  formulated  in  any  definite  fashion.  During  the  last  few 
years  we  have  entirely  abandoned  the  old  system  of  isolation, 
and  have  entered  into  a  whole  series  of  entangling  and  com¬ 
plicated  alliances. 

Whether  those  arrangements  are  really  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say.  The  country 
never  understood  what  was  being  done  in  its  name  until  long  after 
the  event,  and  then  it  w^as  only  told  that  it  must  stand  by  the 
undertakings  to  which  it  had  been  committed  (in  the  dark)  by 
its  Ministers.  We  have  heard  again  and  again  that  we  are  bound 
in  honour  to  carry  out  the  engagements  to  which  we  are  pledged 
by  the  Entente  with  France ;  but  to  this  moment  we  do  not 
exactly  know  what  those  engagements  are,  or  in  what  this  com¬ 
prehensive  and  indeterminate  understanding  has  involved  us. 
Still  less  do  we  know  whether  the  Ministers  have  been  pursuing 
a  policy  which  the  nation  (if  it  knew  what  it  was)  would  cordially 
endorse.  So  far  as  we  can  gain  fitful  glimpses  of  the  situation 
we  gather  that  heavy  sacrifices  have  been  made,  and  the  gravest 
risks  run,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  closest  intimacy  with  France. 

This  policy  of  extreme  friendliness  followed  with  curious  rapidity 
upon  one  of  chronic  enmity  and  constant  suspicion.  The  change 
is  welcome  in  itself;  but  it  is  bewildering  in  its  suddenness,  and 
it  leaves  many  things  unexplained.  At  any  rate,  the  enmity  and 
the  friendship  have  alike  been  due  to  executive  act  and  inspiration. 
During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  our 
statesmen  were  industriously  engaged  in  quarrelling  with  France. 
To  that  quarrel  the  nation  was  no  party.  In  the  main  it  knew 
nothing  about  it,  nor  had  it  any  conception  of  the  length  to 
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which  the  duel  of  the  Foreign  Offices  had  gone,  and  little  did 
it  suspect  that  we  were  at  times  on  the  very  edge  of  a  rupture. 
It  did  not  know  that  there  was  one  day  during  Lord  Rosebery’s 
tenure  of  office  when  a  few  persons  had  to  be  confidentially 
warned  that  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  hung  on  the  receipt  of  a 
conciliatory  dispatch  from  Paris.  Until  nearly  midnight  these 
very  well  informed  individuals  fully  believed  that  the  world 
would  awaken  next  morning  to  learn  that  England  and  France 
w'ere  at  war.  If  that  war  had  occurred  it  would  have  been  waged 
on  the  utterly  forgotten  and  insignificant  question  of  the  Siamese 
boundary.  But  did  the  British  people  want  to  go  to  war  on  the 
boundaries  of  Siam?  Is  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  they  had  been  consulted  they  would  have  fought  France  at 
the  time  on  any  such  question? 

At  any  rate,  we  have  the  fact  that  till  1900  our  Governments 
were  perpetually  wrangling  w/ith  France  and  obtrusively  culti¬ 
vating  the  friendship  of  Germany.  Soon  afterw^ards  a  complete 
change  came  over  our  Foreign  Office.  It  threw  itself  effusively 
into  the  arms  of  the  Republic,  and  has  got  upon  the  coldest 
terms,  to  put  it  mildly,  with  its  rival.  How  far  English  opinion, 
as  a  whole,  coincided  with  these  rather  remarkable  divagations, 
whether  it  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain  twelve  years  ago  when 
he  was  urging  alliance  wdth  Germany,  or  whether  it  has  been  in 
genuine  sympathy  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  during  the  past  five 
years  in  which  w^e  have  been  cherishing  the  closest  association 
with  France,  is  a  question  on  which  no  definite  answ’er  can  be 
given.  The  country  does  not  answer ;  it  is  not  asked  to  decide 
these  points,  and  Parliament  is  very  scantily  informed  upon 
them.  Everything  rests  upon  the  responsibility  of  Ministers,  and 
Ministerial  responsibility  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  is 
even  more  of  a  fiction  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  in  a 
different  situation  from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues ;  not  only  does 
he  direct  the  policy  of  his  Department,  but  he  personally  conducts 
its  operations.  The  government  of  this  Empire  by  a  committee 
of  political  amateurs  is  often  defended  on  the  ground  that  these 
same  amateurs  have  only  to  decide  and  discuss  broad  questions 
of  ]iolicy  w'hile  the  actual  business  of  their  departments  is  trans¬ 
acted  by  their  professional  subordinates.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
.\dmiralty  may  be  a  lawyer  or  a  wholesale  stationer,  but  then 
he  is  not  expected  to  take  one  of  his  Majesty’s  fleets  into  action 
or  even  to  direct  its  training  at  the  manoeuvres,  nor  does  he 
himself  prescribe  the  details  of  strategy,  tactics,  and  discipline. 
These  things  are  all  managed  for  him  by  trained  experts.  But 
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the  Foreign  Secretary  is  himself  required  to  do  what  may  he 
called  expert  work.  He  is  not  merely  the  political  chief  of  his 
Department,  hut  he  also  takes  the  leading  share  in  its  technical 
operations.  He  personally  performs  a  good  deal  of  the  active 
business  of  diplomacy.  It  is  not  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office  but  the  Minister  himself  who  dictates  the  dis¬ 
patches  and  actually  conducts  those  confidential  conversations 
with  Ambassadors  on  which  the  course  of  our  policy  and  the 
fate  of  nations  may  turn.  Thus  it  would  seem  much  more  neces¬ 
sary  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  his  colleagues  that  the  collective 
control  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  effectively  exercised  upon  him ; 
whereas  he  is  more  independent  than  any  of  them,  since  it  is 
rarely  possible  for  busy  politicians,  much  occupied  with  the  affairs 
of  their  own  offices,  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  conduct  of  diplo¬ 
matic  proceedings. 

All  these  considerations  have  led  to  the  revival  of  the  idea 
that  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  discuss 
with  the  Minister  the  general  outlines  of  our  policy.  It  is  some 
years  since  I  put  forward  this  suggestion,  and  at  the  time  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  that  it  w  as  received  with  any  particular  respect ;  it 
was,  indeed,  regarded  as  little  more  than  the  amiable  fantasy  of 
a  political  theorist.  But  the  progress  of  recent  events  has  given 
the  theory  a  very  practical  application.  It  seems  doubtful  wdiether 
we  can  justifiably  leave  the  power  to  shape  the  destinies  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  human  race  in  the  hands  of  one  or  twn  gentlemen  who 
have  risen  to  distinction  by  success  in  the  political  arena. 

The  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  now'  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  merely  academic  suggestion.  It  has  been  taken  up  by  a 
considerable  number  of  practical  persons,  and  its  merits  and 
possibilities  are  freely  discussed.  And  all  the  arguments  that 
could  be  brought  forward  in  its  favour  a  dozen  years  ago  can  be 
urged  with  increased  validity  to-day.  It  can  be  pointed  out,  again, 
that  while  the  direct  management  of  foreign  affairs  must  still 
remain  in  the  hands  of  responsible  Ministers,  a  larger  power  of 
supervision  and  information  might  w'ell  be  entrusted  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  in  some  form.  In  more  than  one  country 
where  both  the  general  administration  and  the  conduct  of 
external  affairs  compare  not  unfavourably  with  our  own,  this 
expedient  has  been  attempted  with  success.  In  France  the 
Bureaux  of  the  Chamber  are  almost  executive  bodies,  and  their 
activity  and  the  continuity  of  policy  they  are  able  to  promote  go 
some  way  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  and  instability  produced 
by  frequent  Ministerial  changes.  In  America  the  Constitution 
allow's  the  Senate  the  right  to  confirm  or  reject  all  engagements 
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made  with  alien  Pow’ers,  and  this  in  practice  gives  it  a  rather  wide, 
if  somewhat  loose  and  indefinite,  control  over  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Eepublic.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  may  not 
be  able  to  shape  the  policy  pursued  by  the  President,  but  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  regularly  informed  as  to  any  important  step  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Executive.  It  sits  with  closed  doors,  and  its  debates 
are,  even  in  that  country  of  an  omnipresent  Press,  never  prema¬ 
turely  communicated  to  the  newspapers.  It  can,  if  it  thinks 
proper,  remonstrate  with  the  President  when  it  considers  that  the 
State  Department  is  engaged  on  an  impolitic  or  injudicious  course 
of  action ;  and  as  the  American  Constitution  requires  that  all 
treaties  and  international  conventions  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  it  is  necessary  that  this  Chamber  should  be  fully  informed 
of  their  purport  and  meaning  before  such  agreements  can  be  pro¬ 
visionally  concluded  by  the  Government.  “The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  in  frequent  communication 
with  the  President.  He  can  give  the  Chief  of  the  State  a  pretty 
shrewd  idea  as  to  whether  a  particular  arrangement  is  likely  to 
be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  he  can  tell  him  what  modifications 
will  be  required  if  it  is  to  be  confirmed.’’ 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  constituting  a  similar 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
There  might  be  one  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  one  for  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  probably  the  better  arrangement  would  be 
to  form  a  joint  Committee  selected  from  the  two  Houses.  The 
Committee  should  be  a  small  one,  say  twenty  members,  of  whom 
twelve  might  be  chosen  from  the  Lower  Chamber  and  eight  from 
•  the  Tapper,  It  would  include,  of  course,  members  of  both  parties, 
and  would  be  appointed,  not  for  the  session,  but  for  the  duration 
of  the  Parliament.  It  would  not  be  in  any  sense  an  executive 
body ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  not  be  supposed  to  take  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet.  Its  functions 
would  be  to  advise,  to  discuss,  to  investigate,  and  generally  to 
act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Parliament  where  its  particular  depart¬ 
ment  was  concerned.  It  would  have  pow’er  to  call  for  papers, 
documents,  correspondence,  and  drafts  of  conventions  and  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  States  before  these  w’ere  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House :  and  it  would  be  entitled  to  request  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  his  immediate  subordinate,  to  explain  the  details  of 
the  policy  which  the  Ministry  proposed  to  pursue. 

The  Cabinet  would  be  under  no  compulsion  to  adopt  the  view’s 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee ;  its  functions  would  be  merely 
advisory,  and  its  advice  might  be  rejected.  But  when  Ministers 
differed  from  the  Committee  they  would  do  so  under  a  grave 
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sense  of  responsibility,  for  they  would  have  the  full  knowledge 
that  this  weighty  little  council,  composed  of  the  most  competent 
and  influential  private  members  of  both  Chambers,  was  against 
them.  And  Parliament  and  the  country  would  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  conduct  of  the  most  critical  department  of  State 
if  they  knew  that  its  intricate  and  mysterious  recesses  (neces¬ 
sarily  mysterious  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  public  is  concerned) 
had  been  explored  by  a  comparatively  impartial  and  reasonably 
well-informed  body  of  investigators. 

We  may  go  further  and  suggest  that  no  treaty  or  convention 
with  a  foreign  Government  should  take  effect  until  it  has  been 
ratified  by  Parliament.  We  do  not  want  to  conduct  delicate 
negotiations  with  the  blinds  up  and  the  windows  open  ;  but  before 
the  nation  is  irretrievably  committed  it  ought  to  know  what  has 
been  done  and  how  far  it  is  pledged.  The  processes  of  diplomacy 
must  usually  be  conducted  in  private,  but  the  results  should  be 
made  public.  Our  Ministers  could  not  be  expected  to  negotiate 
on  equal  terms  with  the  representatives  of  foreign  Governments 
if  their  transactions  had  to  be  revealed  at  every  stage  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  newspapers.  No  reasonable  person  wants  our 
Foreign  Office  to  play  with  all  the  cards  on  the  table  for  the 
inspection  of  rivals  and  adversaries  as  well  as  friends.  But  all 
the  same,  we  are  far  too  much  under  the  eighteenth-century 
tradition  of  mystification  and  intrigue  in  the  domain  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  we  still  keep  too  close  to  the  methods  which  prevailed 
when  wars  and  alliances  were  made  in  the  closets  of  sove¬ 
reigns,  by  royal  favourites  and  potent  Ministers  dependent  on 
the  throne.  Popular  government  has  never  really  acquired  control 
of  this  region,  and  it  is  perhaps  time  it  did.  No  doubt  our  diplo¬ 
matists  would  sometimes  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  if  they 
could  never  enter  into  secret  understandings ;  but  that  is  a  disad¬ 
vantage  which  must  be  accepted.  Speaking  broadly,  one  is 
inclined  to  say  that  a  treaty  which  cannot  be  disclosed  is  a  treaty 
which  ought  not  to  be  made ;  and  that  a  nation  at  our  present 
stage  of  political  development  has  no  right  to  conclude  agreements 
which  it  cannot  avow  even  to  itself. 


Sidney  Low. 


ITALY’S  POLICY  AND  HER  POSITION  IN  EUROPE. 


Whenever  one  of  the  Powers  belonging  to  the  Triple  Alliance 
takes  some  decisive  action  without  consulting  its  partners,  states¬ 
men  and  politicians  begin  to  speculate  whether  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  still  valid.  Soon  their  speculations  are  reflected  in 
the  public  Press,  and  in  due  course  semi-official  and  official 
statements  appear  assuring  us  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  more^^ 
necessary  than  ever  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  its  binding 
power  continues  unimpaired,  and  that  the  tie  between  the  three 
allied  monarchs  and  nations  is  stronger  than  ever.  Therefore 
many  people  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  as 
strong  and  as  permanent  a  factor  in  international  politics  as  is 
the  German  Empire  or  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Italy’s  recent  attack  upon  Turkey  has  been  strongly  dis¬ 
approved  of  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Austria-Hungary. 
Austria’s  reproaches  have  met  with  very  vigorous  Italian  replies. 
However,  acts  are  more  important  than  words.  It  was  noticed 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the  Italian  expeditionary  force  sent 
to  Tripoli  was  drawn  from  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  12th  Army 
corps,  that  is,  from  the  west  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Whilst  Italy 
has  thus  to  some  extent  denuded  of  troops  her  western  frontier 
facing  France,  she  has  not  only  maintained  unimpaired,  but  has 
actually  strengthened,  her  garrisons  facing  the  territory  of  her 
ally,  Austria-Hungary,  and  her  garrisons  on  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  where  an  Austrian  landing  might  possibly  take  place. 
The  military  correspondent  of  The  Times  wrote  :  “The  Italian 
Staff  retains  as  much  as  possible  the  power  to  act  against  Austria 
should  the  necessity  arise.”  Commenting  on  this  curious  fact, 
and  various  other  facts  of  similar  portent,  we  have  again  been 
told  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  breaking  up,  but  once  more  the 
official  sources  of  information  have  assured  us  that  nothing  has 
occurred  to  weaken  the  tie  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Italy. 

Many  British  people  are  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
binding  force  of  international  agreements  in  general,  and  very 
few  people  are  aware  of  the  serious  differences  which  exist,  and 
which  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  within  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  especially  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy.  These 
differences  are  so  great,  and  they  have  lately  become  so  acute, 
that  they  may,  and  probably  will,  lead  at  an  early  date  to  an 
important  change  in  the  grouping  of  the  Powers.  Therefore  we 
should  ask  ourselves  ;  What  is  the  binding  force  of  international 
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treaties  and  alliances,  and  what  is  Italy’s  position  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  ? 

Agreements  between  States  are  frequently  compared  with 
agreements  between  persons  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  quasi- 
legal  wording  used  in  both.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
analogy  of  the  language  used,  and  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
transaction,  such  comparison  is  not  justified.  A  civil  agreement 
is  absolutely  binding  upon  its  signatories  and  can  be  enforced  by 
a  court  of  law.  A  merchant  who  has  agreed  to  sell  certain  goods 
at  a  certain  price  cannot  successfully  avoid  performance  by 
advancing  the  plea  that  fulfilment  of  the  contract  would  be  un¬ 
profitable  or  disastrous  to  him.  The  binding  force  of  a  civil 
contract  is  absolute.  On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement  between 
nations  possesses  neither  unconditional  validity  nor  unlimited 
binding  force.  By  signing  a  contract  a  merchant  binds  only 
himself,  and  he  must  fulfil  the  contract  even  if  he  has  signed 
away  bis  property.  His  misfortune  affects  only  himself.  Hence 
it  is  right  that  the  law  courts  enforce  the  unconditional  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  private  contracts.  But  an  agreement  between  States 
bears  a  totally  different  character.  Such  an  agreement  is  con¬ 
cluded,  not  by  the  principals,  that  is,  by  the  nations  themselves, 
acting  in  full  knowledge  of  the  case  and  of  their  responsibility, 
but  only  by  their  temporary  agents  who  are  acting  on  the  nation’s 
behalf,  by  statesmen  who  have  been  appointed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  nation  and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  They  are  the  trustees  of  the  nation,  and  they  are  neither 
entitled  to  sign  away  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation 
on  behalf  of  which  they  are  acting,  nor  to  fulfil  treaty  obligations 
if  they  are  convinced  that  their  performance  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  people.  Hence  a  statesman  is  in  certain  circumstances 
bound  to  deny  the  validity  and  binding  force  of  an  international 
agreement,  even  if  it  has  been  signed,  not  by  a  predecessor  in 
office,  but  by  himself.  Treaties  of  Alliance  resemble  laws  in  their 
conditional  validity.  Laws  lapse  automatically  when  they  are 
no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  On  the 
British  statute  book  there  are  many  laws  which  can  no  longer  be 
enforced,  although  they  have  not  been  formally  repealed.  Simi¬ 
larly  treaties  of  alliance,  having  been  concluded  between  nations 
wdth  the  object  of  promoting  their  common  interests,  lapse  auto¬ 
matically  when  the  treaty  Powers  cease  to  possess  those  common 
interests  and  aims  in  furtherance  of  which  the  treaties  were 
originally  concluded.  Bismarck,  the  father  of  modern  statesman¬ 
ship,  explained  repeatedly  with  his  usual  directness  and  lucidity 
that  treaties  of  alliance  possess  neither  unconditional  validity  nor 
unlimited  binding  force,  that  both  were  affected  by  changing 
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times  aod  circumstances.  He  stated,  for  instance,  in  the 
Reichstag  on  February  6th,  1888  :  — 

“No  great  Power  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  tied  by  the  wording  of 
a  treaty  which  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  if  it  has 
done  so  it  will  eventually  be  compelled  openly  to  declare  :  ‘  The  times  have 
altered.  1  cannot  do  it.’  And  it  must  justify  its  action  before  the  people 
and  before  its  allies  as  best  it  can.  But  to  ruin  its  own  people  by  fulfilling 
one’s  treaty  duties  to  the  letter,  that  is  an  action  which  no  great  Power 
can  assent  to.  However,  this  is  by  no  means  demanded  in  any  treaty.  .  .  . 
Treaties  are  only  the  expression  of  a  community  of  aims  and  of  risks  which 
are  run  by  the  treaty-concluding  Powers.’’ 

In  his  political  testament,  his  Gedanken  und  Krinner ungen, 
Bismarck  wrote  : — 

“  All  contracts  between  great  States  cease  to  be  unconditionally  binding 
as  soon  as  they  are  tested  by  the  struggle  for  existence.  No  great  nation 
will  ever  be  induced  to  sacrifice  its  existence  on  the  altar  of  treaty  fidelity. 

.  .  .  To-day  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  Government  of  a  great  Power 
to  place  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  a  friendly  State  when  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  disapproves  of  it.  .  .  .  The  clause  Rebus  sic  stantibus  is  tacitly 
understood  to  apply  to  all  treaties  which  involve  performance.” 

The  Triple  Alliance  was  originally  a  purely  defensive  instru¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  repeatedly  renewed,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  it  has  changed  its  character.  Bismarck  foresaw 
that  this  Alliance  might  come  to  an  end  by  a  change  in  the 
political  conditions  of  Europe,  for  he  wrote  in  his  Gedanken 
und  Erinnerungen  : — 

“The  Triple  Alliance  has  the  significance  of  a  strategical  position  which 
was  taken  up  in  view  of  the  threatening  dangers  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  its  conclusion.  It  has  been  prolonged  from  time  to  time,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  prolong  it  still  further,  but  eternal  duration  is  assured  to  no 
treaty  between  great  Powers,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  consider  it  as 
affording  a  permanently  secure  guarantee  against  all  possible  contingencies 
which  may  modify  the  political,  material  and  moral  conditions  under  which 
it  was  brought  into  being.  The  Triple  Alliance  no  more  constitutes  a 
foundation  capable  of  offering  perennial  resistance  to  time  and  change 
than  did  the  numerous  other  Triple  or  Quadruple  Alliances  which  preceded  it.” 

The  great  German  statesman  actually  foretold  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  would  come  to  an  end  if  the  relations  between  Italy  and 
France  should  become  friendly,  that  Italy  might  turn  against 
Austria-Hungary  if  she  could  feel  secure  of  French  aggression. 
He  told  Moritz  Busch  in  1888  :  “We  cannot  quite  rely  upon 
Italy.  The  French  may  again  gain  ground  in  that  country. 
France  and  Italy  may  become  friends  not  only  after  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  France’s  form  of  Government  but  even  if  the 
Republic  should  be  maintained.  In  case  of  a  reconciliation  with 
France,  Italy  might  resume  her  Irredentist  policy  and  renew  her 
claims  upon  Austrian  territory.’’  It  will  appear  in  the  following 
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pages  that  Bismarck’s  prophecy  has  come  true.  However,  before 
considering  Austro-Italian  relations  and  Italy’s  policy  towards 
Austria-Hungary,  let  us  inquire  why  Italy  joined  the  Triple 
Alliance,  for  only  then  shall  we  be  able  to  understand  Italy’s 
attitude  towards  her  allies. 

Bismarck  created  bitter  hostility  between  France  and  Italy  by 
giving  Tunis  to  France  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Tunis  lies  at 
a  distance  of  only  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sicily  and 
from  that  of  Sardinia.  Italy  had  the  strongest  claims  upon 
Tunis,  partly  because  of  her  geographical  proximity,  partly 
because  nearly  all  the  European  residents  in  Tunis  were  Italian 
citizens.  Under  these  circumstances  France’s  occupation  of 
Tunis  was  felt  as  a  serious  attack  upon  Italy’s  interests.  Soon 
after  having  taken  possession  of  Tunis,  France  converted  into  a 
first-class  arsenal  and  war  harbour  the  port  of  Bizerta,  which  is 
equidistant  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  stationed  a'  fleet  there. 
Thus  she  was  able  to  threaten  Italy’s  enormous  and  exposed  coast¬ 
line  simultaneously  in  the  north-west  from  Toulon  and  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  country.  It  is  widely  known  that  Bismarck 
caused  Italy  to  join  the  Austro-German  Alliance  by  giving  Tunis 
to  France,  but  only  a  few  people,  most  of  whom  are  diplomats, 
are  aware  that  Bismarck  threatened  Italy  with  a  war  with 
Austria-Hungary  unless  she  should  ally  herself  with  the  two 
Germanic  States,  that  Italy  did  not  join  the  Austro-German 
Alliance  by  her  own  free  choice,  but  was  actually  coerced  into 
joining  it.  Describing  the  foreign  policy  of  Count  Robilant,  a 
former  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the 
Marchese  Cappelli,  who  himself  has  been  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  wrote  in  his  book.  La  Politica  estera  del  conte  de 
Robilant  : — 

“  None  knew  better  than  Count  Robilant  how  much  we  were  isolated 
and  how  great  was  the  danger  arising  from  the  hostility  which  certain 
Powers  displayed  towards  us.  When  Prince  Bismarck  went  to  Vienna  in 
1879  in  connection  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Austro-German  Alliance,  the 
Italian  Ambassador  was  the  only  Ambassador  in  Vienna  who  was  not  visited 
by  the  Prince.  That  was  not  the  only  evidence  of  Germany’s  attitude 
towards  Italy.  The  Austrian  Minister  of  ‘Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Andrassy, 
told  Bismarck  that  Austria  had  been  constantl-y  provoked  by  the  agitation 
of  the  Italian  Irredentists  and  that  she  might  at  last  feel  compelled  to 
make  war  upon  Italy,  and  he  asked  the  Prince  whether,  in  that  event, 
Germany  would  have  any  objection  to  Austria  taking  possession  of  part 
of  those  Italian  Provinces  which  had  been  Austrian  and  which  Austria 
had  lost  to  Italy  in  1859  and  1866.  Bismarck  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
answered  :  ‘  No,  w’e  would  not  raise  any  objections.  Italy  is  none  of  our 
friends.’  About  the  same  time  the  Papal  Nuncio  inquired  whether  Germany 
would  object  to  the  re-establishment,  or  at  least  the  partial  re-establishment. 
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of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power,  and  he  received  exactly  the  same  reply. 
These  utterances  showed  Germany’s  sentiments  towards  Italy." 

Monsieur  A.  Billot,  who  from  1890  to  1897  was  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Eome,  wrote  : — 

“Italy’s  hesitation  to  join  the  Austro-German  Alliance  was  overcome  by 
alarming  the  Italian  Government.  Germany  pretended  to  be  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  Vatican,  and  took  openly  steps  towards  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Pope.  Thus  Italy  was  trapped  into  an  alliance  of  which  the  first 
advantage  was  to  be  this,  that  Italy  would  be  guaranteed  against  all  attempts 
to  restore  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  a  policy  which  was  favoured, 
or  at  least  not  disapproved  of,  by  Germany.” 

Apparently  Bismarck  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  Italy.  In 
1880  he  said  to  Busch  :  “The  Italians  are  like  carrion  crows  on 
the  battlefield  that  let  others  provide  their  food.  They  were 
prepared  in  1870  to  fall  upon  us  with  others  if  they  were  promised 
a  piece  of  Tyrol.  At  that  time  a  Russian  diplomat  said  :  ‘  What ! 
They  are  asking  for  something  again,  although  they  have  not 
yet  lost  a  battle  !  ’  ’’  Nevertheless  he  forced  Italy  into  joining 
the  Austro-German  Alliance,  because  he  wished  to  be  sure  that 
in  a  war  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  side , 
and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other  side,  Austria-Hungary 
should  be  able  to  use  her  entire  army  against  Russia. 

Long  before  1883,  the  year  when  Italy  joined  the  Austro- 
German  Alliance,  it  had  been  Bismarck’s  policy  to  create  differ¬ 
ences  between  France  and  Italy  with  regard  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  differences  which  by  weakening  France  were  likely  to 
benefit  Germany.  He  wrote,  in  1868,  to  Count  Usedom,  his 
Ambassador  in  Italy  : — 

“Italy  is  France’s  natural  rival,  and  the  two  countries  will  always  be 
rivals  and  sometimes  enemies.  Nature  has  thrown  between  the  two  an 
apple  of  contention,  for  which  they  will  fight  for  ever  :  the  Mediterranean, 
that  wonderful  inter-continental  harbour  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  that 
channel  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  that  basin  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  fairest  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  surely  not  idle  to  believe  that 
France  envies  Italy  and  its  position,  which  stretches  far  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  which  possesses  the  most  beautiful  shores  and  the  shortest 
route  to  the  Orient.  France  and  Italy  can  never  become  allies,  sharing 
the  advantages  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  this  is  an  indivisible  heritage.  It 
belongs  undoubtedly  to  Italy,  whose  Mediterranean  shores  are  twelve  times 
as  extensive  as  are  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  France.” 

How  deeply  Italy  was  wounded  by  France’s  occupation  of 
Tunis  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  signature  of  the  Franco- 
Tunisian  Treaty  on  the  12th  May,  1881,  was  followed  two  days 
later  by  the  fall  of  the  Cairoli  Cabinet.  Franco-Italian  relations 
became  exceedingly  strained.  Italy  began  in  haste  to  increase 
her  army  and  to  build  a  fleet  able  to  encounter  the  strong  French 
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navy.  The  tension  between  the  two  countries  caused  the  out¬ 
break  of  a  customs  war  which  lasted  ten  years.  Her  vast 
expenses  on  armaments,  and  the  virtual  closing  of  the  French 
frontier  to  Italian  products,  and  of  the  Paris  money  market  to 
Italian  loans,  impoverished  Italy  greatly  and  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  national  bankruptcy. 

The  policy  of  keeping  France  and  Italy  apart  by  artificial 
means  was  successful  only  as  long  as  Bismarck  directed  Ger¬ 
many’s  policy.  After  his  dismissal  Germany’s  policy  lacked  a 
firm,  directing  hand,  France  began  to  display  independent  diplo¬ 
matic  initiative,  and  to  pull  the  diplomatic  wires  of  Europe  as 
Bismarck  had  done  during  thirty  years.  Monsieur  Delcassd 
resolved  to  clear  away  the  differences  which  Bismarck  had  created 
betw'een  France  and  Great  Britain  on  the  one  side,  and  between 
France  and  Italy  on  the  other,  and  he  succeeded.  The  Franco- 
Italian  understanding  began  with  the  Agreement  of  1898  re¬ 
garding  Crete,  and  with  a  Treaty  regarding  Tripoli  in  1899.  The 
Franco-Italian  customs  war,  which  had  been  so  disastrous  to 
Italy,  was  ended.  France  and  Italy  arrived  at  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  two  Powers  became 
friends.  Italy  felt  no  longer  threatened  by  France,  for  France 
acted  towards  her  with  the  greatest  loyalty.  As  far  as  Italy  was 
concerned,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  no  longer  a  necessity. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  Italy’s  foreign  policy,  we  must 
acquaint  ourselves  with  two  great  political  currents  :  The  Irre¬ 
dentist  movement  and  the  Expansionist  movement.  Irredenta 
Italia  means  the  unredeemed  Italy.  The  larger  part  of  Italy  was 
until  lately  under  Austrian  domination.  The  policy  of  the  Irre¬ 
dentists  is  to  “redeem”  those  territories  which,  though  Italian 
in  character,  still  belong  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  unite  them 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  lands  which  the  Irredentists 
claim  most  loudly  and  most  persistently  belong  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  They  are  the  Southern  Tyrol  and  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  with  the  towms  of  Trieste,  Pola, 
and  Fiume.  The  spirit  of  the  Irredentist  has  become  the  spirit 
of  Young  Italy  with  the  approval  of  the  Italian  Government.  In 
the  school-book  history  of  Giovanni  Soli,  which  is  used  in  the 
majority  of  elementary  schools  in  Italy,  occurs  the  following 
passage  ;  “By  the  conquest  of  Borne  Italy  "was  freed  nearly 
entirely  from  the  domination  of  foreigners.  We  say  nearly 
entirely  because  two  parts  of  Italy  belong  still  to  Austria,  namely, 
the  South  of  Tyrol  and  Istria  with  Trieste ,  two  beautiful  countries 
which  possess  more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants.” 

'  Austria-Hungary  possesses,  indeed,  almost  1,000,000  Italian 
inhabitants,  and  these  live  in  dense  masses  close  to  the  Italian 
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frontier.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  of  the  900,000  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  about  400,000  are  Italians,  and 
that  the  south  of  that  country  with  the  towns  of  Trento, 
Kovereto,  Ala,  Bondo,  Borgo,  &c.,  is  purely  Italian,  95  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  being  Italians.  France  and  Switzerland  also 
possess  small  districts  peopled  by  Italians,  but  the  Irredentists 
are  particularly  hostile  to  Austria-Hungary  because  the  Austrians 
have  in  the  past  ruled  Italy  tyrannically,  and  are  endeavouring 
now  to  stifle  and  suppress  Italian  culture  among  the  Italians 
living  in  the  Bual  Monarchy  by  opposing  the  creation  of  Italian 
schools,  &c. 

Austria’s  greatest  harbour  is  Trieste.  Trieste,  the  Hamburg 
of  Austria,  is  as  Italian  as  is  Genoa  :  nine-tenths  of  its  inhabitants 
are  Italians.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Fiume,  Austria-Hungary’s 
second  largest  commercial  harbour,  one-half  are  Italians;  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pola,  her  most  important  naval  harbour, 
more  than  half  are  Italians.  Italy  has  ancient  historical  claims 
to  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  especially  to  that  part  which  is  now  in  Austria’s  hands.  The 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  were  conquered,  colonised,  and  civilised 
by  the  Venetians.  The  names  of  the  greatest  Austrian  coast 
towns  on  the  Adriatic,  such  as  Trieste,  Capo  d’Istria,  Parenzo, 
Eovigno,  Pola,  Alona,  Fiume,  Veglia,  Zara,  Sebenico,  Spalato, 
Eagusa,  &c.,  proclaim  their  Italian  origin.  They  are  Italian  in 
appearance  and  in  civilisation,  and  in  most  of  them  the  emblem 
of  the  Venetian  Lion  will  still  be  found  prominently  displayed 
on  the  old  public  buildings  and  on  the  gates  and  walls.  The 
Adriatic  used  to  be  a  purely  Italian  sea.  In  old  Italian  documents 
it  is  called  II  Golfo  di  Venezia,  or  simply  II  Golfo,  and  the 
modern  Italians  refer  to  it  frequently  and  significantly  as  “II 
mare  nostro.” 

Italy  is  a  very  densely  populated  country,  and  as  the  birth-rate 
is  very  high  she  has  a  great  surplus  population.  Italy  is  naturally 
a  poor  country,  for  she  possesses  practically  no  coal,  no  iron,  and 
scarcely  any  timber.  The  largest  part  of  her  territory  is  covered 
with  mountains  and  rocks.  Owing  to  the  natural  poverty  of  Italy, 
her  citizens  are  forced  to  emigrate  in  large  numbers.  Italian 
emigration  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  1909  it  amounted 
to  625,637  ]ieople.  Per  thousand  of  population  there  were,  in 
1909,  3‘9  emigrants  in  Germany,  64’2  emigrants  in  Great  Britain, 
and  no  less  than  182‘6  emigrants  in  Italy.  These  extraordinary 
figures  show  that  Italy’s  need  for  settlement  colonies  is  far  greater 
and  far  more  urgent  than  that  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Germany. 
Italy  is  loath  to  strengthen  foreign  nations  wuth  ^er  surplus 
population. 

VOL.  xci.  N.S. 
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In  which  direction  can  Italy  expand? 

Modern  Italy  is  the  heir  of  ancient  Italy.  She  wishes  to  renew 
the  ancient  greatness  and  glory  of  the  country  and  to  increase 
its  national  strength.  She  cannot  expand  to  the  north,  west, 
and  south,  but  only  to  the  east.  She  sees  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  a  natural  and  legitimate  field  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  colonisation.  Albania,  which  lies  almost  within  sight 
of  the  Italian  shore,  is  her  more  immediate  goal. 

The  King  of  Italy,  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  Italian 
people  have  shown  that  they  take  the  strongest  interest  in 
Albania.  Numerous  Italian  travellers  have  visited,  studied,  and 
described  the  country,  and  numerous  Italian  capitalists  have 
financed  Albanian  enterprises.  The  Government  has  endeavoured 
to  befriend  the  Albanians  and  to  win  their  goodwill  by  creating 
and  subsidising  Italian  schools  in  the  country,  and  by  sending 
there  medical,  scientific,  and  charitable  missions.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Italian  Government  does  not  subsidise  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  except  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  especially 
in  Albania.  It  has  created  commercial  agencies  and  has  subsi¬ 
dised  lines  of  steamers  trading  between  Albania  and  Italy,  and 
the  result  of  these  endeavours  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
Italians  but  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  Austrians. 

The  marriage  of  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  of  Italy  to  the  fourth 
daughter  of  King  Nicolas  of  Montenegro,  which  took  place  in 
1896,  was  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  political  significance. 
Already  in  1896  Italy  looked  towards  Albania  as  a  promising 
field  of  expansion,  and  was  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  The  young  Italian  King  testified  to  his 
interest  in  the  Balkans  by  marrying  a  Balkan  Princess.  Monte¬ 
negro  is  the  neighbour  of  Albania.  The  country  is  very  small. 
It  forms  a  natural  mountain  fortress  of  great  strength.  It  has 
only  250,000  inhabitants,  and  the  population  is  exceedingly  brave 
and  warlike.  Montenegro  is  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question.  One  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Montenegro  has  married  the  King  of  Italy,  another  one 
has  married  the  King  of  Servia,  and  two  others  have  married 
Russian  Grand  Dukes.  King  Nicolas  is  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  King  of  Italy  and  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Owing  to  his  pow'erfnl 
friends  and  relatives  he  wields  an  influence  which  is  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  country.  He  is  “the  father-in- 
law  of  Eastern  Europe,”  and  his  little  State  is  a  pivot  of  European 
.  policy.  Montenegro  stands,  so  to  say,  under  Russia’s  and  Italy’s 
joint  protection,  and  Russia  and  Italy  have  provided  the  little 
State  wdth  an  ample  supply  of  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  &c.,  for 
the  country  is  too  poor  to  supply  its  own  arms.  Thus  Monte- 
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negro  has  become  a  fortified  Eussian-Italian  outpost  on  the  road 
from  Vienna  to  Salonica,  and  it  is  able  to  block  that  road.  Herein 
lies  its  great  importance. 

Austria’s  ambition  to  acquire  Salonica  is  nearly  as  old  as 
Russia’s  ambition  to  acquire  Constantinople.  Austria  recognised 
the  strategical  importance  of  Montenegro  in  connection  with 
Salonica  many  years  ago,  and  in  1879,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
she  took  steps  designed  to  bring  Montenegro  into  her  power. 
Article  29  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  placed  the  policing  of  the  port 
of  Antivari,  Montenegro’s  only  port,  under  Austria’s  control. 
It  closed  Antivari  to  the  warships  of  all  nations,  and  forbade  the 
Montenegrins  to  have  a  navy  of  their  own.  It  also  allowed 
Austria  to  control  the  building  of  a  road  and  of  a  railway  in 
Montenegro.  Last,  but  not  least,  Austria  insisted  in  Berlin  upon 
the  cession  of  Spizza,  a  point  which  dominates  the  harbour  of 
Antivari,  and  upon  the  right  of  fortifying  it,  and  she  obtained 
what  she  had  asked  for.  When  at  the  Congress  Count  Launay, 
the  Italian  plenipotentiary,  asked  w'hy  Austria  wished  to  annex 
Spizza,  and  explained  that  Italy  had  special  interests  to  guard 
in  the  Adriatic,  Baron  Haymerle,  the  Austrian  representative, 
replied  that  the  territory  of  Spizza  covered  only  about  half  a 
square  mile  and  had  a  population  of  only  about  350  families. 
Austria  was  guided  in  her  demand  by  the  consideration  that  the 
possession  of  Spizza,  which  dominates  the  port  of  Antivari,  would 
ensure  that  Antivari  and  the  surrounding  coast  should  preserve 
a  purely  commercial  character.  Austria’s  real  reasons  are  evident. 
The  tw’o  most  important  towns  in  Montenegro  are  Cettinje,  the 
capital,  and  Antivari,  its  only  seaport.  Cettinje  lies  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  Austrian  harbour  of  Cattaro.  Spizza 
might  be  made  to  dominate  Antivari,  and  Cattaro  Cettinje. 
Since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  Austria  has  strongly  fortified  Cattaro 
and  Spizza,  and  has  mounted  heavy  guns  in  both  places.  From 
the  new  Austrian  fortress  of  Cattaro  shells  can  be  thrown  into 
Cettinje,  and  the  guns  at  Spizza  can  easily  destroy  Antivari  and 
the  shipping  in  the  port.  When  the  King  of  Montenegro  looks 
out  of  the  window  of  his  palace  at  Cettinje,  he  can  almost  look 
down  the  muzzles  of  the  .\ustrian  guns  mounted  at  Cattaro, 
and  when  he  goes  down  to  Antivari,  his  only  seaport,  he  is  wdthin 
range  of  the  Austrian  guns  at  Spizza.  Austria  has  deliberately 
tried  to  strangle  Montenegro.  She  is  not  beloved  at  Cettinje. 

Salonica  is  likely  to  become  the  most  important  harbour  in 
the  Mediterranean,  being  situated  close  to  Constantinople  and 
the  Suez  Canal  and  on  the  most  direct  route  from  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  to  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Far  East.  It  may  in  the  future  almost  monopolise  the 
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European  trade  with  the  East  via  the  Mediterranean.  But  in 
order  to  be  able  to  hold  that  port,  Austria  must  secure  the 
possession  of  its  hinterland,  of  Albania,  and  she  cannot  tolerate 
that  Albania  should  fall  into  Italy’s  hands.  Freiherr  von 
Chlumecky  wrote  :  — 

“  The  possession  of  Salonica  is  our  hope  for  the  future.  At  a  time  when 
Asia  Minor  has  been  opened  to  civilisation,  and  when  railways  cross 
Mesopotamia,  Macedonia  will  flourish  greatly,  Salonica  will  become  a  place 
of  very  great  importance.  However,  the  possession  of  Salonica  could  never 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  Adriatic  which  would  he  caused  if  Albania 
should  become  Italian.  Salonica  would  be  of  value  to  us  only  as  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  Trieste  and  Fiiune.” 

Ten  years  ago,  on  the  7th  June,  1901,  Signor  Guicciardini, 
who  at  one  time  was  IMinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  :  — 

“The  principal  interests  of  Italy  are  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  centre 
round  Tripoli  and  Albania.  Whilst  Tripoli  is  a  great  Italian  interest, 
.Mhania  is  an  absolutely  vital  interest  of  ours.  We  can  never  allow  Albania 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  first-class  Power,  and  we  can  still  less  allow 
it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  second-class  Power  which  belongs  to  the 
political  system  of  a  first-class  Power.  We  have  tolerated  the  rise  of  Bizerta, 
hut  we  cannot  tolerate  the  creation  of  another  Bizerta  at  Valona  or  at 
Durazzo.” 

Valona  and  Durazzo  are  the  principal  harbours  of  Albania. 
The  foregoing  quotations  show— and  many  similar  ones  might 
be  given — that  Austria’s  and  Italy’s  aims  and  ambitions  in 
Albania  are  incompatible. 

Apparently  Austria  aims  at  obtaining  the  direct  control  of 
Albania,  whilst  Italy,  in  conjunction  with  Montenegro,  aims  at 
creating  an  independejit  Balkan  Federation.  The  Serbians, 
Bulgarians,  Croats,  and  Montenegrins  belong  all  to  the  Serbian 
race.  They  s]>eak  the  same  language,  and  no  valid  reason  against 
the  co-operation  of  the  different  Serbian  nations  can  be  urged 
by  any  nation — except  Austria-Hungary.  The  Austrian  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia  are  inhabited  prin¬ 
cipally  by  Serbians.  Austria-Hungary  keeps  all  her  different 
nationalities  together  by  the  principle  Divide  et  impera.  The 
creation  of  a  great  Serbian  confederation  in  the  Balkans  close 
to  the  Austrian  frontier — there  are  altogether  about  8,000,000 
Serbians  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  of  the.se  about  3,000,000  live 
in  Austria-Hungary  itself — might  make  her  Serbian  provinces 
untenable  to  Austria. 

King  Nicolas  of  Montenegro  is  not  only  the  greatest  citizen 
but  also  the  greatest  poet  of  his  country,  and  his  great  ideal  has 
always  been  that  peace  and  prosperity  should  be  created  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  through  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Serbian 
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Balkan  nations.  He  has  expressed  this  ideal  in  numerous  poems, 
songs,  and  dramas  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  not  been 
translated  from  the  Serbian  into  the  English  language.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  some  characteristic  and  significant  lines 
from  his  allegorical  drama  The  Empress  of  the  Balkans,  which 
run  approximately  as  follows  ;  — 

“  In  fervent  love  for  our  ancestral  soil 
lict  us  replant  that  grand  and  ancient  tree. 

And  ’neath  its  boughs  let  all  the  Serbians  dance 
In  God-like  liberty.  And  those  who  fall 
In  fighting  for  their  country  will  be  blest. 

And  let  the  Serbian  to  his  Bulgar  brother 
Say  :  Now  this  Servia  docs  belong  to  me. 

Yours  is  Bulgaria,  and  these  other  lands 
Belong  to  the  Croatians. — Oh,  my  brothers 
We  three  must  stand  together  and  must  call 
For  the  assistance  of  the  clever  Greeks 
And  let  the  angels  upon  high  Olympus 
Rejoice  at  our  great  unity.” 

One  of  the  characters  in  the  play  is  made  to  say  :  — 

“The  Germans  and  the  Magyars,  I  am  s»ire, 

Will  help  us  mightily  to  free  our  country.” 

To  this  the  father  replies  ;  — 

“  May  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  Jlagyars 
Almighty  God  defend  us.  For  the  w^olf 
Will  never  change  his  skin.  We  fought  alone 
In  our  great  past  and  fate  decrees 
That  men  cannot  have  liberty 
I'nless  they  pay  for  it  with  pain  and  tears.” 

If  the  problem  of  Euro[)ean  Turkey  should  be  solved  by  the 
creation  of  a  great  Balkan  Confederation — and  this  solution  seems 
quite  feasible — the  question  of  the  presidency  will  arise.  Possibly 
the  presidency  will  be  offered  to  the  King  of  Montenegro. 
Possibly,  and  perhaps  one  ought  to  say,  probably,  it  will  be  offered 
to  an  Italian  Prince  or  to  the  King  of  Italy  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  King  of  Montenegro.  He  might  become  Emperor  of 
the  Balkans.  Italy  would  acquire  a  position  of  the  greatest 
l)restige  and  influence  in  the  Balkans,  a  protectorship  but  not  a 
protectorate.  However,  Italy  would  first  have  to  overcome 
Austria-Hungary’s  determined  opposition,  for  Austria  will  not 
easily  give  up  her  claims  to  Salonica.  The  policies  pursued  by 
Austria  and  Italy,  not  only  in  Albania,  but  throughout  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  are  incompatible.  Yet  the  Powders  are  allies. 

The  first  need  of  a  great  country  is  security  from  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  Italian  Irredentists  and  Expansionists  are  equally 
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anxious  that  their  country  should  be  secure  from  foreign  attack. 
Now  although  Italy  is  separated  from  France  and  Austria- 
Hungary  by  great  mountain  ranges,  her  position  on  the  land  side 
is  by  no  means  secure  except  towards  France,  because  in  that 
direction  large  mountain  chains  situated  on  Italian  territory 
impede  an  invasion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mountain  ranges 
which  separate  Italy  from  Austria-Hungary  are  situated,  not  on 
Italian  soil,  but  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  An  Austrian  army  can 
without  difficulty  descend  from  the  Tyrolese  mountains  into  the 
plains  of  Italy,  and,  by  the  irony  of  Fate,  the  Tyrolese  mountains 
which  should  protect  Italy  are  inhabited  by  Italians. 

Italy  is  extremely  vulnerable,  not  only  on  her  Austrian  land 
frontier,  but  also  on  the  coasts,  and  especially  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic  facing  Austria.  Many  large  towns  such  as  Genoa, 
Ijivorno,  Naples,  Reggio,  Messina,  Palermo,  Catania,  Taranto, 
Brindisi,  Ancona,  Venice,  and  countless  smaller  ones,  are  open 
coast  towns  which  are  exposed  to  forced  contribution,  bombard¬ 
ment,  and  capture  from  the  sea.  Rome,  Padua,  Ravenna,  Pisa, 
lie  only  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast.  Italy’s  principal  railw'ays 
and  high  roads  hug  the  shore  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
peninsula,  and  they  can  easily  be  destroyed  in  many  places  by 
small  landing-parties.  Nature  has  been  very  partial  in  creating 
the  Adriatic.  She  has  given  an  open  and  almost  defenceless  coast 
to  Italy,  and  has  created  a  large  number  of  excellent,  natural 
harbours  protected  by  high  surrounding  hills  and  mountains  all 
along  the  coast  which  faces  Italy.  The  western,  or  Italian,  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  is  mostly  flat  and  sandy,  and  is  devoid  of  natural 
bays  and  harbours.  Therefore  the  ships  anchoring  in  the  small 
Italian  ports  are  exposed  to  all  winds,  and  especially  to  the  Bora, 
the  most  dangerous  wind  of  the  Adriatic.  The  flatness  of  the 
shore  makes  the  landing  of  an  army  on  the  beach  easy.  The 
eastern,  or  Austrian  and  Albanian,  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  rocky 
and  mountainous  and  possesses  a  profusion  of  deep  and  excellent 
bays,  harbours,  and  inlets.  The  Austrian  ports  of  Pola,  Cattaro, 
and  Sebenico  are  among  the  finest  and  largest  protected  natural 
harbours  in  the  world.  Between  Pola  and  Ragusa,  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  miles,  there  are  some  sixty  ports  on  the  Austrian 
part  of  the  Adriatic  shore  which  can  be  used  as  stations  for 
torpedo-boats.  The  southern  prolongation  of  the  Austrian  coast, 
the  Albanian  coast,  also  has  excellent  natural  harbours  which 
could  easily  be  fortified  and  converted  into  war  harbours. 

At  present  Italy’s  only  important  naval  harbour  on  the  Adriatic 
is  Venice,  which  by  its  geographical  position,  and  through  the 
absence  of  surrounding  hills,  is  of  very  little  value  if  compared 
with  the  Austrian  port  of  Pola  which  faces  it.  The  harbour  of 
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Pola,  situated  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  consists 
of  a  spacious  bay.  It  is  surrounded  with  hills,  and  it  is  protectel 
from  the  sea  by  several  ’well-fortified  hilly  islands  lying  in  front  of 
it.  It  is  defended  by  no  less  than  twenty-eight  forts.  Signor 
Pellegrini  wrote  :  “  A  naval  balance  of  pow’er  in  the  Adriatic 
could  be  said  to  exist  only  if  there  were  on  the  Italian  coast  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Austrian  Pola,  but  there  is  no  such  counter¬ 
poise.  It  is  merely  a  phrase  devoid  of  meaning  to  speak  of  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  Adriatic  as  long  as  there  exists  the  naval 
harbour  of  Pola.”  Similar  views  have  been  uttered  by  the  highest 
naval  authorities  in  Italy. 

South  of  Pola,  and  125  miles  distant  from  it,  lies  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  natural  harbour  of  Sebenico.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  hills.  Several  large  fleets  could  find  shelter  in  its 
waters,  w'hich  are  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep.  South  of 
Sebenico,. and  185  miles  distant  from  it,  lies  the  magnificent  and 
strongly-fortified  harbour  of  Cattaro,  w'hich  dominates  Cettinje. 
Naturally  the  Italians  are  asking  themselves  :  “  Against  which 
Power  is  Austria  fortifying  the  Dalmatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic? 
What  use  will  she  make  of  the  magnificent  natural  harbours 
opposite  our  owm  unprotected  shore?  South  of  Cattaro,  and 
ninety  miles  distant  from  it,  in  Albanian-Turkish  territory,  lies 
the  magnificent  and  naturally-protected  harbour  of  Durazzo,  and 
south  of  Durazzo,  and  sixty  miles  distant  from  it,  lies  the  magni¬ 
ficent  and  naturally-protected  harbour  of  Valona,  which  is  also 
called  Ablona.  The  Adriatic  is  a  long  arm  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  a  narrow  opening,  the  Strait  of  Otranto.  Now  the  port 
of  Valona  lies  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of  Otranto, 
and  is  separated  by  a  distance  of  only  forty  miles  from  the  Italian 
shore  opposite.  By  its  position  at  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
Adriatic  and  its  great  natural  strength,  Valona  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  valuable  among  the  many  valuable  strategical  harbours 
w^hich  face  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  and  Austria  and  Italy  are 
equally  anxious  to  secure  its  control.  The  question  whether 
Austria  or  Italy  is  to  control  the  Adriatic  is  another  point  with 
regard  to  which  Austrian  and  Italian  interests  are  irreconcilable. 
Whilst  Italy  argues  that  her  security  compels  her  to  control  the 
Adriatic,  and  especially  its  strong  eastern  shore,  Austria  argues 
that  her  only  way  to  the  sea  is  rid  the  Adriatic,  and  that  she 
cannot  allow  another  nation  to  control  her  only  outlet  to  the 
sea.  Resides,  she  argues  that  the  trade  of  Albania  is  by  nature 
Austria’s  trade,  for  the  whole  of  Austria’s  inw’ard  and  outward 
shipping  must  pass  the  Albanian  coast,  whilst  the  Italian 
steamers  have  to  go  out  of  their  way  if  they  wish  to  touch 
Albania.  Italy’s  economic  policy  in  Albania,  and  Austria’s 
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economic  policy  in  that  country,  are  evidently  as  conflicting  as 
are  the  political  aims  of  the  two  countries  in  that  region. 

The  modern  history  of  Italy  is  the  history  of  her  wars  with 
Austria.  In  the  Southern  Tyrol  Austria  holds  the  key  to  Italy’s 
door.  In  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  Austria 
opposes  Italy’s  political  and  economic  expansion.  Besides,  she 
oppresses  the  Italians  living  in  Austria.  Italy  was  forced 
against  her  will  to  enter  the  Austro-German  Alliance.  It  is 
therefore  only  natural  that  many  patriotic  Italians  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  Austria  and  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

In  the  year  1906  Signor  Pellegrini  wrote  in  his  imix)rtant  book, 
Verso  la  Guerra? — II  Dissidio  fra  Vltalia  e  V Austria:  — 

“  I  believe  we  cannot  live  any  longer  under  an  illusion  which  deceives  us. 
We  have  lived  under  the  impression  that  the  internal  difficulties  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  so  great  as  to  prevent  her  from  aggressive  action  towards 
ourselves  and  from  expansion  towards  the  East.  We  have  believed  that 
Austria-Hungary  would  fall  to  pieces  after  the  death  of  the  present  Emperor. 
These  views  are  erroneous.  If  the  political  crisis  in  Austria-Hungary  should 
become  more  acute,  and  there  is  reason  for  doubting  this,  Austria-Hungary’s 
.need  to  expand  and  to  acquire  new  markets  in  the  East  will  become  all 
the  greater.  And  as  long  as  Italian  commerce  pursues  its  triumphant  course 
in  the  East,  the  more  are  the  opposing  interests  of  the  two  nations  likely 
to  bring  about  the  final  collision.  .  .  . 

“We  cannot  continue  a  policy  of  vassalage  which  will  compromise  for  all 
time  Italy’s  future  in  order  to  preserve  the  outward  form  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  We  must  ask  ourselves  :  What  are  our  interests?  Are  we  ready 
to  defend  them?  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  Italians  who  dwell  on 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  under  foreign  domination?  What  arc  our  interests 
on  the  Adriatic  compared  with  those  of  Austria?  What  are  the  wishes  of 
our  people,  and  w'hat  is  Italy’s  mission  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula?  Is  it 
possible  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  Austria?  I  believe  I  have  shown  that 
Austria-Hungary  is  at  the  same  time  our  ally  and  our  open  enemy,  against 
whom  we  must  prepare  for  war.” 

Signor  Pellegrini  proposed  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  collision 
\N'ith  Austria-Hungary  by  an  Alliance  between  Italy  and  Russia  ; 

“  We  have  to  calculate  in  the  future  with  the  fact  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  though  nominally  our  ally,  is  our  determined  enemy 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Therefore,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  enter  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  Russia,  the  only  nation  w'hich,  in  co-operation 
with  Italy,  can  act  as  an  adequate  counterpoise.  Only  thus  we  can  secure 
the  maintenance  of  the  threatened  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.” 

Already  in  1902  Monsieur  Delcasse  had  recommended  to  Italy, 
in  an  interview  which  was  published  in  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  on 
the  4th  January  of  that  year,  that  she  should  enter  upon  intimate 
relations  with  France  and  Russia  for  the  protection  of  her  interests 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

For  some  considerable  time  the  Italians  have  been  earnestly 
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considering  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Austria-Hungary.  The 
Rassegna  Contemporanea,  perhaps  the  best  Italian  monthly, 
which  seems  to  be  quite  unknown  in  this  country  because  it  was 
started  only  four  years  ago,  began  publishing  in  July,  1911,  a 
series  of  articles  by  Colonel  Angelo  Tragni,  entitled  “Ai  Confini 
dTtalia,”  in  which  the  military  factors  which  are  important  in  a 
war  with  Austria-Hungary  are  discussed  at  length.  Italian 
military  and  naval  men  have  published  many  books,  pamphlets, 
and  articles  on  the  same  subject.  However,  the  Italian  soldiers 
are  not  alone  in  considering  professionally  and  publicly  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  Austro-Italian  war.  One  of  the  leading  Austrian 
military  papers,  the  very  important  Dnnzcr's  Armeezeitung , 
printed  during  1911  a  series  of  articles  on  a  possible  Austro- 
Italian  war.  They  were  recently  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form 
under  the  significant  title,  “Without  Victory  on  Sea  no  Victory 
on  Land  :  the  Decisive  Significance  of  a  Naval  Victory  in  the 
Conduct  of  a  Land  War  with  Italy.’’  The  pamphlet  has  a  preface 
wTitten  by  the  Austrian  Vice-Admiral  Chiari,  in  which  we  read  :  — 

Alliances  do  not  last  for  ever  and  the  ally  of  to-day  may  he  the  enemy 
of  to-morrow.'  One  must  not  under-estimate  one’s  opponents.  We  should 
no  longer  meet  the  Italian  soldiers  who  were  beaten  by  the  Austrians  at 
Novara,  and  still  less  the  Italian  sailors  who  were  beaten  by  the  Austrians 
at  Lissa.  I  have  always  admired  the  splendid  naval  material  of  Italy  with 
feelings  of  envy.” 

The  most  important  passages  of  the  pamphlet  itself  follow,  and 
I  would  mention  that  the  italicised  portions  of  its  preface  and  of 
its  text  are  also  italicised  in  the  original.  All  military  technicali¬ 
ties  have  been  omitted  :  — 

"  The  crisis  during  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  shown 
that  notwithstanding  our  alliances  we  must  still  reckon  with  the  possibility 

of  a  war  on  several  fronts . In  Italy  nearly  all  warlike  preparations 

are  directed  against  Austria,  her  hereditary  enemy,  and  her  standard  of 
armaments  is  supplied  not  by  Italy’s  interests,  but  by  our  own  military 
power.  We  must  prepare  armaments  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  force  of 
Italy,  but  not  of  the  Italy  of  to-day,  but  of  the  Italy  of  to-morroic ,  when 
the  unavoidable  collision  will  occur.  ...  It  is  certain  that  we  have  to 
reckon  with  a  war  on  several  fronts.  Without  hesitation  one  can  prophesy 
that  our  ally  in  peace  will  be  our  enemy  in  war,  that  Italy  will  rather  be  found 
on  the  side  of  our  enemies  than  on  our  side,  that  we  shall  have  to  meet 
the  combined  armies  of  Russia,  Italy,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.  That  was 
probably  in  the  mind  of  the  Minister  of  War  when  he  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  a  war  on  several  fronts.  .  .  .  We  should  naturally  aim  our  first  and 
our  strongest  blow  at  our  nearest  and  most  dangerous  opponent,  at  Italy.  .  .  . 

“During  45  years  we  have  been  perfecting  Austria’s  armaments  in  order 
to  arrive  at  military  superiority  in  general,  and,  since  some  time,  to  be  able 
to  defeat  Italy  in  particular.  But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  shall 
no  longer  meet  the  Italians  of  Novara  and  Custoza,  for  Italy  has  not  stood 
still.  Nor  shall  we  meet  the  Italians  who  were  defeated  on  the  Adowa,  for 
she  has  made  up  for  past  neglect  with  redoubled  energy.  .  .  . 
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“ /«,  in  case  of  a  European  conflagration,  the  superiority  of  our  armies 
operating  in  the  Italian  province  of  Venetia  against  the  Italian  army  so 
striking  that  we  may  reckon  upon  the  immediate  and  sweeping  success 
which  is  necessary  for  us  in  view  of  the  difficult  position  in  which  we  may 
find  ourselves  ?  Consideration  of  all  factors  shows  that  this  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  Our  superiority  is  not  sufficiently  great.  The 
Italian  army  is,  through  its  numbers,  organisation,  armament,  and  training, 
able  to  offer  the  most  determined  resistance  even  against  the  mightiest 
enemy,  and  its  power  of  resistance  will  be  greatly  increased  in  a  war  which 
the  Italian  nation  will  wage  with  all  its  heart.  .  .  . 

“  Whilst  the  North-east  of  Austria-Hungary  has  sufficient  room  for  em¬ 
ploying  armies  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  army  corps,  the  territory  of  Venetia 
is  limited.  Its  narrowness  is  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance.  Owing  to 
its  narrowness  we  can  turn  the  flank  of  the  Italiaii  army  only  by  operating 
over  sea,  and  herein  lies  one  of  our  best  chamces  and  the  absolutely  necessary 
condition  of  a  victory  on  land.  A  decisive  victory  of  our  fleet  enables  us 
to  turn  the  Italian  position  and  leaves  undefended  the  great  centres  of  the 
country.  Preparations  must  be  made  on  the  largest  scale  for  the  transport 
of  troops  across  the  sea  in  very  large  numbers.  A  decisive  victory  on  sea! 
That  will  be  the  principal  need  of  the  situation  in  a  land  war  against  Italy. 
The  protection  of  our  coasts  and  harbours,  which,  according  to  semi-official 
statements  is  the  object  of  our  fleet,  is,  in  reality,  an  unimportant  matter.” 

Deeds  reveal  most  clearly  a  country’s  aims  and  intentions.  Of 
late  years  the  Italian  and  Austrian  naval  manoeuvres  were  fre¬ 
quently  merely  rehearsals  of  an  Austro-Italian  war.  Both  Italy 
and  Austria  have  greatly  strengthened  their  fortifications  and 
their  garrisons  on  the  Austro-Italian  frontier,  and,  following 
Germany’s  example,  Austria-Hungary  has  begun  building  a  large 
fleet.  At  present  she  is  building  or  completing  four  Dreadnoughtfi 
of  20,000  tons  each.  Many  English  people  have  surmised  that 
the  Austrian  and  Italian  Dreadnoughts  were  intended  to  fight  on 
Germany’s  side  against  Great  Britain.  The  foregoing  pages 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  Austrian  Dreadnoughts  are  perhaps 
more  likely  to  be  employed  against  Italy. 

The  Italians  are  not  idly  looking  on  whilst  Austria-Hungary 
is  building  Dreadnoughts  and  creating  numerous  naval  bases 
opposite  the  Italian  coast.  Italy  is  rapidly  increasing  her  fleet  so 
as  to  maintain  her  present  lead,  and  she  is  transferring  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  the  west  coast  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic.  She  has 
considered  creating,  at  the  cost  of  £40,000,000,  a  war  harbour 
to  the  south  of  the  Isole  delli  Tremiti.  She  has  begun  converting 
the  port  of  Taranto,  close  to  Brindisi,  into  a  war  harbour,  and 
she  has  created  bases  for  torpedo-boats  on  her  eastern  coast  at 
Ancona,  Porto  Corsini,  Isole  delli  Tremiti,  Manfredonia,  Barletta, 
Bari,  Brindisi,  Otranto. 

An  alliance  is  an  impossibility  w'ithout  mutual  trust  and 
without  a  community  of  aims  and  interests.  Between  Italy  and 
Austria-Hungary  there  exists  evidently,  not  a  community,  but 
an  incompatibility,  of  aims  and  interests. 
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By  her  attack  upon  Turkey  Italy  has  seriously  damaged  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  support  of  Turkey  in  case  of  an  Austro- 
German  war  against  Eussia  would  have  been  far  more  valuable 
than  the  support  of  Italy  in  case  of  a  w'ar  with  France.  Italy 
could  only  have  done  a  little  damage  on  the  strongly-fortified  and 
very  mountainous  French  frontier,  but  Turkey  could  have  aided 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  against  Eussia  very  materially  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  allowed 
their  unreliable  partner  to  knock  down  their  strong  and  reliable 
friend.  Italy’s  ultimatum  to  Turkey  ought  to  have  been  an¬ 
swered  by  a  German  ultimatum  to  Italy  which  w’ould  have 
prevented  the  war.  By  abstaining  from  action,  Germany  and 
Austria  have  at  the  same  time  lost  the  friendship  of  Turkey  and 
not  gained  the  goodwill  of  Italy.  By  attacking  Turkey,  Italy  has 
revenged  herself  uj)on  Germany  and  Austria  for  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  For  all  practical  purjwses  the  Triple  Alliance  is  dead. 

Italy  may  conceivably  remain  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  enter  into  suitable  secret  arrangements  elsewhere.  If  she 
should  formally  withdraw  from  the  Alliance,  she  will  probably 
immediately  join  the  Triple  Entente,  for  she  is  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  alone.  In  that  case  Germany’s  only  ally  will  be  Austria- 
Hungary.  Except  for  Austria-Hungary,  Germany  wwild  be 
isolated  in  the  world,  and  then  another  prophecy  of  Bismarck 
might  come  true.  He  wrote  in  his  Gedanken  und  Erinner- 
nn{)en  : — 

“  In  taking  account  of  Austria  it  is  even  to-day  an  error  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  hostile  policy  such  as  was  pursued  by  Thugut,  Schwarzenberg, 
Buol,  Bach,  and  Beust.  May  not  the  policy  which  made  ingratitude  a  duty, 
the  policy  on  which  Schwarzenberg  plumed  himself  in  regard  to  Russia, 
bo  again  pursued  against  another  Power?  .  .  . 

“The  field  in  which  Russia  can  make  offers  to  Austria  is  a  very  wide  one; 
there  is  not  only  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  Porte,  but  Germany,  at 
our  expense.  If  Russian  policy  succeeds  in  winning  Austria,  then  the 
coalition  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  against  us  is  complete,  for  France  can 
always  be  induced  to  act  against  us,  her  interests  on  the  Rhine  being  more 
important  than  those  in  the  East  and  on  the  Bosphorus.” 

The  weakening  of  the  central  European  group  of  Pow’ers  by 
the  secession  of  Italy,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Franco- 
Eussian  group  by  Italy’s  joining  them,  would  alter  completely 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  It  w’ould  again  make  France 
the  predominant  Power  on  the  Continent,  and  then  France  might 
feel  tempted  to  seek  revenge  for  Sedan  and  endeavour  to  induce 
.\ustria  to  seek  revenge  for  Koniggratz.  Germany  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  completely  isolated.  Herein  lies  the  great  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation. 


J.  Ellis  B.\rker. 
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Mr.  Lloi'd  George  has  now  piloted  two  first-class  measures 
through  the  House  of  Commons — the  Budget  of  1909  and  the 
Insurance  Bill.  The  former  was  a  sufficiently  astonishing  per¬ 
formance  ;  but  the  latter  has  eclipsed  it.  Two  years  ago  he 
encountered  fierce  opposition  both  in  the  House  and  outside,  but 
at  the  General  Election  which  followed  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  electors  approved  his  financial  onslaught  on  the  landed, 
the  royalty -owning,  and  the  licensed  interests.  Then  he  waged 
his  campaign,  with  sure  demagogic  instinct,  on  the  cry  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  the  many  against  the  few,  and  the  masses 
against  the  classes.  There  w’as  no  talk  of  the  Budget  being 
non-controversial.  Both  parties  fought  with  the  gloves  off.  But 
this  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  had  a  very  different  job  to 
tackle.  Evidently  to  his  unbounded  astonishment,  the  Unionist 
party  seemed  disposed  to  fall  on  his  neck  when  he  introduced 
the  Insurance  Bill.  The  first  hasty  glance  only  disclosed  the 
immense  daring  and  wide  sweep  of  the  scheme,  while  every¬ 
one  specially  applauded  the  inception  of  a  great  national  crusade 
against  consumption.  In  a  word,  most  Unionists  allowed  their 
sympathy  to  outrun  their  discretion.  They  overpraised  the  Bill 
before  they  could  possibly  have  mastered  its  contents,  and  the 
cordial  invitations  to  co-operation  thrown  out  by  the  Chancellor 
came  to  very  little  in  the  end. 

Again,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  had  to  persuade  all  the  employed 
classes  under  the  income  tax  limit  to  submit  to  the  principle  of 
compulsory  insurance,  and  to  pay  contributions  as  well  as  to 
receive  benefits.  Their  employers,  of  course,  have  also  to  pay 
their  full  share,  and  the  State  helps  to  swell  the  joint  contribu¬ 
tion  ;  but  those  are  not  the  features  of  the  scheme  on  which  the 
large  sections  of  democracy  have  fastened.  What  they  are  chiefly 
concerned  about  is  that  threepence  or  fourpence  a  week  will  be 
deducted  from  their  wages,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  And  they 
have  been  so  assiduously  taught  to  look  up  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
as  the  bountiful  giver  of  absolutely  free  benefits,  cunningly  ab¬ 
stracted  with  Welsh  adroitness  from  the  t)ockets  of  the  well-to-do, 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sullen  resentment  that  they  should  be 
made — not  asked — to  pay.  They  did  not  expect  it  of  him,  and 
they  do  not  like  it. 

But  it  w'ould  be  the  rankest  folly  for  Unionists  to  try  to  make 
capital  out  of  this  resentment  by  encouraging  the  idea  that  they 
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favour  a  non-contributory  scheme.  They  favour  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Any  national  scheme  of  insurance  against  sickness  must 
be  both  compulsory  and  contributory.  Of  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  It  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  of 
the  nine  or  ten  million  uninsured  persons,  who  are  now  to  be 
drawn  into  the  national  insurance  scheme,  together  with  the  six 
millions,  who  already  make  some  provision,  often  defective, 
against  sickness,  a  large  proportion  could  not  come  in  without 
generous  assistance  or  would  not  come  in  without  compulsion.  A 
compulsory  contributory  scheme  is,  in  fact,  the  only  practical 
solution.  A  non-contributory  scheme  w'ould  cost  the  State  untold 
millions  and  effectually  pauperise  the  community.  Yet  in  a 
characteristically  reckless  2)assage  in  his  speech  on  the  third 
reading,  Mr.  Tdoyd  George  actually  said  that  it  would  have  been 
quite  “easy”  for  him  to  have  raised  the  money  for  the  non¬ 
contributory  scheme  from  the  pockets  of  the  Imperial  taxpayers, 
hinting  that  he  knew  where  to  lay  hands  on  another  twenty 
millions  without  difficulty,  and  pluming  himself  on  his  moral 
courage  for  rejecting  this  “easy  road  which  would  not  have  been 
so  open  to  misrepresentation.”  That  is  simply  the  language  of 
the  benevolent  charlatan. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  Chancellor  have  been 
gigantic.  He  has  met  them  with  extraordinary  courage  and  with 
remarkable  address.  Only  the  Recording  Angel — if  he  busies 
himself  with  such  matters — could  say  how  many  deputations 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  received,  how  many  speeches  he  has 
delivered,  how  many  letters  and  interviews  he  has  dictated,  how 
many  authorities  he  has  consulted,  over  how  many  conferences 
he  has  })resided.  The  work  has  been  stupendous.  To  withhold 
admiration  of  such  earnestness  and  assiduity  would  be  unworthy. 
And  yet  probably  the  suspicion  has  crossed  many  minds  that  not 
a  few  of  these  difficulties  have  been  due  to  the  Chancellor’s  own 
blundering.  If  the  Bill  has  had  to  be  turned  inside  out  in 
important  particulars,  that  indicates  how  unworkable  and  un¬ 
acceptable  it  was  at  the  outset.  The  main  factors  were  pretty 
w'ell  know'n.  He  had  been  talking  to  experts  for  years.  He  ought, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  to  have  made  a  better  framew'ork  at  the  start, 
and  probably  would  have  done  had  he  not  been  so  aggressively 
sure.  So  wdien  w’e  are  summoned  by  his  w’orshippers  to  prostrate 
ourselves  in  wonder  at  the  genius  w’hich  has  w'on  a  way  through 
all  these  difficulties,  we  obey  with  reservations.  For,  though  he 
has  got  his  Bill,  at  what  price  has  he  got  it?  At  the  price,  said 
Mr.  Balfour  in  his  last  words  before  laying  down  the  leadership, 
of  the  liberties  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  Parliamentary  outrage  to  bring  on 
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this  Bill  in  the  same  session  as  the  Parliament  Bill.  Yet  the 
Chancellor  for  some  weeks  actually  expected  to  pass  it  without 
resort  to  an  autumn  session.  When  it  was  seen  that  even  the 
extra  weeks  thus  obtained  would  be  far  too  short  for  the  purpose 
required,  the  Government  had  either  to  make  arrangements  for 
carrying  the  Bill  over  to  next  year  or  to  closure  discussion.  Of 
course,  they  chose  the  latter,  because  the  Irish  Nationalists  would 
have  revolted  if  any  further  encroachments  had  been  made  on 
the  time  of  next  session.  Moreover,  another  cogent  reason  why 
the  Government  have  insisted  upon  rushing  through  this  scheme 
at  any  cost  in  this  particular  year  is  that  they  ex[>ect  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Bill  to  be  unpopular  until  it  gets  into  thorough  working 
order,  while  they  hope  that  its  benefits  will  begin  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  just  when  another  General  Election  is  coming  within  view. 
These  have  been  the  determining  motives  of  Ministers,  and  they 
accord  but  little  with  their  own  too  flattering  descriptions  of 
themselves  as  men  actuated  by  the  purest  philanthropy,  and 
unable  to  endure  for  a  single  moment  longer  than  necessary  the 
cries  of  wounded  and  suffering  humanity.  The  choice  of  this 
particular  session  for  carrying  the  Insurance  Bill  was  certain  to 
lead  to  scamped  legislation,  though  probably  not  even  the  most 
sceptical  member  of  the  Cabinet  ever  supposed  that  the 
Chancellor’s  plan  would  excite  the  opposition,  alarm,  and  anxiety 
which,  so  far  from  being  allayed,  have  grown  stronger  as  the 
Bill  has  become  better  understood. 

As  to  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  rushed  through,  w’hat 
disinterested  Parliamentarian  defends  the  time-table  proposed  by 
the  Prime  Minister  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  especially 
as  warning  w’as  given  that  in  future  a  similar  time-table  wmuld 
be  the  normal  accompaniment  of  every  big  Government  Bill? 
One  wull  doubtless  be  attached  to  the  Home  Pule  Bill,  and  it  wull 
not  be  long  before  hard-pressed  Governments  take  to  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  of  business  so  that  the  guillotine  shall  prevent 
a  searching  discussion,  or  even  any  discussion  at  all,  on  incon¬ 
venient  and  dangerous  clauses.  The  power  to  resist  temptation 
possessed  by  modern  Ministers,  dependent  on  a  coalition  for  their 
day-to-day  existence,  is  small.  Their  pledges  are  writ  in  water. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  accommodate  themselves  and 
their  principles  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  passing  hour. 

What  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Insurance  Bill?  In 
a  few’  cases  the  allocations  of  time  w’ere  found  to  be  fairly 
sufficient.  On  one  or  two  days  the  discussion  actually  dried  up 
before  the  fatal  hour  struck.  But  those  w’ere  the  rare  excep¬ 
tions.  On  almost  every  other  occasion  the  guillotine  fell  with 
important  clauses  undiscussed,  and  usually  the  House  had  to  be 
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content  with  a  general  discussion  on  the  main  content  of  a  clause , 
while  the  particular  amendments  were  never  moved  at  all.  The 
position  was  made  all  the  more  intolerable  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  continually  chopping  and 
changing  his  mind,  as  a  result  of  the  outdoor  negotiations  and 
of  the  discussions  in  the  House,  and  he  kept  putting  down  new’ 
clauses,  w’hich  themselves  ate  up  the  limited  time  available. 
Two  days  and  a  half  were  given  to  Eeport,  but  it  turned  out 
that  a  w’eek  w’ould  have  been  all  too  short,  and  the  result  was 
that  one  evening  the  knife  descended  upon  nearly  five  hundred 
amendments.  It  is,  of  course,  stoutly  asserted  that  every  really 
important  point  in  the  Bill  w’as  fully  considered,  and  that  further 
discussion  w’ould  have  been  fruitless.  That  is  not  so.  In  the 
studiously  moderate  speech  in  w’hich  he  moved  his  last  amend¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Forster  enumerated  a  long  list  of  subjects  w’here  more 
consideration  w’as  w’anted,  more  knowledge,  and  more  light. 

Moreover,  members  have  been  acutely  conscious  throughout 
that  many  of  the  crucial  points  were  being  decided  behind  their 
hack  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  perpetual  confabulations  and  bar¬ 
gainings  w’ith  the  various  interests  affected.  He  has  been  busy 
all  the  time  squaring  people — squaring  the  doctors,  squaring 
the  friendly  societies,  squaring  the  collecting  societies,  squaring  the 
domestic  servants,  squaring  the  w’omen  workers,  squaring  the 
trade  unions,  squaring  the  Irish.  The  negotiations  with  the  last- 
named  did  not,  indeed,  last  long.  Mr.  Redmond  one  day  calmly 
informed  the  House  of  Commons  w  ith  the  utmost  sang-froid  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  continued  absence  of 
the  Irish  amendments  from  the  notice  paper  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  w’ere  fully  aware  of  the  Nationalists’  demands,  and  “of 
course”  they  w’ould  be  granted.  “Of  course,”  they  w’ere.  The 
Chancellor  capitulated  at  sight  and  yielded  every  point.  But 
the  squaring  processes  in  other  directions  proved  tedious  and 
exacting.  With  his  customary  incurable  optimism,  the  Chancellor 
caused  inspired  notices  to  appear  in  the  Press  after  every  critical 
interview,  announcing  that  the  deal  had  been  highly  successful 
and  that  those  who  came  grumbling  to  Downing  Street  had  gone 
aw’ay  happy  and  contented.  But  in  many  cases  their  misgivings 
rapidly  returned,  and  then  there  w’ere  more  conferences  and  more 
compromises,  follow’ed  by  more  protests  from  some  third  party 
w’hose  interests  had  been  adversely  affected  by  the  latest  bargain. 
And  each  bargain  meant  a  new’  amendment  or  a  new  clause. 
Yet  who,  even  now’,  w’ill  say  that  the  country  is  satisfied?  Agreed 
that  some  of  the  worst  defects  of  the  original  Bill  have  been 
remedied,  agreed  that  many  and  real  improvements  have  been 
made,  agreed  that  it  is  certain  to  benefit  large  classes  of  the 
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population — considering  the  millions  that  axe  to  be  spent  it  would 
be  a  miracle  if  that  were  not  so — yet  weak  spots  are  still  obvious 
which  might  have  been  strengthened  with  more  consideration, 
and  with  the  display  of  a  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  poorest  classes  at 
least  equal  to  that  displayed  for  the  powerful  trade  unions  and 
friendly  societies. 

Nor  had  the  Government  the  grace  to  allow  the  House  of 
Lords  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  benevolent  amendment.  The 
Bill  was  simply  flung  at  the  heads  of  the  peers,  with  a  bundle 
of  other  measures,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  when  there 
was  no  time  for  the  Second  Chamber  to  perform  its  duties  of 
revision.  Its  passage  was  of  the  swiftest.  After  Lord  Haldane 
had  unburdened  himself  of  a  ponderous  exposition,  w’hich  would 
have  formed  the  fitting  prelude  to  a  w’eek’s  debate.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  skilfully  diagnosed  the  shortcomings  of  the  rnejisure  .and 
then  laid  bare  the  real  facts  of  the  painful  situation  in  which  the 
Beers  found  Ihemselves  under  the  Parliament  Act.  He  insisted 
that  he  would  be  no  party  to  “a  sham  revision”;  while  if  they 
addressed  themselves  to  a  real  one  he  foresaw’  nothing  but  a  bitter, 
protracted,  and  probably  fruitless  quarrel  wdth  the  Government 
over  a  Bill  whose  principle  he  ap])roved  and  w’hose  general  scheme 
he  desired  to  pass  into  law’.  The  Insurance  Bill  is  not  a  Money 
Bill,  but,  as  Tiord  Lansdowne  truly  said,  it  spells  money  in  every 
clause,  and  the  Commons  would  have  been  able  to  plead  privilege 
against  many,  or  most,  of  the  alterations  the  Peers  desired  to 
introduce.  So  the  upshot  was  that  the  Lords  disclaimed  responsi¬ 
bility  and  let  the  Bill  go  through.  Of  the  w’isdom  and  expediency 
of  this  course  there  can  be  little  question,  though  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  w’ere  evidently  rather 
uneasy  in  their  consciences  about  it.  But  there  is  very  little 
room  for  conscience  in  modern  politics  either  for  Government  or 
for  Opposition. 

Such  are  the  means  whereby  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  secured  his 
Bill  in  time  to  present  it  as  ‘‘a  Christmas  gift”  to  the  homes 
of  the  people.  As  to  his  methods  of  advocacy  outside  the  House, 
little  need  be  said  here.  He  is  a  first-cdass  demagogue,  unique 
among  his  fellow’s.  His  audiences,  whether  in  packed  or  open 
meeting,  whether  in  towm  hall  or  tabernacle,  eagerly  gulp  down 
his  rhetoric,  how’ever  slushy  the  sentiment  and  how’ever  raw’  the 
pathos.  But  he  has  imagination,  too,  and  w’as  it  not  Sidonia 
w’ho  said  that  it  is  not  reason  which  governs  men  but  passion, 
and  that  he  is  irresistible  who  can  appeal  to  imagination?  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  pow’er  is  precisely  that  of  a  popular  emotional 
preacher.  His  denunciations  of  dukes  are  the  very  counterpart  of 
George  Whitefield’s  denunciations  of  the  “downy  Doctors  of  the 
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Establishment.”  Their  imagery  is  similar ;  their  inaccuracy  is 
similar ;  their  humour  is  similar ;  even  their  broad  occasional  vein 
of  vulgarity  is  similar.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
thoroughly  worked  up  and  in  strong  rhetorical  flight,  is  an 
amazing  performer.  The  orator  seems  to  be  visibly  sobbing  his 
heart  out  for  the  poor.  Sometimes  the  tears  not  merely  start  but 
fall,  and  are  splashed  from  his  cheek  on  to  the  notebooks  of  the 
irresponsive  Press  beneath.  People  in  the  audience  are  moved  to 
delirious  joy.  The  more  emotional  are  uplifted.  In  the  taber¬ 
nacle  pews  the  cry  goes  up,  “Thank  God  for  Lloyd  George,” 
from  the  lips  of  men  who  would  never  think  of  crying  “Thank 
God  for  Henry  Herbert  Asquith.”  The  founder  of  the  New 
Theology  informed  an  audience  the  other  day  that  when  he  was 
tempted  to  doubt  Providence,  he  bethought  him  of  Lloyd  George 
and  his  colleagues  and  the  doubts  vanished.  What  easy  consola¬ 
tion,  but  how  strong  the  merit  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  sneer  at  this  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  popular  heart — for  it  is  far  more  a  matter  of  the  heart  than 
of  the  mind.  But  no  sensible  student  of  affairs  will  question  the 
inestimable  advantage — at  any  rate  for  the  time — that  it  is  to 
the  Radical  party  to  possess  a  leader  who  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  Joshua,  pledged  to  lead  the  Democracy  to  the  Promised  Land, 
where  grow  the  “rare  and  refreshing  fruits”  that  surpass  in 
flavour  the  grapes  of  Eschol.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  accepts  the  role 
with  the  utmost  complacency ;  he  plays  up  to  his  followers  with 
zest.  We  suggest  no  hypocrisy,  but  there  is  a  supreme  under¬ 
standing  of  the  influence  on  votes.  He  contrives — and  we  bow 
before  the  cleverness  of  it — to  turn  a  Radical  meeting  into  a  sort 
of  politico-religious  ceremony,  to  disturb  which,  even  by  so  much 
as  a  question  or  a  monosyllable,  is  promptly  punished  by  rough 
expulsion  as  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  the  officiating  priest. 
Democracy  is  always  on  the  look  out  for  a  leader  who  will  flatter 
it,  and  even  more — this  is  its  pathetic  side — for  one  who  will 
feed  it  with  large  hopes,  and  the  Chancellor’s  promises  of  the 
immediate  realisation  of  good  things  in  this  world  are  as  con¬ 
fident  and  robust  as  George  Whitefield’s  ruddy  promises  for  the 
world  to  come.  Unfortunately,  these  emotion-mongering 
prophets  usually  fall  easy  victims  to  self-deception.  They  believe 
that  all  who  stand  in  their  way  are  the  enemies  of  humanity, 
and  that,  while  to  misjudge  them  is  a  sin  and  to  refuse  them 
recognition  is  a  crime,  it  is  but  a  venial  offence  on  their  own  part 
to  slip  into  inaccuracy  and  traduce  their  opponents.  There  have 
been  occasions  of  late  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  platform  utter¬ 
ances  have  savoured  strongly  of  rant,  cant,  and  oily  self-righteous- 
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ness,  and  it  is  not  a  little  significant  that  the  worst  of  these 
have  been  delivered  from  pulpits. 

Inside  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  quite  another  being.  There  he  affects,  so 
long  as  things  go  w'ell  with  him  and  his  cause,  an  engaging 
bonhomie  which  is  decidedly  attractive  to  watch,  and  which  his 
opponents  seem  to  find  difficult  to  resist.  He  uses  no  stilts.  He 
is  the  most  approachable  Minister  that  Westminster  has  known. 
He  invites  people  to  come  to  him  instead  of  fending  and  freezing 
them  off.  On  matters  of  business  he  has  an  American  readiness 
to  do  a  deal.  If  anyone  has  a  fair  proposition  to  make  he  will 
listen  to  it,  and  if  it  be  good  wdll  probably  accept  it.  More 
than  that,  he  will  give  the  author  full  credit  for  his  brains,  instead 
of  pretending  that  the  idea  was  his  own.  So  far  from  cultivating 
a  soulful  idealism  on  a  spare  and  ascetic  diet,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  prides  himself  on  being  a  man,  or  at  least  a 
citizen,  of  the  world,  who  thoroughly  enjoys  the  marrow  of  life 
and  can  reconcile  the  narrow’est  sect  of  Welsh  Calvinism  with 
Persian  trappings.  He’s  “a  contradiction  still,”  as  much  as  any 
woman,  and  that,  too,  is  part  of  his  powder. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to  watch  the  Chancellor  cleverly 
playing  his  opponents;  and  they  like  to  be  played,  just  as  a  trout 
likes  to  be  tickled.  They  respond  to  his  invitations ;  they  blush 
wdth  pride  at  his  compliments.  Yet  the  next  minute  they  damn 
him  for  a  demagogue !  There  was  a  lot  of  this  caressing  going 
on  when  the  Insurance  Bill  was  first  before  the  House.  During 
the  early  summer  the  Chancellor  purred  like  a  cherub — if  cherubs 
purr — and  when  he  reviewed  the  situation  on  August  5th  he  was 
all  compliments  and  smiles,  thanking  one  and  all — like  a  trades¬ 
man’s  circular — for  their  valuable  improvements  and  inestimable 
suggestions,  and  begging  them  to  go  on  as  they  had  begun  to 
the  very  end. 

But  fish  that  like  being  tickled  must  expect  to  be  landed,  and 
those  who  accept  the  compliments  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  alw’ays  be  prepared  for  the  soft  stroke  suddenly 
changing  to  a  sharp  scratch.  Bien  fol  qvi  s'y  fie.  He  will  pass 
at  once  from  praise  to  bitter  satire.  At  one  moment  he  is  the 
most  generous  of  men  in  paying  tribute  to  an  opponent ;  the  next 
he  will  hold  him  up  to  public  scorn  and  ridicule,  as  though  he 
were  a  man  of  no  principle  and  less  backbone.  If  you  raise  a 
successful  agitation  against  him,  you  are  the  “meanest,  shabbiest 
creature  ”  that  ever  crawied  on  the  earth  ;  if  you  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  his  methods,  he  leaps  to  blacken  your  motives,  and  holds  you 
up  to  detestation  as  the  wilful  obstructor  of  his  beneficent 
purpose. 
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Usually  he  keeps  these  explosions  for  the  public  platform,  but 
occasionally  he  favours  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  sample  of 
his  righteous  wrath  and  indignant  scorn.  He  did  so  on  the 
third  reading  debate,  when  he  made  an  outrageous  personal 
attack  on  Ijord  Robert  Cecil.  That  the  Chancellor  had  some 
reason  to  be  aggrieved  at  the  leaflets  issued  under  Unionist 
auspices  at  recent  by-elections  cannot  be  denied.  But  he  was 
the  very  last  man  who  had  any  right  to  object ;  he,  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  master  of  the  subtle  half-truth  and  of  its  presentation  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  ignorant.  As  for  the  Radicals  who  added  the 
thunder  of  their  indignation  to  the  lightning  of  his  wrath — well ! 
Radical  election  literature  has  not  a  rag  to  cover  its  shameless¬ 
ness.  And  again,  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  stands  out  above  the  ordinary  low  level  of  political  morals, 
it  is  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  attack  upon  him  was  a  blatant  piece  of  offensiveness.  But 
he  had  no  joy  of  the  encounter.  Lord  Robert’s  hot,  contemptuous 
reply  returned  him  blow  for  blow. 

So  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  acquired  this 
session  another  flowing  feather  to  adorn  his  well-plumed  hat — 
it  is  folly  to  deny  w^hat  is  plain  to  the  sight — the  feather  is  not  a 
little  damaged  in  parts  when  you  come  to  look  into  it.  His 
opponents  will  trust  him  less  and  look  more  narrowdy  at  his 
offers ;  they  are  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  sheer  reckless¬ 
ness  of  his  finance,  and  that  when  he  pants  the  hardest  in 
“breathless  benevolence”  his  brain  is  most  coolly  calculating 
votes. 

But  it  will  be  asked  whether  any  reputations  have  been  made 
or  confirmed  on  the  Unionist  side  while  the  Insurance  Bill  has 
been  passing  through  the  House?  They  have — but  not  on  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench.  The  fact  is  that  the  Front-Bench 
Unionists  have  avoided  the  Insurance  Bill.  We  do  not  forget 
the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  tore  to  pieces  the  time-limit 
resolution  moved  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  commencement 
of  the  autumn  session.  That  was  a  masterly  performance,  like 
Mr.  Bonar  Ijaw’s  spirited  attack  on  the  Government  on  the 
third  reading.  But  Mr.  Balfour  made  no  pretence  to  have  studied 
the  details  of  the  Insurance  Bill,  a  task  abhorrent  to  one  who 
always  moved  uneasily  among  precise  figures  and  always  quoted 
statistics  with  the  air  of  having  got  them  up  specially  for  the 
occasion.  The  duty  of  leading  the  Opposition  on  the  Insurance 
Bill  was  deputed  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster,  until  lately  one  of  the 
Unionist  Whips  and  a  persona  gratissima  in  all  quarters  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Forster  was  given  his  chance  of  distinction,  because 
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he  had  been  marked  out  for  future  promotion  and  was  understood 
to  have  specialised  on  social  questions.  He  has  performed  his 
task  blamelessly.  That  he  mastered  and  knew  his  way  about  the 
Bill — in  itself  no  mean  achievement — will  be  fully  admitted.  But 
he  was  no  match  for  his  terrible  opponent.  Mr.  Forster  re¬ 
mained  throughout  the  conscientious  amateur.  Even  his  best 
suggestions  were  made  tentatively  and  with  a  modest  hesitation, 
as  though  he  feared  to  give  offence.  His  very  attitude  when 
speaking  suggested  that  he  clung  to  the  table  for  support.  And 
on  the  other  side  was  the  redoubtable  Chancellor,  who  listened 
politely,  took  an  occasional  note,  but  never  looked  distressed. 
Only  once  did  Mr.  Forster  rouse  himself  to  deliver  a  piece  of 
carefully  prepared  invective,  and  then  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  treated  the  ebullition  as  a  cat  might  treat  the 
frantic  effort  of  a  mouse  to  hurt.  He  openly  jeered  at  the 
effort  and  feigned  astonishment  that  beneath  such  a  placid 
exterior  for  weeks  together  the  member  for  Sevenoaks  had 
been  nursing  a  volcano  of  angry  resentment.  Impar  con- 
gressus  Achilli.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  carried  too  many  guns  for 
Mr.  Forster. 

Now  and  then  on  rare  occasions  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  inter¬ 
vened.  But  he  had  not  got  up  the  Bill,  and  the  Insurance  Bill 
was  just  one  of  those  measures  on  which  no  man,  whatever  his 
improvising  ability,  could  speak  for  five  minutes  without  showing 
whether  he  really  knew  it  or  not.  So  Mr.  Chamberlain  wisely 
let  it  alone,  and  only  took  a  hand  when  the  occasion  demanded 
heat  rather  than  light.  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  again,  who  might 
very  well  have  lent  Mr.  Forster  powerful  assistance,  delivered 
one  night  a  loose  rambling  attack  on  the  Chancellor,  but  was  so 
severely  mauled  and  savaged  on  the  following  day  that  he  did  not 
repeat  the  performance.  The  Chancellor’s  onslaught  was  so 
personal  that  many  who  heard  it  thought  that  he  was  taking 
the  opportunity  of  paying  off  some  old  scores,  for  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
criticisms  on  the  previous  evening  had  hardly  caused  a  ripple  on 
the  surface.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  Front  Opposi¬ 
tion  Bench,  they  eschewed  the  Bill  and  took  their  ease.  Perhaps 
they  are  saving  themselves  for  next  session!  At  any  rate,  they 
have  done  nothing  in  this.  Why  this  lassitude  among  the 
Olympians?  We  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  new  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  this  criticism  ;  but  what  of  all  the  other  members 
who  fill  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  to  overflowing  whenever 
there  is  promise  of  an  animated  debate,  but  leave  it  deserted  when 
there  is  thankless  work  to  be  done?  It  speaks  but  poorly  for 
the  zeal  of  the  Unionist  ex-Ministers  in  the  cause  of  social  reform 
that  not  one  of  them  took  the  trouble  to  stand  effectively  by 
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Mr.  Forster’s  side.  It  does  him  infinite  credit  that  he  emerged 
from  so  trying  a  session  as  well  as  he  did. 

Nor  did  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  who  has  just  been  invited  to  take 
a  piace  on  the  Front  Bench,  join  in  the  real  hard  work  of  Com¬ 
mittee.  No;  he  carefully  reserves  himself  for  the  “star”  turns. 
There  must  be  a  full  House  before  he  will  blaze  or  twinkle.  Even 
more  surprising  was  the  marked  abstention  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
and  the  little  group  of  “eldest  sons”  who  sit  near  him,  notably 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Helmsley,  both  prominent  in  the 
Budget  debates.  But  if  these  hung  back,  from  whatever  cause, 
there  were  other  Unionist  members  who  stuck  to  the  Insurance 
Bill  all  through  and  worked  at  it  with  unflagging  zeal.  There  is 
no  doubt  who  deserves  best  of  his  party.  By  universal  consent 
that  distinction  belongs  to  Mr.  Worthington  Evans.  The 
member  for  Colchester  has  made  a  real  reputation  over  the  In¬ 
surance  Bill ,  which  he  probably  knows  better  than  any  one  in  the 
House,  after  the  Chancellor  himself.  He  has  sat  through  the 
session  day  by  day,  intervening  continually  but  never  needlessly 
in  the  discussion,  and  invariably  listened  to  with  close  attention 
and  respect.  For  there  has  never  been  a  suspicion  of  obstruction 
in  his  methods.  His  aim  throughout  has  been  to  improve  the  Bill, 
to  make  it  more  workable,  to  remove  anomalies  between  class 
and  class.  Traces  of  his  activity  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
important  clause  of  the  measure  as  it  stands.  Then,  too,  he  can 
put  his  case  tersely  and  vigorously,  and  he  does  not  shrink  either 
from  a  stand-up  encounter  with  the  Chancellor  or  from  pointed 
abstention  from  his  friends  when  he  does  not  approve  their  course. 
No  one  on  the  Unionist  side  has  earned  official  recognition  so 
conspicuously  as  Mr.  Worthington  Evans. 

And  he  has  been  well  seconded.  Mr.  Hills  is  another  Unionist 
who  has  mastered  the  Bill  and  frequently  moved  useful  amend¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Charles  Bathurst  has  been  the  principal  spokesman 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  it  was  his  pertinacity  which  drew 
the  important  concession  enabling  the  small  agricultural  societies 
to  combine  and  form  an  approved  society  under  the  scheme.  Sir 
Alfred  Cripps  has  been  another  constant  attendant,  and  proved 
himself  one  of  the  best-equipped  general  debaters  on  his  side ; 
Mr.  Cassel  has  kept  the  Attorney-General  busy ;  Mr.  Lawson’s 
pithy  and  practical  speeches  have  shown  his  mastery  of  every 
detail  of  the  working  of  the  friendly  societies  and  the  intricacies 
of  municipal  administration ;  Mr.  Astor  made  a  notable  speech 
on  the  sanatoria  part  of  the  scheme ;  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Locker- 
Lampson,  Mr.  Amery,  and  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  have  not  spared 
themselves  at  any  period  of  the  session.  There  may  be  a  few 
others  whose  names  have  been  overlooked  in  this  enumeration  : 
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but  these,  at  any  rate,  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
and  credit  should  go,  as  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  Unionist 
party,  where  credit  is  due. 

On  the  Ministerial  side  little  individual  glory  has  been  won. 
The  Attorney-General  gained  no  new  laurels.  Sir  Eufus 
has  been  the  pink  of  courtesy,  but  too  often  when  he  has  been 
confronted  with  a  difficulty  he  has  shied  at  it,  and  reserved  judg¬ 
ment  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Other  Ministers — wdth  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  who  w’orked  out  of  the  lime¬ 
light  in  Committee  upstairs  with  Part  TI.  of  the  Bill,  and  is  said 
to  have  pleased  all  parties— had  little  to  do.  Nor,  of  course,  had 
the  Ministerialists  on  the  back  benches.  When  time  was  so 
precious  they  w^ere  not  expected  to  join  too  frequently  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  Bill  therefore  lost  the  valuable  criticisms  of 
several  members  well  qualified  to  take  part  in  shaping  it.  Sir 
Thomas  Whittaker,  for  example,  spoke  far  too  seldom  on  a 
subject  on  w’hich  he  is  an  expert ;  his  speech  on  the  second  reading 
was  the  most  effective  piece  of  criticism  then  delivered.  Members 
like  Mr.  Sherwell,  Mr.  Bowntree,  IMr.  Charles  Boberts,  Mr. 
Alden,  Mr.  Elliott  Tjees,  Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  ought  to  have  been 
encouraged  to  place  their  special  knowledge  and  critical  abilities 
at  the  service  of  the  House.  But  to  a  very  large  extent  they 
w^ere  simply  throwm  away.  That  may  be  good  partisanship,  but 
it  does  not  conduce  to  good  social  legislation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  found  a  most  useful  ally  in  Dr.  Addison, 
who  from  time  to  time  was  torn  between  the  contending  claims 
of  his  profession  and  his  party,  but  his  chief  henchman  has  been 
Mr.  Handel  Booth.  The  member  for  Pontefract  is  one  of  the 
“characters”  of  the  House.  Yorkshire  is  his  county,  and  he 
betrays  many  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  true  Tyke. 
Brusque  to  a  degree ;  impatient  of  opposition  ;  quick  in  retort ; 
intolerant  alike  of  fools  and  those  whom  he  considers  fools ;  testy 
in  temper,  but  ready  at  once  to  make  up  a  quarrel ;  somewhat 
Theban  in  manner  but  never  in  mind  ;  practical  above  all  things 
and  aggressive  with  the  aggressiveness  of  one  who  has  proved 
the  sharpness  of  his  elbow’s,  Mr.  Handel  Booth  has  constituted 
himself  the  Chancellor’s  special  protector.  He  hotly  criticised 
the  scheme  at  first,  because  the  original  plan  left  out  the  collect¬ 
ing  and  dividing  societies,  of  which  he  is  the  unsw’erving 
champion,  but  the  Chancellor  yielded  to  him  and  since  then  he 
has  never  faltered.  One  of  the  most  familiar  sights  in  a  York¬ 
shire  manufacturing  towm  is  the  wiry,  muscular,  harsh-voiced 
Airedale  terrier  w’ho  guards  the  tail-end  of  his  master’s  van  and 
snaps  a  rude  defiance  at  all  w^ho  come  anyw’here  near.  That  has 
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been  the  role  of  Mr.  Handel  Booth.  He  has  been  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer’s  Airedale  terrier. 

As  for  the  Labour  members,  their  contribution  to  the  general 
discussion  has  been  exceedingly  disappointing.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald  and  some  of  his  colleagues  have  been  ready 
to  make  occasional  speeches  on  the  big  amendments  dealing  with 
the  great  vexed  questions  of  the  Bill,  such  as  the  position  of 
married  women,  the  Insurance  Committees,  the  payment  of  sick¬ 
ness  from  the  first  or  fourth  day,  the  Post  Office  depositor,  and  the 
like.  But  in  the  actual  drudgery  of  Committee  work  their  share 
has  been  relatively  small.  There  has  been  dissension  in  their 
ranks.  Mr.  Snowden,  Mr.  Tjansbury,  Mr.  Jowett,  and  Mr. 
Thorne  have  from  the  first  been  against  the  principle  of  compul¬ 
sory  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  they  would  like 
to  see  the  whole  expense  thrown  on  to  the  State.  These  differ¬ 
ences,  decorously  concealed  as  far  as  possible  from  public  view, 
have  no  doubt  tended  to  fetter  somewhat  the  activity  of  the  party 
as  a  whole,  but  the  remarkable  fact  remains  that  the  Labour 
members,  w'ho  boast  that  they  were  specially  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  promote  social  legislation .  have  been  content  with 
a  somewhat  passive  role  in  relation  to  the  most  experimental  and 
far-reaching  piece  of  social  legislation  ever  brought  before  the 
British  Parliament. 

Auditor  Tantum. 
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Many  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  science  have  been  brought 
about  only  after  repeated  and  patient  experiment ;  others  have 
leaped  to  accomplishment  as  the  result  of  hazardous  specula¬ 
tion.  Often,  too,  in  the  end,  the  reward  earned  has  been  greater 
for  the  hazardous  speculator  than  for  the  patient  experimenter. 
The  year  1911  will  stand  out  as  ever  memorable  for  the  initiation 
of  legislation  by  speculation  instead  of  by  experiment — we  say 
“initiation,”  though,  indeed,  we  doubt  if  ever  again  any  other 
subject  of  such  transcendent  importance  will  call  for  legislation 
of  a  similar  nature.  That  the  National  Insurance  Act  is  pure 
speculation,  and  hazardous  at  that,  we  could  prove  out  of  the 
mouths  of  many  of  its  sponsors,  many  times  out  of  the  mouth  of 
its  principal  sponsor ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  :  “It  is  really  just  as  if  you  were  starting  a  new  religion, 
co-ordinating  all  existing  denominations — grouping  the  small 
ones  and  establishing  quite  new  ones.”  This,  in  truth,  would  be 
speculation,  a  speculation  that  the  bravest  and  most  optimistic 
of  politicians  would  fear  to  make.  But  even  when  we  allow  for 
the  natural  distortion  which  is  the  bane  of  party  politics,  a  dis¬ 
tortion  wffiich  led  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  same  occasion  to 
claim  that,  by  passing  the  Bill,  they  wmuld  “confer  upon  millions 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  by  the  joint  operation  of  self-help 
and  State-help,  the  greatest  alleviation  of  the  risks  and  sufferings 
of  life  that  any  Parliament  has  ever  conferred  upon  any  people,” 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  whether  the  means  will 
accomplish  the  end,  whether  such  great  and  far-reaching  aims 
can  be  achieved  otherwise  than  step  by  step.  But  if  they  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  domain  of  science,  why  not  in  that  of 
legislation?  And  if  the  result  should  justify  the  speculator,  the 
reward  which  awaits  him  will  be  all  the  greater. 

At  the  present  moment  those  of  us  who  wish  well  to  the  Act, 
who  hope  for  great  effects  from  its  operation,  must  allow  our¬ 
selves,  for  the  sake  of  those  effects,  to  be  hypnotised  for  the  time 
being.  We  must  forget  that  the  Act  on  its  first  presentation  to 
Parliament  w^as  hailed  by  its  friends  as  a  heaven-sent  inspiration, 
but  that,  as  it  finally  passed,  it  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
its  original  form.  True,  the  vital  principles  are  in  the  last  draft 
much  as  they  were  in  the  first,  but  the  copy  of  the  Bill  which 
shows  the  difference  betw^een  it  as  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  as  passed  by  that  House,  must  bring  feelings  of 
doubt  to  its  staunchest  well-wusher,  especially  when  we  remember 
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that  much  of  the  amending  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
pressure  of  those  whose  organisation  is  perfect  and  who  have 
capable  advisers,  because  their  interests  were  seen  to  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  Bill  as  originally  drafted.  Even  with  all 
the  amending  which  the  Bill  has  suffered,  the  Friendly  Societies, 
the  Trade  Unions,  the  medical  profession,  all  the  organised  in¬ 
terests  touched  by  it  still  clamour  for  more  concessions ;  and 
if  that  is  the  case  with  those  who  have  a  voice  to  be  heard ,  what 
must  be  the  position  of  those  vast  sections  of  the  population  who 
remain  unorganised,  with  no  zealous  officialdom  to  speak  for 
them  ?  For  our  owm  part  we  believe  that  the  amending  from  which 
the  Bill  suffered  to  such  an  extent  wmuld  have  been  better  left 
undone.  It  gave  the  opponents  of  the  measure  much  cause  for 
rejoicing  and  aroused  pangs  of  misgiving  in  the  breasts  of  its 
well-wishers.  To  manufacture  new  clauses  wholesale  and  to 
multiply  amendments  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  adminis¬ 
trative  mechanism  of  the  Bill  was  to  invite  the  onslaught  of  a 
horde  of  destructive  critics.  The  Act  as  it  stands  is  the  apotheosis 
of  legislation  by  reference,  and  with  wisely-chosen  and  capable 
officials  the  creation  and  adaptation  of  the  mechanism  might  well 
have  been  left  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  If  the  wording  of 
the  Bill  itself  has  been  so  radically  changed  as  the  result  of 
conferences,  correspondence,  and  deputations,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  regulations,  which,  under  Clause  64  of  the  Act  the 
Commissioners  are  empowered  to  make,  will  have  somewhat  more 
stability. 

The  Act  sets  out  to  effect  two  great  objects  :  (1)  insurance 
against  loss  of  health  and  the  prevention  and  cure  of  sickness, 
and  (2)  insurance  against  unemployment.  With  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  every  employed  person,  whether  male  or  female,  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  65,  earning  not  more  than  £160  a  year,  and 
whether  British  subjects  or  not,  will  be  compulsorily  insured  for 
the  purposes  of  (1).  These  persons  are  termed  “employed  con¬ 
tributors.”  The  exemptions  from  the  Act  include  pensionable 
employees  of  the  Crown  and  of  local  authorities ;  railway  clerks 
and  officials  entitled  to  pension  where  sufficient  provision  is 
already  made  for  sickness ;  teachers  to  whom  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers  Superannuation  Act  of  1898  applies  (likewise 
Scottish  and  Irish  teachers') ;  agents  employed  on  commission  and 
working  for  more  than  one  employer ;  those  employed  casually 
otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  an  employer’s  trade  or  business  : 
members  of  the  crew  of  a  fishing-vessel  working  on  profit-sharing 
lines.  In  addition,  employment  in  the  service  of  the  husband 
or  wife  of  an  insured  person  exempts,  as  does  employment  as 
an  outworker  where  the  person  so  employed  is  the  wife  of  an 
insured  person  and  is  not  wholly  or  mainly  dependent  for  her 
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livelihood  on  her  earnings  in  such  employment.  This  latter  is 
the  famous  clause  introduced  on  the  eve  of  the  South  Somerset 
election  to  satisfy  some  of  the  women  out-workers  in  that  district, 
and  it  is  to  it  that  many  of  the  middle-class  householders  of 
small  means  look  to  exempt  them  from  the  “servant  tax,”  by 
employing  for  day  housework  women  whose  husbands  are  already 
“employed  contributors.”  Other  persons  may  become  “volun¬ 
tary  contributors.”  Those  entitled  to  become  such  are  those 
whose  total  income  from  all  sources  is  below  £160  a  year  and 
who  are  either  (1)  engaged  in  some  regular  occupation  and  de- 
jiondent  for  their  livelihood  on  the  earnings  derived  from  it,  or 
(2)  have  been  insured  persons  {i.e.,  employed  contributors)  for 
five  years  or  more.  The  Act  also  makes  provision  that  where  a 
person  who  would  ordinarily  come  under  its  operation  proves 
that  he  has  a  pension  or  income  of  T26  or  more  not  dependent 
on  his  personal  exertions  or  is  dependent  for  his  livelihood  upon 
some  other  person,  he  may  claim  a  certificate  of  exemption. 
The  funds  for  providing  the  benefits  under  the  Act  and  for  the 
cost  of  the  administration  are  contributed  by  the  worker,  the 
employer,  and  the  State.  The  rate  of  contributions  is  :  — 


Men.  Women. 


1 

d.  —  d. 

M^nker . 

4  Worker  . 

Employer  . 

.3  Employer  . 

3 

State  . 

1 

2  State  . 

2 

I  !, 

Total  .  0  i  Total .  8 

!  .i 


In  the  case  of  employed  contributors  of  either  sex  over  2] 
years  of  age  who  are  not  provided  with  board  and  lodging  by 
their  emp'oyer  the  scale  is  ;  — 


Men. 


— 

!  1  sj'i 

«  'w  ; 

I  0^  O 

! 

Wages  not 
exceeding 
2n.  a  day. 

Wages  not 
exceeding 
2.V.  <od.  a  day. 

d.  i 

d. 

d. 

Worker . 

0  : 

1 

3 

Employer . 

.5 

4 

State . 

j 

!  3 

3 

2 

Total  . 

9 

9 

9  1 

Women. 


— 

Wages  not 
exceeding 

1a.  6d.  a  day. 

Wages  not 
exceeding 

2».  a  day. 

Wages  not 
exceeding 

2a.  6d.  a  day. 

d 

d. 

d. 

Worker . 

0 

1 

3 

Employer . 

5 

4 

3 

State . 

3 

3 

2 

Total  . 

8 

8 

8 
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A  lower  scale  of  contributions  is  set  out  for  Ireland.  Employees 
cease  paying  at  the  age  of  70,  while  voluntary  contributors  pay 
in  accordance  wdth  a  prepared  table  according  to  their  age  at 
entry.  Every  insured  person  will  be  provided  with  a  book  or 
card  upon  which  stamps  must  be  affixed  at  stated  intervals.  The 
employer  is  responsible  for  the  fixing  of  these  stamps,  w'hich 
must  amount  to  the  value  of  his  own  and  the  insured  person’s 
contributions,  but  he  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  insured 
person’s  contributions  from  the  latter’s  wages.  No  contributions 
will  be  payable  during  sickness,  and  an  amount  of  arrears  (not 
greater  than  an  average  of  three  w^eeks)  due  to  unemployment 
will  be  allowed  in  each  year’s  contribution.  When  the  arrears 
amount  to  an  average  of  thirteen  weeks  in  a  year  benefits  other 
than  medical,  sanatorium,  and  maternity  cease,  and  when  they 
amount  to  an  average  of  twenty-six  w'eeks  all  benefits  cease. 
The  benefits  under  the  Act  are  (1)  free  medical  treatment  and 
attendance,  including  the  provision  of  proper  and  sufficient 
medicines  and  surgical  appliances ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that  every  contributor  will  have  free  choice  of  doctor  from  the 
list  compiled  of  those  doctors  who  have  agreed  to  attend  and 
to  treat  insured  persons,  and  to  obtain  their  medicines  and 
appliances  from  such  chemists  and  firms  as  have  agreed  to 
supply  them.  (2)  Treatment  for  tuberculosis  in  sanatoria  or 
other  institutions  for  an  insured  person,  his  wife,  and  family. 
Such  sanatoria  wull  be  built  partly  from  a  sp'ecial  grant  by 
Parliament  of  one  and  a  half  millions  for  the  purpose,  and  partly, 
if  necessary,  by  local  authorities.  Sick  or  disablement  benefit 
will  be  paid  to  an  insured  person’s  dependants  while  he  is  under¬ 
going  treatment  at  such  an  institution.  (3)  Sick  pay,  starting 
from  the  fourth  day  of  illness,  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a  week  for  men 
for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  7s.  fid.  a  w'eek  for  women 
for  the  same  period.  In  the  case  of  unmarried  minors,  persons 
over  fifty  years  of  age  in  certain  cases,  and  married  women,  there 
is  a  slight  variation  from  these  rates.  (41  Maternity  benefit  of 
thirty  shillings  to  an  insured  woman,  or  to  the  wdfe  of  an  insured 
man.  A  married  woman  who  is  insured  is  further  entitled  to 
sickness  benefit  or  disablement  benefit  for  a  period  of  four  weeks 
after  her  confinement.  (5)  Disablement  benefit  of  5s.  a  week 
to  men  and  w’omen  alike  during  the  period  of  disablement.  All 
the  benefits  outlined  above  must,  however,  w'ait  until  the 
accumulation  of  a  fund  which,  from  the  actuarial  point  of  view, 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  them,  and  consequently  the  Act  provides 
that  no  insured  person  will  be  entitled  to  medical  benefit  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  to  sickness 
benefit  until  twenty-six  w^eeks  after  he  insures,  or  he  has  paid 
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twenty-six  contributions  ;  to  disablement  benefit  until  one  hundred 
and  four  weeks  after  he  insures  or  has  paid  one  hundred  and  four 
contributions ;  to  maternity  benefit  until  twenty-six  weeks,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  contributor,  fifty-two  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  insurance.  No  payment  of 
sickness  or  disablement  benefit  will  be  payable  to  contributors 
who  are  inmates  of  workhouses,  hospitals,  convalescent  homes, 
or  similar  institutions.  If,  after  three  years,  on  the  valuation 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  an  approved  society,  a  surplus  is 
found  on  that  part  of  its  work  which  deals  with  State  insurance, 
it  may  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  additional  benefits  as 
follow’s  :  (1)  medical  attendance  and  treatment  for  any  persons 
dependent  upon  the  labour  of  a  member ;  (2)  the  payment  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  dental  treatment ;  (3)  an  increase  of 
sickness  or  disablement  benefit  for  the  insured  person  or  his 
children ;  (4)  increased  maternity  benefit ;  (5)  disablement  benefit 
to  those  not  entirely  incapable  of  work ;  (6)  convalescent  allow¬ 
ances  ;  (7)  old  age  pensions  at  an  earlier  age  than  70 ;  (8)  contri¬ 
butions  to  superannuation  funds ;  (9)  payments  when  not  allowed 
to  attend  work  on  account  of  infection,  &c. 

The  benefits  which  the  Act  can  thus  confer  are  admittedly 
incalculable.  Much  of  the  success  of  its  w'orking  will  depend  upon 
the  agencies  employed.  The  medical  and  sanatorium  benefits  are 
in  all  cases  to  be  administered  by  Local  Health  Committees,  as 
well  as  “additional”  medical  benefits,  but  the  sickness,  disable¬ 
ment,  maternity,  and  “additional”  benefits,  excluding  medical 
benefit,  are  to  be  administered  in  the  main  by  approved  societies. 
It  is  in  this  provision  that  the  great  strength  of  the  Act  will  lie. 
The  conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  become  an 
approved  society  are  such  that  all  the  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade 
Unions  will  be  able  to  comply  with  them.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  magnificent  service  w'hich  the  Friendly  Societies 
and  the  Trade  Unions,  in  this  particular  phase  of  their  activity, 
have  rendered  towards  the  growth  of  mutual  self-help  in  this 
country.  Both  classes  of  organisations  cover  a  wude  ground.  The 
Friendly  Society  may  range  from  the  humble  village  club  to  the 
great  and  powerful  society  with  many  branches  all  over  the 
country,  with  its  self-governing  districts  full  of  activity,  per¬ 
sonal  and  social.  According  to  their  resources,  their  benefits  may 
be  classed  as  embracing  usually  :  (1)  relief  in  case  of  sickness 
or  other  infirmity,  and  in  old  age,  and  the  care  of  wudows  and 
orphans  of  members ;  (2)  birth  and  death  benefits ;  (3)  travel 
benefits  while  in  search  of  employment  and  benefits  when  in 
distress;  (4)  endowment  benefits.  It  is,  however,  only  the  larger 
and  better  managed  societies,  with  ample  reserve  funds,  which 
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can  provide  all  these  benefits,  the  majority  contenting  themselves 
with  providing  only  sick  pay  and  burial  money.  Too  often  many 
start  with  no  graduation  between  the  dues  to  be  paid  by  the  older 
and  younger  members,  and  as  those  already  in  the  society  grow 
older,  the  outgoings  become  greater  and  the  possible  benefits 
fewer,  and  as  a  consequence  younger  members  refuse  to  join, 
until  the  society  finally  has  to  dissolve,  leaving  the  existing  mem¬ 
bers  unprotected.  The  Trade  Unions,  similarly,  range  from  the 
merely  local  union,  of  small  membership  and  limited  funds,  to 
the  large  amalgamated  or  federated  unions,  which  provide  not  only 
dispute  benefits,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  benefits  already 
mentioned,  and  expend  in  these  benefits  some  70  per  cent,  of  their 
income.  It  is  to  these  great  agencies  that  the  Government  wisely 
look  for  help  in  the  working  of  their  great  insurance  scheme. 
Much  has  been  said  since  the  introduction  of  the  English  scheme 
as  to  the  working  of  that  already  in  existence  in  Germany.  The 
following  extract  from  a  White  Paper  [Cd.  5678]  will  show  the 
wisdom  of  the  English  scheme  ; — 

“  The  most  fundamental  difference  between  the  national  system  of 
insurance  against  sickness  and  disablement  proposed  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  corresponding  statutory  provision  already  in  existence  in  Germany 
is  that  of  organisation.  The  National  Insurance  Bill  deals  with  both  of 
these  contingencies  as  part  of  a  single  transaction  between  the  insurer  and 
the  insuring  authority,  and  the  twofold  system  of  insurance  is  under  one 
management.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  sickness  and  disablement 
(the  latter  called  ‘  invalidity,’  and  provided  in  conjunction  with  old-age 
insurance)  are  dealt  with  by  separate  laws;  an  independent  and  wholly 
different  system  of  administrative  machinery  is  set  up  for  each  branch  of 
insurance ;  and  as  the  contributions  are  quite  distinct,  the  contributors  (both 
workpeople  and  employers)  have  to  do  with  two  collecting  authorities.  Not 
only  is  the  combination  of  sickness  with  disablement  insurance, "as  provided 
for  by  the  Bill,  in  complete  consonance  with  the  practice  and  spirit  of  the 
English  Friendly  Society  movement,  but  such  an  arrangement  is  attended 
by  manifest  practical  advantages.  Inasmuch  as  under  the  Bill  disablement 
^  benefit  is  a  direct  continuation  of  sickness  benefit,  and  both  will  be  granted 

by  the  same  approved  societies,  no  special  organisation  will  be  needed  in 
order  to  test  applications  for  the  disablement  allowance.  Hence  all  the 
elaborate  arrangements  devised  by  German  invalidity  insurance  legislation 
for  receiving,  examining,  reporting  and  finally  adjudicating'  upon  such 
applications  become  superfluous,  while  at  the  same  time  expense  is  saved 
and  procedure  expedited. 

“  But,  further,  under  the  Bill  the  insured  workman  will,  from  first  to  last, 
be  able  to  continue  in  the  provident  society  of  his  choice,  without  any  break 
of  associations,  and  at  every  stage  of  his  membership  his  society  will  have 
a  direct  inducement  to  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  Under  the  German 
system  the  workman  who  has  received  sickness  benefit  for  the  appointed 
maximum  period,  and  is  entitled  to  come  on  the  invalidity  funds  by  reason 
of  continued  disablement,  passes  out  of  his  sickness  society  altogether, 
and  it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  that  society  that  he  shall  not  resume 
membership  and  become  a  further  burden  upon  its  resources.  By  making 
sickness  and  disablement  benefits  complementary  and  entrusting  their  dis- 
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tribution  to  one  body,  as  a  rule  an  existing  Friendly  Society,  this  conflict 
of  interest  is  entirely  avoided;  the  workman's  association  with  the  society 
which  he  joined  while  yOung  and  healthy  will  be  retained  throughout  his 
later  and  enfeebled  years;  and  the  old  spirit  of  mutuality  and  comradeship 
which  has  so  honourably  distinguished  the  Friendly  Society  movement  from 
its  commencement  w'ill  be  further  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the 
opportunities  which  the  Bill  will  afford  for  its  exercise  under  more  favourable 
conditions  and  in  a  w'ider  sphere.” 

That,  for  the  most  part,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  is  assured  may  he  taken  for  granted.  The  Act  will  put 
the  strong  societies  in  a  stronger  position  and  the  weak  societies 
in  a  strong  position.  Under  it  they  will  still  have  all  their  former 
independence,  will  still  be  able  to  place  what  conditions  they  like 
on  the  privilege  of  membership  (except  that  admission  may  not 
be  refused  solely  on  account  of  age),  but  their  existing  financial 
position  will  be  enormously  strengthened.  There  are  many 
societies  and  many  branches  of  large  societies  at  the  present  time 
which  would  be  utterly  unable  to  pay  all  the  benefits  under  the 
inducement  of  which  members  have  joined  them  in  large  numbers. 
Many  of  these,  in  order  to  keep  in  existence,  have  had  to  have 
recourse  either  to  drastic  reductions  of  their  benefits,  or  increased 
levies  on  their  members,  who  have  unwillingly  paid  rather  than  lose 
all.  These  societies,  for  every  one  of  their  members  who  becomes 
an  insured  person,  will  have  a  fresh  reserve  placed  to  their  credit. 
The  societies  which  are  already  in  a  strong  financial  position  will 
have  a  corresponding  portion  of  their  reserves  set  free,  from  which 
they  can  give  additional  benefits  to  their  members.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  the  most  important  society  which  was  hesitating  in 
its  support  of  the  Act  was  the  Manchester  T^nity  of  Oddfellows, 
and  that  because  of  the  fact  that  under  the  Act  no  sickness  benefit 
is  to  be  paid  to  insured  persons  during  the  first  three  days  of 
illness.  This  is  a  special  provision  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
malingering,  but  the  contention  of  the  Oddfellows  and  some  other 
societies  is  that  in  their  experience  malingering  is  a  negligible 
quantity,  and  in  consequence  they  have  always  paid  benefit  from 
the  first  day  of  sickness.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
hitherto  insurance  has  been  on  a  voluntary  basis,  exercised  by 
those  w'ho  have  most  to  lose,  and  that  with  such  a  large  influx 
of  unknown  insurers,  some  such  necessary  precaution  must,  in 
the  interests  of  all,  be  imposed.  Besides,  the  Oddfellows,  in  any 
case,  will  be  in  no  less  favourable  a  position  than  any  other 
approved  society.  Provisions  in  the  Act  further  safeguarding 
the  position  of  approved  societies  require  rules  for  the  infliction 
of  penalties  and  suspension  of  benefits.  No  fine,  however,  is  to 
exceed  10s.,  or  20s.  in  case  of  repeated  breaches  of  rules.  No 
suspension  of  a  member  may  last  for  more  than  one  year,  nor  may 
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there  be  a  penalty  or  suspension  for  refusing  an  operation  or 
vaccination,  unless  the  refusal  of  a  minor  operation  is  considered 
unreasonable.  Every  society  is  required  to  keep  its  accounts  under 
the  Act  separate  from  all  other  accounts  and  in  a  prescribed  form  ; 
moreover,  the  accounts  are  subject  to  Government  audit,  and 
management  expenses  are  required  to  be  kept  separate.  To  these 
the  Government  will  contribute  its  proportion.  Elaborate  pro¬ 
visions  are  also  laid  down  for  periodical  valuations  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  societies,  while  small  societies  which  have 
not  sufficient  members  to  secure  a  proper  average  of  risks  are 
grouped  together,  such  grouping  being  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  pooling  surpluses  and  deficiencies  and  not  to  impair  in  any 
way  their  independence.  So  great  are  the  inducements  held  out 
to  become  members  of  approved  societies,  that  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  9,204,000  men  and  3,832,000  women,  or  a  grand  total 
of  13,036,000  persons  will  be  so  enrolled  within  a  year  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  every  insurer  will  become  a  member 
of  an  approved  society.  There  will  be  some  who  will  remain 
outside  their  ranks  either  from  choice,  or  because  their  lives  are 
obviously  so  bad  that  no  society  wdll  accept  them,  or  some  society 
has  even  expelled  them.  These  persons  wdll  be  dealt  with  through 
the  Post  Office,  which  will  collect  their  contributions,  while  the 
Local  Health  Committee  will  administer  their  benefits.  They  will 
be  known  as  “deposit  contributors.”  In  much  the  same  fashion 
as  with  the  societies,  a  membership  book  wdll  be  issued  with  the 
stamp  card,  and  the  contributions  in  the  membership  book  will 
be  charged  annually  with  the  calculated  cost  of  management,  viz., 
seven-ninths  for  men  and  three-quarters  for  women.  When  ill 
and  entitled  to  benefit,  the  contributor  will  withdraw^  hii,  contribu¬ 
tion  at  the  proper  rate.  This  particular  scheme  of  deposit  con¬ 
tributors  has  brought  down  upon  it  much  unmerited  criticism. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Post  Office  Fund  will  become  the 
dumping-ground  for  all  the  bad  lives  which  the  societies  refuse 
to  take;  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  Act  will  be  “to  make  the 
strong  herd  with  the  strong,  and  the  weak  with  the  weak.”  But, 
after  all,  the  Act  is  an  Act  for  insurance  against  loss  of  health, 
and  even  if  it  did  nothing  more  than  give  exact  data  of  those 
for  whom  special  provision  requires  to  be  made,  it  would  yet  be 
performing  an  invaluable  service  for  the  nation.  If  the  scheme 
for  deposit  contributors  will  only  prove  wffiat  its  harshest  critics 
foretell,  it  will  provide  valuable  information  which  could  never 
have  been  obtained  but  for  the  machinery  of  the  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  regulations  w'hich  apply  to  members  of 
approved  societies  and  to  deposit  contributors,  the  Act  contains 
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regulations  which  apply  to  special  classes  of  insured  persons. 
Some  of  these  may  be  briefly  summarised.  Where  a  woman  who 
has  before  marriage  been  an  insured  person  marries,  she  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  ordinary  benefits  until  the  death  of  her  husband 
(but  only  when  unemployed).  While  so  suspended,  however,  and 
a  member  of  a  society,  she  may  become  a  voluntary  contributor 
at  threepence  a  week  and  so  be  entitled  to  medical  benefit  and 
reduced  sick  and  disablement  benefit.  She  will  still  retain  an 
interest  in  her  transfer  value,  which  may  be  dealt  with  in  certain 
ways.  Though  aliens  must  be  compulsorily  insured,  the  State 
pays  no  part  of  their  benefits,  with  certain  exceptions,  while  their 
sickness,  disablement  and  maternity  benefits  are  at  a  reduced  rate. 
Special  arrangements  are  laid  down  for  sailors  and  soldiers,  who 
are  in  a  peculiar  position,  inasmuch  as  they  receive  many  of  the 
benefits  given  by  the  Act  as  a  condition  of  their  service.  A  special 
Navy  and  Army  Fund  is,  therefore,  created,  to  which  they  will 
pay  such  a  rate  of  contribution  as  will  place  them,  when  they 
re-enter  civil  life,  in  as  good  a  position  as  if  they  had  been  in 
civilian  employment.  Seamen  of  the  mercantile  marine  are  also 
dealt  with  by  the  formation  of  a  Seamen’s  National  Insurance 
Society,  to  which  seamen  in  the  foreign  trades  will  contribute 
at  a  reduced  rate.  For  those  employed  in  seasonal  trades  special 
orders  may  be  made  reducing  contributions  during  slack  periods, 
and  increasing  them  during  busy  periods.  In  certain  classes 
of  employment,  as,  for  example,  that  of  domestic  service,  where 
the  employer  makes  himself  liable  to  pay  full  wages  for  six 
weeks,  no  sickness  benefit  wdll  be  payable  for  that  period,  but 
the  employed  rate  wdll  be  reduced  by  twopence  (or  in  the  case 
of  a  woman,  one  penny  halfpenny),  the  employer’s  weekly  con¬ 
tribution  by  one  penny  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  one  half¬ 
penny),  and  the  employed  person’s  w^eekly  contribution  by  one 
penny. 

The  other  great  agencies  which  will  be  responsible  for  the  satis¬ 
factory  working  of  the  Act  are  the  Local  Health  Committees,  to 
be  established  for  every  county  and  county  borough.  Their  num¬ 
ber  will  he  determined  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners,  but  is 
in  no  case  to  be  less  than  forty  or  more  than  eighty.  That  they 
will  act  all  together  in  a  body  is  to  be  doubted.  Efficiency  is 
more  likely  to  be  gained  by  their  being  divided  up  into  districts, 
after  the  manner  of  the  existing  pension  committees.  On  these 
committees  the  interests  of  the  various  persons  concerned  will 
be  adequately  represented,  three-fifths  of  the  total  membership 
being  that  of  representatives  of  approved  societies  and  Post  Office 
deposit  contributors ;  one-fifth  will  be  appointed  by  the  council 
of  the  county  or  county  borough,  while  two  members  will  be 
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elected  by  the  doctors  of  the  district,  and,  in  addition,  of  those 
appointed  by  the  Council  one,  two  or  three,  according  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  committee,  must  be  medical  men. 
The  remaining  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioners,  and  of  these  one  at  least  must  be  a  medical  man, 
and  two  at  least  women,  this  latter  being  a  provision  which  applies 
also  to  those  appointed  by  the  Council.  In  addition  to  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  medical  and  sanatorium  benefit  for  all  insured  con¬ 
tributors  as  well  as  for  Post  OflBce  depositors,  the  Local  Health 
Committees  will  be  required  to  make  reports  as  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  health  within  their  districts,  and  to  disseminate 
information  relating  to  public  health  by  means  of  lectures  and 
otherwise.  On  the  future  relations  between  the  Local  Health 
Committees  and  medical  men  turns,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
the  possibility  of  putting  the  scheme  into  operation  at  all.  How¬ 
ever  much  the  Friendly  Societies  and  the  Trade  Unions  may  be 
willing  to  co-operate,  if  the  medical  men  determine  to  adhere 
to  the  attitude  which  they  have  already  taken  up,  the  Act  must 
naturally  become  unworkable.  But  that  they  will  act  in  any 
unreasonable  manner,  or  refuse  to  give  the  Act  as  it  now  stands  a 
fair  trial,  is  a  proposition  that  need  not  for  one  moment  be 
entertained.  Of  the  six  “cardinal  points”  on  which  they  have 
stood  out,  they  have  been  met  most  generously  on  the  majority. 
These  “cardinal  points”  were  :  (1)  an  income  limit  of  £2  a  w'eek 
for  those  entitled  to  medical  benefits ;  (2)  free  choice  of  doctor 
by  patient,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  doctor  to  act ;  (3)  medical 
and  maternity  benefits  to  be  administered  by  Local  Health  Commit¬ 
tees,  and  not  by  Friendly  Societies  ;  (4)  the  method  of  remuneration 
to  be  as  desired  by  the  doctors  of  each  locality  ;  (5)  adequate  medical 
remuneration ;  (6)  adequate  medical  representation  among  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  and  public  bodies  under  the  scheme,  and 
statutory  recognition  of  local  medical  committees.  Some  of  these 
points  the  text  of  the  Act  secures ;  on  others,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  agreed  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will 
suit  the  customs  and  needs  of  practitioners  in  varying  localities. 
The  two  vital  points  are  :  (1)  adequate  medical  remuneration, 
and  (2)  an  income  limit  of  £2  a  week.  As  to  the  first,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  incorporate  in  the  Act  any  scale  of 
remuneration  which  would  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  needs  of 
varying  districts.  It  must  naturally  be  a  matter  of  agreement 
between  the  Local  Health  Committee  and  the  Local  Medical 
Committee.  It  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose  that 
any  arrangement  between  the  two  committees  will  be  on  some¬ 
what  more  generous  lines  than  the  existing  arrangements  between 
the  medical  profession  and  many  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  In 
VOL.  xci.  N.s.  E 
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some  districts,  and  with  some  societies,  the  practice  may  not 
be  especially  remunerative,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  other  districts, 
it  is  eminently  so.  We  know  of  one  small  society,  of  some  270 
members,  for  whom  the  medical  officer  is  paid  4s.  a  head  a  year, 
making  a  sum  of  .£47  for  the  year.  This  particular  society  had 
last  year  eleven  members  on  the  sick  roll,  making  a  remuneration 
of  £47  for  eleven  patients  of  the  poorer  class.  We  admit  this  was 
a  record  year  for  the  society  and  for  the  doctor !  In  less  healthy 
districts  the  sum  per  head  may  be  anything  up  to  7s.  or  more, 
but  even  then  the  total  remuneration  must  naturally  depend 
ujx)n  the  professional  competition  in  the  district.  As  to  the  wage 
limit  under  the  Act,  it  must  remain  a  disputed  point,  even  with 
those  who  have  considerable  knowledge  of  populous  and  working- 
class  neighbourhoods,  as  to  whether  it  will  have  any  effect,  even 
infinitesimal,  upon  the  average  doctor’s  practice.  Our  ow  n  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  the  majority  of  those  whose  income  limit  is  £160 
a  year  are  members  of  some  sick  club  or  provident  society,  but 
there  seems  to  us  no  doubt  but  that  the  bringing  under  the  com¬ 
pulsory  operation  of  the  Act  as  members  of  approved  societies  so 
many  new  insurers  will  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  income 
of  medical  practitioners  a  steady  and  calculable  amount,  rather 
than  of  reducing  a  precarious  and  fluctuating  one.  Many  other 
questions  are  raised  by  the  Act,  wdiich  can  only  be  touched  upon 
in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  effect 
w’hich  the  Act  will  have  upon  the  work  of  insurance  companies? 
How  will  voluntary  hospitals  be  affected?  Or  what,  again,  will  be 
the  effect  ultimately  of  the  provision  that  where  excessive  sickness 
in  a  locality  is  found  to  be  the  fault  of  some  person  or  authority, 
a  claim  may  be  made  for  extra  expenditure  incurred  thereby?  It 
is  an  old  saying  that  “new  meat  begets  new'  appetite,”  and  we 
may  w'ell  expect  that  those  who  find  the  sense  of  security  and 
confidence  w'hich  insurance  against  sickness  gives  will  hasten  to 
add  to  it  an  anxiety  to  provide  for  themselves  life  policies  and 
endowment  policies,  and  so  considerably  increase  the  business  of 
existing  insurance  companies.  As  to  the  position  of  voluntary 
hospitals  in  the  future,  much  will  depend  upon  the  hospitals  them¬ 
selves.  The  majority  will  probably  rejoice  that  much  of  their 
funds  at  present  expended  on  out-patients  w'ill  be  released  for 
much-needed  work  in  other  directions.  More  than  ever  they  may 
become  the  home  of  research ;  their  operating  theatres  and  their 
laboratories  may  be  re'piisitioned  as  never  before,  for  the  nation 
W'ill  now'  be  their  care.  For  those  who  answ'er  to  the  need,  the 
future  is  assured.  As  to  the  pow'ers  w’ith  which  the  Act  arms 
the  Insurance  Commissioners  in  dealing  w'ith  insanitary  property, 
great  fears  have  been  expressed  lest  these  should  be  exercised  in  an 
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arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner.  Their  powers  in  this  respect 
are  no  greater  than  those  entrusted  to  other  Government  depart¬ 
ments  in  equally  important  matters,  and  that  theirs  should  be 
the  deciding  voice  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  much  expensive 
and  needless  litigation. 

Part  II.  of  the  Act,  which  provides  for  compulsory  insurance 
in  certain  scheduled  trades,  and  is  at  the  same  time  an  endeavour 
to  encourage  voluntary  insurance  in  all  trades,  has  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  discussions  which  have  raged  round  the  first 
part  of  the  Act.  Nevertheless,  its  provisions  are  almost  of  equal 
importance,  for  they  endeavour  to  solve  an  almost  insoluble 
problem.  The  hand  of  the  expert  theorist  is  evident  in  their 
drafting,  and  experience  alone  will  prove  the  success  or  failure 
of  his  theories. 

That  a  measure  so  complex,  touching  so  many  people  and 
such  numerous  interests,  would  fail  to  meet  with  hostility  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for.  That  some  should  feel  they  are  affected  too 
much  by  the  Act,  others  too  little,  is  only  to  be  expected.  But 
that  thousands  of  people  will  bear  witness  to  the  good  it  has 
wrought  in  their  lives  will  be  a  recompense  for  which  the  nation 
as  a  whole  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  much. 


T.  A.  Ingram. 


THE  DEATH-KNELL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

SCHEME. 


We  are  approaching  a  period  when,  in  the  words  of  a  catch  phrase, 
“only  Dreadnoughts  will  count,”  and  when  therefore  the  defence 
of  British  interests  afloat  will  rest  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
ships  built  since  1905.  Our  future  supremacy  on  the  seas  will 
depend  consequently  in  large  measure  on  the  adequacy  of  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  shipbuilding  sanctioned  by  Parliament  during  the  next 
few  years ;  at  present,  w’e,  with  world-wide  dominions,  have  built, 
building,  or  authorised  thirty  large  armoured  vessels  of  the 
new  type,  while  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  have 
twenty-nine  in  hand,  which  they  can  and  will  concentrate  in  the 
North  Sea  and  Mediterranean. 

« 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  an  educational  movement  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  support  of  the  Fleet  which  is  the  “  all  in  all  ” 
of  the  peoples  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire.  Yet  this 
is  the  time  chosen  for  an  active  movement  on  behalf  of  the  form 
of  conscription  advocated  by  the  National  Service  League.  On 
the  Stock  Exchange  an  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a  fund  of 
£10,000,  w'hich  will  be  employed  in  a  national  campaign  in 
support  of  this  organisation’s  propaganda,  the  aim  of  which  is 
as  follows  : — 

“  Every  youth  of  sound  physique,  without  distinction  of  class  (except 
recruits  to  the  Navy  and  Army),  should  be  legally  obliged  to  receive  physical 
education  and  military  drill  at  school,  and  shall  afterwards,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  undergo  a  training  of  from 
four  to  six  months  in  the  Territorial  Force,  followed  by  short  annual 
trainings  for  the  next  three  years.” 

Men  trained  on  these  lines  could,  of  course,  be  useful  only  for 
purposes  of  home  defence ;  they  could  not ,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  be  used,  except  as  individual  volunteers,  in  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  they 
would  encounter  the  hardened  conscripts  with  tw'o  years’  service. 

This  active  movement,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  has  been 
inaugurated  at  the  very  time  when  the  death-knell  of  the  National 
Service  Scheme  has  been  sounded.  It  has  never  received  any 
support  from  the  responsible  authorities  of  the  Navy,  because  it 
would  add  nothing  to  our  strength  at  sea,  where  our  traditional 
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policy  has  been  challenged  by  rival  naval  Powers.  It  has  now 
quite  recently  been  rejected  by  the  officers  who,  in  association  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  are  responsible  for  our  military 
policy.^  The  renewed  agitation  in  favour  of  National  Service, 
whatever  the  patriotic  intentions  of  the  promoters,  enjoys  there¬ 
fore  no  encouragement  from  those  responsible  naval  and  military 
experts  to  whom  the  nation  should  look  for  guidance. 

This  campaign  is  being  organised,  moreover,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  dramatic  exposure  of  the  invasion  theories,  upon 
which  this  conspiracy  against  British  freedom  is  based.  Italy, 
by  the  invasion  of  Tripoli,  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  this 
most  serious  and  most  attractive  of  British  problems — home 
defence.^  The  problem  is  particularly  attractive  to  what  may  be 
described  as  the  “fatalist  school  ”  of  politician,  apparently  largely 
represented  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  insist  on  believing  that 
the  worst  is  possible — if  not  probable — and  attribute  any  better 
fortune  that  may  befall  to  good  luck  rather  than  good  organisation. 

This  “school  ”  hardly  dare  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  is 
completely  surrounded  by  water.  They  put  little  trust  in  the 
Navy.  Their  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  Territorial  Army,  which  they 
persist  in  regarding  as  our  defence  against  the  great  conscript 
armies  of  the  Continent,  and  therefore  inadequate  and  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.®  They  are  never  so  proud  as  when  they  can  secure  a 
soldier  on  the  retired  list  to  warn  them  that  the  British  Fleet 
cannot  protect  this  country  from  the  coming  of  a  stealthy  foe  from 
overseas,  or  a  retired  sailor  to  assemble  arguments  to  show  that 
a  great  army  of  conscript  soldiers  is  necessary  to  our  salvation, 
or  a  politician  to  inform  them  that  we  must  have  an  army  after 
the  German  pattern  if  we  are  to  hold  our  “place  in  the  sun.” 
With  such  Englishmen  of  little  faith,  many  fears,  and  over  active 
imaginations,  it  is  hopeless  to  argue.  It  is  impossible  to  instil 
courage  and  confidence  into  those  who  refuse  to  recognise  those 
permanent  geographical  and  physical  factors  wffiich  dictate  to  the 
nation  the  policy  of  defence  which  is  strategically  and  economically 
in  the  highest  interests  of  the  State.  But  there  is  a  far  larger 
class  which  is  fortunately  willing  to  weigh  all  the  factors  of  the 
situation  judicially. 

(1)  Cf.  Lord  Haldane’s  statement  of  December  1st  last. 

(2)  Cf.  “The  Peril  of  Invasion  :  Italy’s  Bolt  from  the  Blue.”  Fortnightly 
Review,  December,  1911. 

(3)  In  his  recent  report  on  the  Territorial  Army,  General  Sir  John  French 
states  : — “  I  think  it  right  to  place  on  record  that  complaints  were  made  to  me 
by  more  than  one  Commanding  Officer  that  their  endeavours  to  obtain  recruits 
were  much  hampered  by  agents  of  the  National  Service  League,  who  are  said  to 
go  about  certain  districts  advising  men  not  to  take  service  with  the  Territorial 
Force.” 
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1. — The  Basis  of  Defence  Policy. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  the  defence  of  a  country,  it  is 
essential  to  ascertain,  first,  what  has  to  be  defended,  and  secondly, 
what  the  defence  is  against.  No  two  peas  are  alike,  and  every 
country  differs  from  its  neighbours,  and  as  it  differs  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  geographical  position,  and  environment,  so  its  defensive  needs 
differ.  A  country,  with  very  exposed  land  frontiers,  will  press 
a  rifle  into  the  hands  of  every  able-bodied  man,  as  has  been  done 
in  Switzerland,  which  has  hitherto  very  wisely  concluded  that  a 
Swiss  navy  is  unnecessary.  A  country  with  very  exposed  sea 
frontiers,  like  the  United  Kingdom,  wdll  spend  every  pound  it 
can  spare  on  ships  and  men,  and  wdll  be  content  (apart  from  its 
Imperial  military  force)  to  devote  a  relatively  small  sum  to  the 
provision  of  such  a  limited  army  as  can  deal  with  fortuitous  raids 
of  small  bodies  of  enemy  soldiers  as  may,  by  their  insignificant 
proportions,  get  through  the  British  Navy’s  double  line.  No 
Swiss  patriot  has  yet  urged  that  Switzerland  should  have  a  navy 
because  England  has  a  navy ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  persons 
w'ho  urge  that  we  should  have  compulsory  military  service  because 
Switzerland  has  adopted  this  system.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  the 
argument  is  not  exactly  on  these  lines ;  the  claim  in  its  latest 
form  is  that  because  Germany  is  building  a  great  fleet  (to  the 
admitted  neglect  of  her  army) ,  and  has  now  a  navy  of  something 
less  than  half  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet,  therefore  we  must 
create  a  vast  military  force  (to  the  inevitable  neglect  of  our  Fleet). 

From  an  argument  more  or  less  on  these  lines  arises  the 
“crabbing  ’’  of  the  Territorial  Force,  and  the  cry  that  these  citizen 
soldiers  are  unfitted  to  deal,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  with  a  horde 
of  “well-seasoned  Continental  troops  ”  ! — man  to  man.  Of  course 
they  are  not ;  no  one  in  his  senses  ever  imagined  that  they  w^ere. 
They  are  amateurs;  the  conscripts  on  the  Continent,  raised  on  a 
two  years’  service  system ,  are  something  less  of  amateurs ;  and 
for  any  serious  fighting  that  has  to  be  done  either  in  the  British 
Isles  or  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  at  short  notice  we  keep  an 
army  of  professionals.  This  is  the  only  long-service  army  in 
the  world,  and  length  of  service  with  the  colours  still  counts 
towards  high  efficiency. 

No  sound  conclusion  as  to  our  defensive  needs  can  be  reached 
until  it  is  admitted  that  this  country  is  an  island,  and  that,  being 
an  island  and  the  centre  of  an  Empire  united  by  water,  there  is 
no  basis  for  comparison  between  our  defensive  arrangements  and 
those  of  Continental  Powers.  So  far  as  the  fear  of  invasion  is 
concerned  we  have  no  interest  in  the  size  and  efficiency  of  Con- 
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tiiiental  armies  as  a  whole ;  our  only  concern  is  with  the  number 
of  men  who  can  get  from  the  Continent  past  the  British  Fleet’s 
double  line  of  defence  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  attempt  to 
injure  us  in  our  island  homes,  or  who  can  cross  the  seas  and  invade 
outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  routes  which  invaders  must 
traverse  are  maritime  routes,  and  therefore  it  is  by  sea  powder 
that  an  effective  defence  can  be  made  against  invasion  on  a  grand 
scale  of  almost  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  on  this  question  of  the  danger  of 
invasion  there  is  complete  agreement  between  the  late 
Unionist  Cabinet  and  the  present  Liberal  Cabinet.  Both  studied 
the  problem  with  the  assistance  of  their  naval  and  military 
experts.  On  both  occasions  the  case  of  the  “invasion  school  ”  was 
put  forward  and  elaborated  wdth  the  greatest  care  by  its  foremost 
and  cleverest  exjxinents,  and  on  both  occasions  the  case  w'as  not 
merely  held  to  have  been  not  proven,  but  it  was  agreed  that  it 
depended  upon  theoretical  arguir.ents  which  had  been  conclusively 
shown  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  In  the  light  of  Italy’s 
transjwtation  of  25,000  men  to  Tripoli,  with  absolute  command 
of  the  sea,  in  a  period  of  something  over  three  weeks,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  recall  wdio  were  the  British  experts  who  held  the  opinions 
now  shown  in  practice  to  have  been  sound  ;  — 

First  Enquiry.  Second  Enquiry. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Walter  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Fisher  of 
Kerr,  First  Sea  Lord.  Kilverstone,  First  Sea  Lord. 

Vice-Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Bat-  Rear-Admiral  Sir  E.  J.  Slade,  Direc- 
tenbei",  Director  of  Naval  In-  tor  of  Naval  Intelligence, 

telligence.  Field-Marshal  Sir  William  Nichol- 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  Com-  son,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.  Major-General  Sir  J .  S.  Ewart, 
Field-^Iarshal  Sir  William  Nicholson,  Director  of  Military  Operations. 

Director-General  of  Mobilisation  General  Sir  John  French,  Inspector- 
and  Military  Intelligence.  General  of  the  Forces. 

Secretary  :  Sir  George  Sydenham  Secretary  :  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Clarke,  late  R.E.  Ottley. 

Since  the  last  inquiry  was  held.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Arthur 
Wilson,  as  Lord  Fisher’s  successor,  has  examined  the  defensive 
machinery,  and,  with  full  knowledge,  this  officer,  holding  the 
highest  position  in  the  naval  hierarchy,  has  stated  that  “An 
invasion,  even  on  the  moderate  scale  of  70,000  men,  is  practically 
impossible.” 

On  the  question  of  the  defensive  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
there  is  no  division  of  opinion  betw'een  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office,  or  betw^een  the  late  Unionist  Government  and  the 
present  Liberal  Government.  The  definite  policy  of  both  the 
great  political  parties  in  the  State  and  of  the  naval  and  military 
exports  is  based  on  immutable  facts.  What  that  policy  is,  the 
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Prime  Minister,  in  summarising  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence,  revealed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  26th,  1909  : — 

“  The  conclusions  at  which  we  unanimously  arrived — all  the  naval  as  well 
as  all  the  military  members  of  the  Committee  being  one  on  this  point — may 
be  summed  up  under  two  heads  : 

“  (a)  In  the  first  place  we  decided  that  so  long  as  the  naval  supremacy 
of  this  country  is  adequately  assured,  invasion  on  a  large  scale,  by 
which  I  mean  invasion  on  such  a  scale  as  was  contemplated  by 
Lord  Roberts,  involving  the  transport  of  120,000  or  150,000  men, 
is  an  absolutely  impracticable  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
permanently  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  whatever  might  be  the  strength 
and  organisation  of  our  military  force  at  home — even  if  we  had  an  Army 
as  strong  as  that  of  Germany  herself — it  would  be  impossible  for  this  country 
to  prevent  invasion,  and  its  subjection  to  the  enemy  would  be  inevitable. 
It  follows  from  that  proposition  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Admiralty 
to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy  at  such  a  point  that  we  cannot  lose 
the  command  of  the  sea.  Against  any  reasonable  and  possible  combination 
which  may  be  brought  against  us,  if  we  hold  the  sea  we  make  invasion 
impracticable. 

“(b)  I  come  to  the  second  phase  :  there  are  disciples  of  what  is  called 
the  blue-water  school,  who  think  you  can  so  rely  on  your  Navy  that  you 
do  not  require  to  keep  up  a  home  Army  at  all.  That  school  did  not  find 
much  support  from  the  evidence  which  was  laid  before  us,  and  our  second 
proposition  is  this,  that  w'e  ought  to  have  an  Army  for  home  defence  sufficient 
in  numbers  and  organisation  for  two  purposes — in  the  first  place  to  repel 
what  are  called  raids,  that  is  to  say,  sporadic  offensive  expeditions  which 
are  small  in  numbers  and  are  not  intended  permanently  to  occupy  the  country, 
but  only  to  inflict  as  much  damage  as  they  can;  and  in  the  second  place, 
adequate  to  compel  an  enemy  which  contemplates  invasion  to  come  with  so 
substantial  a  force  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  evade  our  Fleets. 

“  It  has  often  been  said — I  do  not  know  how  the  figure  first  came  to  be 
mentioned — that  no  one  would  attempt  an  invasion  of  this  country  with 
less  than  70,000  men.  Our  Admiralty  believe  that  a  force  of  very  much 
less  than  70,000  could  not  possibly  evade  our  Fleets.  No  one,  I  think, 
would  undertake  the  task  of  invasion  with  a  force  of  less  than  70,000  men. 
I  do  not  think  70,000  men  will  ever  get  to  England  at  all,  but  we  must  have 
an  ample  margin  of  safety.  Our  conclusion  was  that  in  order  to  ensure 
that  margin  the  force  for  home  defence,  permanently  maintained  here, 
should  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  a  foreign  invasion  of  70,000  men. 

In  this  declaration  of  defensive  policy,  Mr.  Balfour,  on  behalf 
of  the  Unionist  Party,  concurred.  Everything  which  has  since 
occurred  shows  that  if  this  policy  errs  at  all,  it  errs  on  the  side 
of  safety. 

The  case  against  invasion  on  a  grand  scale  has  been  proved  up 
to  the  hilt  on  the  admission  of  every  responsible  naval  and  military 
expert.  In  face  of  such  unanimity  why  should  any  body  of  men 
continue  to  support  a  theory  which  is  demonstrably  untrue?  It 
is  not  patriotic,  because  the  amount  of  money  and  effort  which 
can  be  devoted  to  home  defence  is  not  illimitable;  the  more  the 
energy  and  money  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  British  Isles 
against  a  bogey,  the  less  wdll  he  available  for  the  main  defence 
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of  an  Empire  which  lives  on  and  hy  the  sea,  and  which,  without 
the  command  of  the  sea,  must  inevitably  be  shattered  into  frag¬ 
ments  as  the  result  of  the  first  onslaughts  of  a  determined  enemy. 
If  the  country  cannot  accept  the  carefully  considered  view's  of  the 
succession  of  distinguished  naval  and  military  officers  who  have 
been  responsible  for  our  defence  policy  at  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  during  the  past  decade,  by  whose  views  is  it  to  be 
guided?  Is  it  not  preposterous  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  deflect  national  policy  from  its  proper  channel — its  channel 
under  Conservative,  Unionist,  and  Liberal  Cabinets — by  an 
agitation  which  events  have  shown  to  be  ill-informed  and  contrary 
to  the  highest  expert  opinion? 


2. — Compulsory  Service  Condemned. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  military  experts  on  the 
National  Service  scheme  there  has  been  no  concealment.  Speak¬ 
ing  on  December  1st  last,  at  a  Territorial  gathering.  Lord  Haldane 
remarked  : — 

“  One  thing  was  certain,  and  that  was  that  a  compulsory  and  a 
voluntary  system  could  not  exist  side  hy  side.  Those  in  favour  of 
compulsion  talked  of  a  four  months’  or  a  six  months’  training.  This 
was  the  programme  of  a  great  many  civilians  and  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  retired  officers.  But  if  one  asked  the  soldiers  on  the  active 
list,  the  men  whose  daily  business  it  was  to  deal  with  military  problems, 
they  said  it  was  no  use  talking  of  less  than  two  years’  training  begun 
at  an  age  not  lower  than  19,  if  we  were  to  have  troops  to  meet  on 
equal  terms  trained  Continental  soldiers.  If  that  were  true,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  National  Service  League  did  not  suit  either  the  com¬ 
pulsory  or  the  voluntary  system,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  could  not  be  the  two  systems  side  by  side,  as  we  had  to  raise  an 
enormous  army  for  service  in  India,  South  Africa,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.” 

The  Secretary  for  War  could  hardly  have  been  more  explicit. 
His  words  can  mean  only  one  thing — that  the  distinguished 
officers  associated  with  his  administration  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
programme  of  the  National  Service  League,  and  that  they  have 
definitely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  w'e  must  either  develop  our 
existing  military  forces  on  voluntary  lines  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  or  adopt  conscription  on  Continental  lines.  So  far  as  well- 
informed  military  opinion  is  concerned,  this  declaration  sounds  the 
death-knell  of  such  a  radically  unsound  scheme  as  that  advocated 
by  the  National  Service  League. 

It  is  a  fair  and,  indeed,  inevitable  conclusion,  moreover,  that 
responsible  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  Army,  if  they  were 
prepared  to  advocate  conscription,  would  do  so  not  on  account 
of  our  danger  of  invasion,  but  because  they  considered  such  an 
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abnormal  departure  from  the  well-established  principle  of  British 
defence  desirable  in  order  to  enable  us  to  play  a  more  dominant 
part  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  compulsory  service  army 
w^ould  take  the  place,  not  of  the  existing  Eegular  Army,  but 
would  replace  the  Territorial  Army,  thus  raising  the  Army  Esti¬ 
mates  from  their  present  level — nearly  £25,000,000,  excluding  the 
outlay  on  the  Territorials — to  probably  as  much  as  £50,000,000. 
The  politician  is  yet  unborn  who  believes  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  can  afford  to  incur  a  military  budget  of  this 
size  in  addition  to  Navy  Estimates  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  will,  in  our  lifetime,  fall  below  £40,000,000,  and  may 
again  rise  to  about  £45,000,000. 

Moreover,  a  British  conscript  army  would  be  such  a  menace 
to  neighbouring  countries,  since  the  Fleet  could  secure  it  safe 
transport  across  the  English  Channel  or  North  Sea,  that  Germany 
and  France  in  particular  would  be  compelled  to  defend  themselves 
against  us,  and  thus  the  competition  in  naval  power  wmuld  begin 
once  more,  with  the  result  that  we  should  pay  more  for  security 
afloat — a  necessity — in  order  to  be  able  to  play  a  more  aggressive 
part  on  the  Continent — a  luxury. 

3. — The  Danger  .\nd  the  Defence. 

The  problem  of  borne  defence  is  revealed  on  the  highest  expert 
authority  as  one  of  easily  manageable  proportions.  Tbe  War 
Office  adopts  the  extreme  limit — a  possible  invasion  of  70,000  men 
— while  the  Admiralty  holds  that  “no  force  of  anything  approach¬ 
ing  that  strength  could  land  on  these  shores.”  The  target  at  which 
the  British  authorities  must  aim  is  therefore  70,000  men  at  an 
extreme  figure.  At  the  same  time,  the  home  defence  force  must 
be  such  as  can  deal  with  raids  by  a  small  force  of  2,000  or  so 
which  may  slip  past  the  Fleets.  This  is  the  target.  What  is 
the  force  available  to  hit  it?  The  position  may  be  stated  thus  : 

Possible  British  Danger— 70,000. 

Maximum  force  which  can  be  landed  by  an  enemy,  70,000  men. 

Raiding  force  which  may  elude  the  British  Navy’s  double  line 
of  defence — the  seagoing  fleets  and  the  mobile  coast  defence  of 
destroyers  and  submarines — 2,000  or  so. 

British  Defence. 

(a)  In  Time  of  Peace — 526,000. 

The  Two-Power  Standard  Fleet,  supported  by  a  large  and 
active  coast  defence  force. 

The  Regular  Army  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  251,481  (White 
Paper  C  D.  5594). 
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The  Territorial  Army  of  260,000  men,  and  15,000  to  20,000 
National  Eeservists.  (Lord  Haldane  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
November  20th,  1911.) 

(b)  In  Time  of  War— About  375,000. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Expeditionary  Eorce,  the  Navy  would 
still  perform  its  role,  and  the  land  forces  available  would  include  : 

(a)  100,000  Special  Reservists — corresponding  to  the  old 
Militia  with  improved  training. 

(b)  260,000  men  of  the  Territorial  Army. 

(c)  15,000  to  20,000  National  Reservists,  &c. 

The  disproportion  between  the  target  and  the  British  force 
maintained  to  hit  it  is  completely  exposed  in  this  brief  summary. 

The  task  to  which  the  Army  Council  has  set  itself  is  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  home  defence  force  to  deal  with  the  maximum  danger 
of  invasion  by  70,000  men  and  the  minimum  danger  of  sporadic 
raids.  We  have  had  nothing  like  the  scheme  in  our  history.  If 
the  General  Staff  had  done  nothing  else,  it  would  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  Fnited  Kingdom  for  its  clear 
thinking  and  prompt  action  in  this  matter. 

From  the  first  they  have  considered  that  the  important  point 
is  the  organi.sation  in  suitable  units  of  a  home  force  for  : 

(1)  Coast  defence. 

(2)  Defence  against  raids  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

(3)  A  Central  Force  capable  of  reinforcing  the  local  forces 
required  for  defence  against  raids,  and  also  capable  of  dealing  with 
attack  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  20th  last,  Lord  Haldane 
explained  how  these  needs  were  met  ;  — 

Coast  Defence. 

“We  rely,  to  begin  with,  on  the  Regular  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  and 
Royal  Engineers,  who  are  required  to  man  fixed  defences.  Next  we 
rely  on  the  Special  and  Extra  Reserve  battalions,  which,  when  they 
have  absorbed  the  unfit  left  behind  by  Line  battalions  and  the  surplus 
Regular  Reservists,  will  amount  to  100,000  in  all  ranks.  These  Special 
Reserve  battalions  are  small  in  time  of  peace,  but  the  Extra  Reservists 
and  the  other  additions  swell  up  these  third  battalions  in  many  cases 
to  1,100  and  1,200.  We  also  rely  for  coast  defence  on  certain  technical 
units  of  the  Territorial  Force  raised  locally  in  defended  ports  and  trained 
there.  The  Army  troops  battalions  and  a  few'  batteries  from  certain 
Divisions  of  the  Territorial  Force  are  also  allotted  to  garrison  duties. 

Defence  Against  Raids. 

“  This  implies  that  we  should  have  troops  along  the  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  these  raids  and  being  in  superior  force  when  they 
come,  and,  above  all,  being  able  to  hold  them  until  the  Central  Force 
can  come  up.  For  that  purpose  we  have  assigned  eleven  Mounted 
Brigades  and  ten  Divisions  of  the  Territorial  Force. 
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The  Central  Force. 

“Three  Mounted  Brigades  and  four  Divisions  of  the  Territorial  Force 
are  originally  allotted,  and  in  the  event  of  serious  attack  this  Force 
would  be  augmented  by  Mounted  Brigades  and  Divisions  forming  part 
of  the  local  forces  as  soon  as  the  main  point  of  attack  had  been 
determined.  Arrangements  are  also  made  to  include  in  the  Central 
Force  two  Divisions  of  the  Regular  Army  if,  when  the  necessity  for 
taking  expeditionary  action  arises,  the  Territorial  Force  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  capable  of  undertaking  the  duties  of  home  defence  without  the 
aid  of  Regular  troops.” 

These  plans  constitute  a  well-thought-out  and  carefully  co¬ 
ordinated  scheme  of  defence — giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles  an  assurance  of  safety  which  they  have  never  had 
before. 


3.  —The  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

We  have  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways.  There  is  no  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  development  of  our  present  home  defence 
organisation  on  voluntary  lines  and  the  adoption  of  a  full-blooded 
scheme  of  conscription  based  upon  two  years  with  the  colours,  in 
addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  the  present  Regular  Army 
which  is  essential  for  Imperial  defence. 

There  is  no  praise  too  high  for  those  citizens  who  have  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  devotion  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilisation 
to  the  call  of  service  in  the  Territorial  Army.  The  fact  that  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  officers  and  men  are  enrolled  in  this  force, 
with  its  onerous  terms  of  service,  is  a  complete  and  final  reply 
to  the  jeremiads  of  those  who  are  continually  telling  us  that 
patriotism  is  dead,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  by 
force  service  w’hich  hitherto  has  been  rendered  by  choice. 

In  order  to  appreciate  what  has  been  accomplished,  it  may  be 
well  to  contrast  the  Territorial  organisation  which  we  now  possess 
wdth  the  Volunteer  force  which  it  superseded.  This  may  be  most 
effectively  done  in  parallel,  comparing  the  Volunteers  and 
Yeomanry  in  1905  with  the  Territorial  Army  in  October  last. 


Yeomanry  and  Volunteers. 


1905. 


Strength. 


Territorial  Army. 
1911. 


Officers  .  9,982* 

Other  ranks .  254,767’ 

’  Including  Chaplains  and  Isle  of  Man 
Volunteers. 


Officers  .  9,475’  ^ 

Other  ranks  .  254,692’  ’ 

’  Exclusive  of  Chaplains  and  Isle  of 
Man  Volunteers. 

^  Besides  these  there  are  National 
Reservists  and  724  R.A.M.C.  Officers 
and  926  Officers  of  the  C.T.C.  and 
the  U.L. 
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Yeomanry  . 

8  days. 

Numbers  at  Camp. 

15  days. 

.  23,0.36*2  Officers*  . 

8  days. 
1,011  ., 

15  days. 
6,975 

Volunteers  . 

..  148,925  . 

..  24,882*  Other  ranks... 

75,522  ., 

,.  148,318 

148,925  . 

..  47,918 

76,533  . 

..  165,293 

Total .  196,843  Total .  231,826 

*  Includes  Permanent  Staff.  *  Exclusive  of  Permanent  Staff. 

*  Return  does  not  indicate  number 
present  for  less  than  15  days. 

Terms  of  Service. 

Impl.  Yeomanry  : — Enlistment  for  3  4  Years  (and  re-engagements  for  1,  2, 

years.  3,  or  4  years  on  the  active  list — 

Volunteers  : — Enrolment. — No  fixed  further  re-engagements  for  the  Ter- 

period.  ritorial  Force  Reserve). 

War  Organisation. 

Practically  non-existent  with  the  Practically  the  same  for  the  Territorial 
Volunteers.  The  Infantry  were  Army  as  that  of  the  Regulars  and 

grouped  into  Brigades  commanded  organised  as  a  Field  Army.  The 

partly  by  Regulars  and  partly  by  Divisional  organisation  of  the  Terri- 

V olunteer  officers.  There  were  no  torial  Force  was  unknown  in  the 

units  of  R.H.A.,  R.F.A.,  Technical  time  of  the  Volunteers. 

Cos.  R.E.,  A.S.C.,  units,  or  or-  Imperial  Service,  October  1,  1911  : — 
gaiiLsed  ambulances,  so  that  in  no  1,140  officers  and  19,302  other  ranks 

sense  could  it  be  said  that  the  had  undertaken  the  liability  for 

Volunteers  could  be  mobilised  as  a  this  service,  including  practically 

Field  Army.  the  whole  of  King  Edw'ard’s  Horse 

and  the  7th  Middlesex  Regiment. 

Is  it  not  apparent  from  this  brief  survey  that  since  1905,  when 
we  were  still  under  the  shadow  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  and 
the  nation’s  loins  were  girded,  British  patriotism  has  risen  to  new 
heights?  Surveying  the  present  situation  in  contrast  with  the 
old,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
urges  some  publicists  to  recommend  that  we  should  scrap  the  fine 
military  machine  which  has  been  created  by  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  money  and  energy  in  order  to  embark  upon  a  new  and 
untried  method  of  home  defence,  uncalled  for  by  the  extent  of 
our  needs  and  entirely  alien  to  the  temper  of  the  British  people. 

We  have  to-day  a  Territorial  Force  organised  as  a  field  army 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  best  regular  officers  at  the  disposal 
of  the  War  Office.  As  Lord  Haldane  has  explained,  there  are 
fourteen  Divisions  of  the  Territorial  Force,  and  there  are  fourteen 
Major-Generals  of  the  Begulars  who  are  commanders  of  Divisions, 
each  of  w'hom  has  a  General  Staff  officer.  Those,  of  course,  are 
all  Eegulars.  In  addition,  there  are  thirty-one  Regular  Brigade 
commanders ;  there  are  some  ex-Eegular  commanders  still  com- 
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manding  Brigades,  but  the  policy  is  to  substitute  active  Regular 
officers  on  half-pay  for  the  retired  officers  who  were  employed 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Force,  so  that  the  Brigade 
commands  may  as  nearly  as  possible  be  filled  by  Regular  officers, 
who  will  know  that  their  promotion  depends  on  the  success 
they  make  in  handling  their  Brigades.  Nine  exceptionally 
capable  Territorial  officers  have  been  promoted  to  command 
Brigades.  There  are  406  Regular  adjutants  and  four  ex-Regular 
adjutants.  The  nation  has  thus  obtained  a  co-ordinated  military 
machine  wdth  a  unified  policy ;  on  the  one  side  is  the  Regular 
Army  with  its  Expeditionary  Force,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the 
Territorial  Army  organised  for  home  defence,  and  trained  under 
the  superintendence  of  over  450  Regular  officers.  This  is  the 
machine  which  the  nation  is  asked  to  put  on  the  “  scrap  heap  ” 
by  the  National  Service  League,  for  compulsion  would  ruin  the 
volunteer  army  and  change  its  wffiole  spirit. 

The  duty  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  assuredly  lies  In 
the  opposite  direction.  The  more  they  realise  what  has  been 
already  achieved,  the  more  whole-heartedly  will  they  support  the 
military  administration  in  its  effort  to  achieve  yet  greater  things. 
The  Territorial  Army  has  its  defects — what  human  institution  has 
not? — but  the  Territorial  Army  is  young,  and  year  by  year  it  is 
attaining  a  higher  standard.  Destructive  criticism  may  hinder 
this  work,  and  it  wdll  certainly  discourage  recruits  from  coming 
forward  to  render  a  service  which,  however  limited  the  danger 
of  invasion,  is  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  expressions  of 
patriotism. 

4. — An  Alternative  National  Programme. 

Now  that  military  opinion  has  condemned  the  scheme  of  the 
National  Service  League,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  great 
organisation,  with  its  vast  influence  and  considerable  funds, 
will  be  turned  to  useful  work?  If  the  leaders  who  have  now 
had  their  programme  condemned  by  the  naval  and  military 
experts  had  but  the  courage  to  gather  up  the  strength  at 
their  disposal  and  devote  it  to  furthering  the  carefully  thought 
out  plans  of  the  Army  Council,  what  a  magnificent  work 
they  might  accomplish.  Let  those  who  appreciate  the  deep 
patriotic  fervour  w'hich  inspires  the  country  consider  what  enthu¬ 
siasm  w'ould  run  riot  through  the  counties  and  towms  and  villages 
if  the  National  Service  League  adopted  some  such  programme 
as  the  following  :  — 

(1)  Compulsory  continuation  schools  for  all  boys  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  curriculum  to  include  hygiene,  tech¬ 
nical  instruction,  and  compulsory  physical  drill.  Only  those  who 
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are  familiar  with  the  marvellous  results  of  physical  drill  upon  the 
lads  recruited  for  the  Navy  can  fully  appreciate  the  influence  which 
this  reform  would  have  in  developing  the  physique  of  the  nation. 

(2)  Voluntary  military  training  in  cadet  corps.  The  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  camp  expenses  would  be  provided  by  the  local  education 
authorities,  supplemented  by  the  large  voluntary  subscriptions  which 
now  go  to  the  support  of  the  various  lads’  organisations  with  an  enrolled 
strength  of  about  450,000. 

(3)  Encouragement  of  the  Territorial  Force  fed  from  the  cadet  corps. 
In  carrying  out  this  aspect  of  its  work,  the  League  would  occupy  very 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  Territorial  Army  as  the  Navy  League 
occupies  towards  the  Navy.  Every  branch  throughout  the  country 
would  become  an  educational  agency  assisting  by  meetings  and  lectures 
in  attracting  recruits. 

This,  in  brief  outline,  is  surely  a  policy  which  would  be 
calculated  to  wdn  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  classes  in  the 
community,  irrespective  of  political  complexion  or  sectarian 
differences.  It  may  be  that  as  a  preliminary  to  the  success  of 
this  programme,  it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  out  a  suggestion 
put  forward  in  a  thoughtful  article  published  in  the  last  number 
of  “National  Defence.”  Until  the  main  burden  of  the  cost  of  the 
Territorial  Army  is  removed  from  the  Army  Estimates,  Eegular 
soldiers  will  always  regard  it  with  jealousy.  In  the  present  year 
the  cost  of  the  Territorial  Force  amounts  to  .£3,165,615.  It  is  a 
large  sum,  and  many  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  view  this 
expenditure  of  Army  funds  upon  what  is,  after  all,  only  a  citizen 
army  for  home  defence  with  disfavour.  If  it  were  possible  to 
relieve  the  Army  Estimates,  in  part,  at  least,  of  this  burden,  the 
attitude  of  Regular  officers  towards  the  Territorial  Force  would 
undergo  considerable  modification. 

Such  a  change  would  be  in  line  with  present  policy.  One  of 
the  main  features  of  Lord  Haldane’s  Territorial  Forces  Act  was 
the  resuscitation  of  the  military  position  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  was  to  be,  not  only  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Territorial 
County  Association,  but  he  was  to  he  given  hack  his  old  right  of 
either  nominating  officers  or  granting  commissions  to  officers  for 
the  old  Militia  ,  now  Territorial  Forces.  He  was  to  be  President 
of  a  County  Association,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  men  of 
position,  civil  and  military,  connected  with  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion,  and  commercial  and  professional  industry  of  the  county, 
and  belonging  to  the  Territorial  battalions  of  the  county  regiment. 
The  rally  w^as  to  be  a  county  rally,  and  already  it  has  resulted 
in  the  drawing  together  in  a  remarkable  degree  quite  unanticipated 
in  some  quarters  of  all  that  is  best  in  county  life.  Under  a 
Unionist  Government,  this  movement  wdll  assuredly  make  further 
progress.  Therefore  there  would  be  nothing  parochial  in  suggest¬ 
ing  a  county  rate. 
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The  suggestion  is  surely  one  well  worthy  of  consideration  if 
the  Territorial  Army  is  to  be  freed  from  those  influences  which 
tend  to  cramp  its  development  and  is  to  be  definitely  recognised 
as  a  citizen  army  for  home  defence,  depending  for  its  efficiency 
mainly  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  county,  town,  and  village. 

The  WTiter  in  “National  Defence”  indicates  the  machinery  by 
which  this  reform  could  be  carried  out. 

“  We  can  see  no  practical  means  of  levying  a  Territorial  rate  except 
through  the  county  machinery.  It  is  ready  to  hand.  Every  householder, 
as  is  well  known,  is  supplied  with  a  demand-note  half-yearly,  on  which 
is  clearly  defined  the  rates  he  has  to  pay — police,  road,  poor,  and  other 
rates.  We  have  shown  how  these  rates  have  grown  up  from  the  old  feudal 
system  of  personal  service,  by  a  process  of  evolution  over  many  centuries. 
Everyone  admits  the  justice  of  these  rates;  they  are  naturally  paid  on 
the  presentation  of  the  demand-note.  All  that  would  be  required  would 
be  the  addition  on  this  demand-note  of  a  Territorial  rate  with  four  con¬ 
ditions  of  exemption  : — 

(1)  Have  you  served  in  any  of  the  forces,  naval  or  military? 

(2)  Are  you  serving? 

(3)  Will  you  join  any  of  these  forces  during  the  present  year? 

(4)  Do  you  belong  to  the  police  force  of  the  county? 

“  The  exact  apportionment  of  this  rate  is  a  question  for  skilled  actuaries 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  given  that  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  rate  is  based  is  not  only  a  just  one,  but  acceptable  to  the 
manhood  of  the  country  as  not  derogatory  to  the  inherent  principle,  the 
freedom  of  the  subject,  the  apportionment  should  present  no  great  difficulties. 
The  Swiss  rate  is  calculated  on  wages  earned  and  income  received,  and 
varies  from  five  shillings  to  j£125  or  thereabouts.  This  appears  a  just 
apportionment.  Its  levy  would  at  once  remove  the  present  financial  difficulties 
which  hinder  the  efficient  development  of  our  Territorial  Army  system.” 

Here  we  have  a  practical  suggestion.  It  might  be  possible,  on 
some  such  basis,  to  separate  the  cost  of  equipment  from  the  cost 
of  training,  leaving  the  former  relatively  small  charge  upon  the 
Army  Estimates  and  throwing  the  latter  upon  the  local  rates. 
Under  such  conditions  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  Territorial  Forces  ;  Regular 
officers  would  still  be  associated  wuth  the  units.  We  should  have 
a  Regular  Army  definitely  maintained  for  Imperial  purposes,  and 
a  Territorial  Army  as  definitely  maintained  for  the  purposes  of 
home  defence  and  drawing  its  strength  from  the  hearths  and 
homes  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Who  can  doubt  that  under  such  a  scheme  the  Territorial  head¬ 
quarters  throughout  the  country,  instead  of  being  as  at  present 
dreary,  unattractive,  prison-like  buildings,  would  become  the 
social  centre  in  each  locality,  where  members  of  the  force  would 
not  only  gather  for  military  duties,  but  would  engage  in  those 
recreations  which  have  been  the  secret  of  the  esprit  de  corps  and 
high  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  British 
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Fleet.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton ;  a  polo  match  immediately  preceded  the  battle  of  Mirwan  ; 
the  British  Fleet  at  Gibraltar  a  few  years  ago  played  cricket  at  a 
moment  when  war  seemed  imminent.  If  the  Territorial  Army 
is  to  rise  to  its  full  measure  of  strength,  it  must  be  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  life  of  the  nation,  until  it  becomes  the  ambition 
of  every  able-bodied  man  to  enter  its  ranks. 

The  foundations  upon  which  to  create  a  great  citizen  army 
have  been  well  and  truly  laid  during  the  past  four  years.  The 
force  has  more  than  realised  the  anticipations  of  the  military 
authorities.  In  his  recent  rejxirt.  General  Sir  John  French,  the 
Ins|)ector-General  of  the  Forces,  states  : — 

“  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  and  methods  adopted  in  the 
training  and  instruction  of  Territorial  units  show  great  improvement  this 
year.  ...  I  have  found  that  the  selection,  and  appointment  of  younger 
and  more  up-to-date  Brigadiers  is  already  bearing  good  fruit.  Some  of  the 
work  I  have  seen  carried  out  this  year  was  quite  extraordinary,  and  entirely 
surpassed  my  expectation,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  progress  already  attained 
can  only  result  from  the  boundless  energy  and  splendid  spirit  which  pervades 
all  ranks  in  the  Territorial  Force.” 

The  task  of  the  future  is  further  to  develop  this  second  line 
with  due  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  to  our  peculiar  military  needs, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  economic  limitations  imposed  upon  a 
Pow’er  which  must  fight  to  the  death  to  maintain  an  unchallenge¬ 
able  supremacy  afloat  and  cannot  neglect  the  essential  Regular 
Army  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  nation  must  realise  that 
the  secret  of  having  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and  money  in  time  of 
war  lies  in  frugality  of  eflort  and  money  in  time  of  peace. 

There  are  about  a  million  young  men  available  betw^een  the 
ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-four  years  of  age  after  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Navy  and  Army  have  been  satisfied.  Of  these  the 
military  authorities  want  only  just  over  300,000  to  fill  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Territorial  Army  to  war  strength,  and  they  have 
already  upwards  of  260,000.  The  progress  which  has  been  made 
is  magnificent,  considering  the  high  standard  of  service  required. 
It  now  remains  for  the  nation  to  fill  up  the  ranks — as  it  can — by 
showing  its  appreciation  of  “the  boundless  energy  and  splendid 
spirit  ”  of  the  Territorial  Force ;  by  ensuring  that  such  voluntary 
service  does  not  entail  financial  loss  on  those  who  render  it,  and 
by  insisting  that  the  local  headquarters  shall  be  as  attractive  as 
they  can  be  made,  and  the  conditions  generally  in  the  citizen 
army  such  that  it  will  be  the  ambition  of  every  young  man  to 
join  it. 

The  more  carefully  the  problem  of  Imperial  Defence  and  of 
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Home  Defence  is  surveyed,  the  more  conclusively  the  facts  emerge 
that  we  must  have  the  following  arms  :  — 

(1)  A  Navy  of  unchallengeable  power — costing  in  the  future 
from  .£40,000,000  to  £45,000,000  a  year — consisting  of  :  — 

(a)  Sea-going  fleets  able  to  win  command  of  the  sea  against 
any  probable  combination. 

(b)  A  large  mobile  defence,  consisting  of  destroyers  and 
submarines,  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Isles. 

(2)  Two  armies — costing  in  the  future  from  £27,000,000  to 
£29,000,000  a  year- -organised  on  the  present  basis  :  — 

(o)  A  Eegular  Army  for  the  defence  of  India  and  the 
Oversea  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

(h)  A  Territorial  Army  for  the  defence  of  the  British  Isles 
against  raids  and  as  a  reservoir  from  wdiich  in  a  really  grave 
emergency,  such  as  the  South  African  War,  the  Eegular 
Army  could  be  reinforced. 

These  four  lines  of  defence  now  cost  the  nation  upwards  of 
£72,000,000  annually,  of  which  the  Territorial  Army  absorbs  only 
just  over  £3,000,000.  In  place  of  the  latter  force,  it  is  proposed 
to  have  some  form  of  .compulsory  service.  Conscription  costs 
Eussia  £56,000,000,  Germany  £47,000,000,  France  nearly 
£35,000,000,  and  Austria-Hungary  £31,000,000  in  direct  Army 
Votes,  apart  from  the  loss  to  industry. 

We,  in  an  island,  itself  the  centre  of  a  maritime  Empire,  are 
asked  to  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  of  position,  jeopardise  our 
essential  Expeditionary  Force,  endanger  our  sea-power  (and 
thereby  imperil  our  food  supply),  injure  our  industry,  and  take 
u}X)n  ourselves  a  crushing  financial  and  social  burden  which  we 
cannot,  and  have  no  need  to,  bear.  When  the  nation  turns  aside 
to  embark  on  any  such  proposal,  the  Empire  will  be  in  imminent 
peril,  for  we  shall  be  selling  ourselves  and  our  kindred  to  the  first 
nation  which  defeats  our  attenuated  fleets. 


Archib.\ld  Hurd. 
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In  these  days  of  stress  and  change  when  old  institutions  are 
on  their  trial  it  might  have  been  expected  that  such  a  time- 
honoured  practice  as  trial  by  jury  would  have  been  beyond 
assault.  It  has  been  for  long  a  part  of  our  national  life,  and 
indeed  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  final  cause  of  the 
British  Constitution  is  to  put  a  dozen  capable  men  into  the 
jury-box.  It  has  been  efficacious  in  rendering  our  liberties 
secure.  It  has  enabled  the  average  man  to  take  a  direct 
share  in  the  highest  administrative  work.  It  has  given  him  an 
interest  in  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  in  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Its  results  if  not  always  beyond  criticism 
have  exhibited  advantages  which  far  outweigh  its  defects. 
But  it  is  a  growth  which  is  seen  in  its  fullest  beauty  in  Great 
Britain  itself.  Transplant  it  to  Ireland  or  India,  and  its  perfect 
flower  vanishes  under  the  new  conditions.  In  our  Colonial 
Empire  it  shows  a  similar  tendency  to  vary.  Where  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  homogeneous  and  the  course  of  life  reproduces  or  resembles 
the  Home  routine,  its  working  is  satisfactory.  Where  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  not  homogeneous,  and  where  life  is  unsettled,  its  working 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  A  case  has  recently  occurred  in  the 
comparatively  new  Colony  of  British  East  Africa  where  trial 
by  jury  has  broken  down  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  and  where 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  redress  and  rectify  the  situation 
by  the  use  of  certain  reserved  powers  of  the  Crown.  If  this  were 
likely  to  be  an  isolated  case  there  would  be  little  reason  to  dwell 
upon  it.  Single  miscarriages  of  justice  may  happen  anywhere, 
and  perhaps  they  are  best  let  alone  and  forgotten.  But  the  case 
referred  to  is  a  typical  instance.  The  same  circumstances  may 
occur  to-morrow,  and  if  they  do  occur  they  will  unquestionably 
produce  the  same  result.  There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  dispute 
about  the  facts.  Mr.  Galbraith  Cole,  who  is  a  scion  of  the  Ennis¬ 
killen  family,  and  a  stock-farmer  in  the  Colony,  had  suffered 
much  from  the  depredations  of  stock-thieves.  On  the  night  of 
April  9th  last  a  three-quarter  bred  sheep  was  stolen,  and  on  the 
10th  he  received  certain  information  regarding  it.  On  the  11th, 
accompanied  by  his  manager,  he  proceeded  to  search,  and  on 
entering  a  wood  they  found  three  natives  in  a  hut  skinning  a 
sheep.  Two  of  the  party  ran  away,  and  Mr.  Cole  fired  at  one  of 
them  twice,  wounding  him  with  a  bullet  in  the  small  of  the  back 
at  the  second  shot.  According  to  his  own  evidence  and  that  of 
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his  manager,  he  went  up  to  him,  looked  on  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  then  left  him  in  charge  of  the  native  who  had  not 
run  away.  The  matter  was  subsequently  reiwrted  by  the  latter, 
and  then  the  investigation  and  trial  followed.  Mr.  Cole  made 
no  report  of  what  he  had  done,  made  no  inquiries  regarding  the 
man  he  had  shot,  and  told  the  judge  at  the  trial,  in  explanation 
of  his  conduct,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  any  further  troubU' 
in  the  matter.  Noblesse  oblige  is  a  maxim  evidently  unknown 
to,  or  disregarded  by,  this  member  of  the  house  of  Enniskillen. 
This  heartlessness  is  the  worst  feature  of  a  bad  case.  Apart  from 
that  fact,  the  circumstances  are  not  uncommon  in  stock-stealing 
countries.  I  have  personally  had  to  deal  with  many  such  cases. 
In  the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  South  Africa  generally,  the  crime  of 
stock  theft  is  the  subject  of  stringent  legislation,  which  throws 
the  onus  of  proving  his  innocence  on  an  accused  person  found  in 
unlawful  possession  of  stock.  An  owner  whose  stock  has  been 
stolen  will  generally  endeavour  to  recover  his  lost  property,  and 
if  he  finds  it  in  the  possession  of  the  thief  he  may  use  every 
reasonable  expedient  to  secure  his  capture,  and  if  the  thief  will 
not  surrender  he  may  use  force  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  The 
defence  generally  set  up  in  cases  such  as  that  of  Cole  suggests 
that  the  owner,  having  caught  the  thief  red-handed,  so  to  speak, 
called  on  him  to  surrender,  that  the  deceased  failed  to  do  so,  and 
was  then,  after  warning,  fired  on  by  the  accused,  without  any 
intention  of  inflicting  death,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  effect¬ 
ing  his  capture.  Cole  was  charged  with  murder  or  culpable 
homicide  under  sections  299  and  300  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code, 
which  is  criminal  law  in  British  East  Africa,  and  was  acquitted 
on  both  charges.  The  case  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  stated  that 
a  full  report  of  the  circumstances  of  this  “unhappy  case”  was 
coming  to  him ,  and  that  he  must  defer  any  statement  until  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  it.  “If,  however,  he  found  that 
the  system  of  trial  by  jury  led  to  a  constant  miscarriage  of  justice 
he  would  consider  what  further  steps  he  might  be  able  to  take 
to  secure  the  protection  of  the  native.”  Later  on  Sir  Percy 
Girouard,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  in  replying  to  a  deputation 
of  farmers  on  the  question  of  stock  thefts,  said  that  “he  spoke 
plainly  because  nothing  could  be  gained  by  glossing  over  palpable 
facts,  for  even  though  the  letter  of  the  law  might  have  been 
carried  out,  its  spirit  had  bc'cn  violated  in  a  manner  to  do  great 
harm  to  the  progress  of  government  in  this  country.  The  matter 
had  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and,  as  they  would  have  seen,  had 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Government,  botli 
privately  and  by  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  had  plainly  stated  that  if  he  found  trial  hy  jury  in 
East  Africa  led  to  a  constant  miscarriage  of  justice  he  would 
consider  steps  to  prevent  it.  That  w^as  a  very  serious  and  weighty 
pronouncement,  and  one  which  he  must  beg  the  community  to 
take  to  heart,  for  it  indicated  a  set-back  in  the  rapidly  improving 
opinion  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country  from  which  it 
would  require  all  their  time  and  care  to  recover.”  Up  to  this 
point  the  position  was  a  perfectly  clear  one.  A  miscarriage  of 
justice  had  taken  place.  The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  asked 
for  time  to  give  full  consideration  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
promising  to  take  steps  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  native 
in  case  such  miscarriages  should  he  the  “constant”  result  of 
trial  hy  jury.  The  only  fair  inference  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Harcourt  is  that  if  the  Cole  case  stood  alone  he  was  not  prepared 
to  take  the  drastic  step  of  interfering  with  the  jury  system  in 
East  Africa.  Had  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  adhered  to  this 
position,  his  standpoint  would  have  been  an  easy  one.  No  one 
would  have  expected  him  to  alter  one  of  the  fundamental  usages 
of  British  administration  on  account  of  a  single  and  isolated 
instance  in  which  there  had  been  a  failure  of  justice.  Tt  may 
have  been  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Cole  case  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  that  apart  from  the  general  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  trial  by  jury  in  such  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  signalise  in  an 
emphatic  way  official  disapprobation  of  Cole’s  conduct.  The 
East  Africa  Order  in  Council  of  100-2  gives  an  extraordinary  power 
to  the  Governor  under  certain  circumstances.  It  is  desirable  to 
set  out  the  article  in  question  in  full. 

“25.  (T.)  Where  it  is  shown  by  evidence  on  oath,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Commissioner,  that  any  person  is  conducting 
himself  so  as  to  he  dangerous  to  peace  and  good  order  in  British 
Central  Africa,  or  is  endeavouring  to  excite  enmity  betw-een  the 
people  of  the  Protectorate  and  his  Majesty,  or  is  intriguing 
against  his  Majesty’s  power  and  authority  in  the  Protectorate, 
the  Commissioner  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  hy  writing  under  his 
hand  and  official  seal,  order  that  p('rson  to  he  deported  from  the 
Protectorate  to  such  place  as  the  Commissioner  may  direct.” 

What  was  the  ohjex-t  of  giving  such  powers  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner?  What  evil  or  mischief  was  anticipated?  We  are  hound, 
in  a  case  so  intimately  involving  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to 
give  a  strict  interpretation  to  this  highly  penal  Article,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  expressly  provided  that  no  appeal 
is  to  lie  against  an  order  of  dejwi'tation  made  in  this  way.  We 
must  take  into  account  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
population  of  British  East  Africa.  There  are  the  European 
settlers,  the  various  native  tribes,  and  the  Indian  populations  in 
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the  Colony  itself,  and  outside  it  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  the  Colony  of  German  East  Africa.  The  use  of  the 
words,  “is  conducting,  &c.,”  “is  endeavouring,  &c.,”  and  “is 
intriguing,  &c.,”  does  not  appear  to  be  devoid  of  significance. 
The  object  is  clearly  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  tendency  to  public 
violence,  sedition,  or  treason  before  the  offender  has  time  to  do 
serious  mischief.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  presence  of 
some  European  agitator,  like  Gordon  of  Jamaica  memory, 
stirring  up  the  native  population  to  discontent,  or  some  native 
leader  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  union  of  disiiffccted  tribes, 
or  some  emissary  from  India  working  among  the  Hindoo 
immigrants,  to  the  detriment  of  Imperial  government.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some  enterprising  German 
might  come  over  the  border  and  endeavour  to  tamper  secretly 
with  the  allegiance  of  his  Majesty’s  native  or  Indian  subjects. 
In  any  such  case  it  would  be  politically  undesirable  to  await 
developments,  to  give  the  agitator  or  intriguer  time  to  mature  his 
designs.  Principiis  obsta.  Get  rid  of  the  agitator  or  conspirator 
before  he  becomes  dangerous.  Had  this  not  been  the  object  of 
the  Article,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  reason  of  its  introduction  or 
its  utility.  If  matters  were  left  to  mature  the  ordinary  provisions 
of  law  would  be  perfectly  equal  to  dealing  with  the  crimes  of 
public  violence,  sedition,  and  treason  referred  to  in  the  Order  in 
Council.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  such  a  case  as  that  of  Cole 
never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  liowis  Harcourt  and 
Sir  Percy  Girouard.  But  while  it  seems  clear  that  prevention 
was  the  primary  contemplation  of  the  Article  in  question,  it  does 
not  follow  that  remedy  is  excluded.  We  must  not  forget  the 
heavy  responsibility  which  attaches  to  such  an  office  as  that  held 
by  Sir  Percy  Girouard.  He  is  an  Imperial  trustee.  Whatever 
other  duties  he  may  owe  in  reference  to  administration,  his 
primary  concern  must  be  the  large  native  population  over  whom 
he  must  extend  the  protecting  aegis  of  British  power.  Without 
imputing  any  tyrannous  or  oppressive  design  to  the  European 
settlers,  one  cannot  but  recognise  the  fact  that  their  first  thought 
will  be  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  the  material  development 
of  their  properties — objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
European  life  and  competition,  are  quite  sufficient  to  secure  order 
and  progress.  But  when  we  consider  the  conditions  of  life  in 
such  a  Colony  as  British  East  Africa,  we  are  at  once  conscious 
of  the  inadequacy  of  such  aims  in  promoting  general  welfare. 
Ticft  to  themselves,  the  European  settlers,  comparatively  few  in 
number,  must  inevitably  tend  to  regard  the  comparatively  large 
native  population  as  merely  living  instruments  to  be  utilised  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  newcomers.  Such  an  incident  as  the 
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acquittal  of  Mr.  Cole  points  to  a  disregard  for  native  life,  and  the 
existence  of  a  feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  native 
population.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  the  Imperial 
authorities,  finding  the  machinery  ready  to  hand,  decided  to  take 
the  serious  step  of  ordering  him  out  of  the  country.  But  Mr. 
Lewis  Harcourt  and  Sir  Percy  Girouard  cannot  stop  there.  The 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Cole  has  pledged  them  to  a  change  in  the  law\ 
As  I  pointed  out  above,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  pass  over 
the  case  of  Cole  as  a  single  instance  and  await  events,  to  treat 
it  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  of  no  permanent  significance.  But 
now  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ignore  or  over-ride  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  now  that  extraordinary  executive  powers  have 
come  into  play  in  relation  to  ordinary  legal  procedure,  a  change 
has  become  imperative.  Some  means  must  be  found  whereby 
the  machinery  for  the  administration  of  justice  shall  act  without 
hitch  and  with  finality.  Mr.  Cole  may  be  a  very  undeserving 
person,  but  the  principle  involved  in  his  case  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  cannot  have  executive  interference  with  legal 
results.  Security  vanishes,  and  uncertainty  reigns.  We  cannot 
countenance  the  principle  of  deporting  an  acquitted  man  or  the 
plea  of  autrefois  acquit  will  lose  its  beneficent  significance  in  our 
legal  system.  We  cannot  tolerate  two  species  of  acquittal,  the 
one  which  frees  a  man  and  ensures  his  freedom,  and  the  other 
which  frees  a  man  for  one  moment  and  then  permits  his  banish¬ 
ment  in  the  next.  We  must  change  our  methods  of  trying 
certain  cases  in  British  East  Africa,  so  that  they  shall  be  a  reality 
and  not  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  the  exoneration  of  an  accused 
man  is  concerned.  What  then  is  the  remedy?  It  seems  clearly  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
he  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  an  “  unhappy  case  ” 
by  modifying  the  system  of  trial  by  jury.  The  great  glory  of  that 
form  of  trial  was  that  it  secured  the  liberty  of  the  subject  from 
oppressive  or  arbitrary  power.  It  is  associated  in  our  English 
mind  wuth  the  growth  of  freedom  and  popular  victories.  But 
now'  that  our  liberties  are  fairly  secure  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  be  a  system  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
day,  even  in  a  homogeneous  nation.  When  applied  to  a  society 
composed  of  tw’o  different  races  widely  divergent  in  ideas  and  in 
interests,  it  must  inevitably  break  down.  Instead  of  being  an 
instrument  of  liberty  it  becomes  a  cloak  for  oppression.  It  is 
ilifficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty  regarding  a  question  which 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  public  oppression,  but  I  doubt  if 
trial  by  jury  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  South  Africa  generally, 
has  any  great  popularity.  Its  w’orking  is  often  the  subject  of 
ridicule,  its  results  are  constantly  matter  for  criticism.  Its 
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working  is  cumbrous  and  tedious,  and  whenever  differences  of 
race  are  mixed  up  with  the  issue  to  he  decided — as  in  the  Cole 
case — there  may  at  any  time  be  a  miscai'riage  of  justice.  In 
the  Cape  Colony  a  juryman’s  qualification  consists  in  being  the 
owner  of  immovable  property  of  the  minimum  value  of  .£300,  or 
being  in  receipt  of  salary  or  wages  to  the  minimum  amount  of 
£150  per  annum.  The  farmer  who  has  to  come  into  town  and 
leave  his  land  and  stock  in  charge  of  a  young  son,  the  business 
man  who  has  to  leave  his  shop  or  counting-house  in  the  hands 
of  a  clerk,  is  a  grumbling  and  unwilling  public  servant.  The 
grant  of  five  shillings  per  diem  for  attendance  is  the  subject  of 
good-humoured  contempt.  In  the  Transkei  Territories  the  local 
traders,  who  principally  form  the  juries,  have  sometimes  to  close 
their  stores  in  order  to  attend  circuit,  and  their  expenses  during 
their  stay  in  town  may  be  reckoned  at  .£1  per  day  each.  An  odd 
incident  of  the  working  of  trial  by  jury  in  a  Colony  may  here 
he  mentioned  in  this  connection.  For  some  time  after  the 
establishment  of  Circuit  Courts  for  the  Transkei  Territories  in 
1889,  there  was  a  low  qualification  for  jurymen,  with  the  result 
that  natives  in  some  numbers  appeared  upon  the  list,  especially 
at  the  Circuit  Court  for  Butterworth,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
Fingo  settlement.  In  those  early  days  of  practice  I  found  myself 
on  more  than  one  occasion  acting  for  the  Crown  or  defending  a 
prisoner  before  a  jury  of  nine  men — the  regulation  numher  at 
the  Cape — a  majority  of  whom  were  natives.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  work  went  on  without  a  hitch.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  prisoners  awaiting  trial  were,  of  course,  natives,  hut  I  never 
noticed  the  slightest  bias  on  the  part  of  the  native  jurors  in 
favour  of  their  own  countrymen.  They  heard  the  evidence  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  never  missed  a  point,  and  their  faces 
when  they  listened  to  a  fellow-countryman’s  defence — often  ex¬ 
ceedingly  astute — w’ere  an  amusing  study.  There  was  no  public 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  to  he  associated  with 
the  natives.  The  former  sat  together  in  the  upper  compart¬ 
ment,  the  latter  in  the  lower  compartment  of  the  jury-box. 
Then  came  the  new  qualifications  in  1891.  with  the  result  that 
natives,  who  are  for  the  most  part  poor  people,  were  almost 
excluded  from  the  roll.  This  was,  for  some  time  at  least,  the 
cause  of  considerable  dissatisfaction  all  round,  for  the  European 
trader  complained  that  his  turn  to  serve  came  oftener  than  he 
wanted  it,  and  the  natives  felt  that  they  were  excluded  from  a 
duty  which  they  performed  with  evident  pleasure  and  in  w^hich 
they  took  a  certain  amount  of  pride.  It  may  he  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  that  it  is  already 
subject  to  considerable  restriction  in  South  Africa.  In  all  serious 
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cases  what  is  known  as  a  preliminary  or  preparatory  examination 
is  held,  generally  by  the  resident  magistrate  of  the  district  in 
his  capacity  as  justice  of  the  peace.  The  papers  are  then  sent 
by  him  to  the  proper  law  officer,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Attorney- 
General  at  Cape  Town,  or  the  Solicitor-General  at  Grahamstown, 
or  the  Crown  Prosecutor  at  Kimberley,  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  It  is  within  the  absolute  discretion  of  that  official 
to  allow  a  trial  by  jury  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  If  he  thinks  the 
case  is  one  which  can  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  resident 
magistrate  he  “remits”  it  to  him  for  trial,  clothing  him  by  this 
act  with  judicial  authority  to  deal  with  the  case.  In  such  a  case 
the  accused  man  must  abide  by  the  action  of  the  law  officer ; 
he  cannot  demand  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  That  officer  will,  of 
course,  give  his  best  consideration  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
to  the  legitimate  desires  of  the  accused  ;  but  the  decision  lies  with 
him,  and  the  courts  have  refused  to  go  behind  it.  As  regards 
the  working  of  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  where  there  is  a  small 
lMiro|>ean  population,  as  in  South  Africa,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  carried  on  under  difficulties.  Busy  men  are  removed  from  their 
daily  avoeations  to  undertake  duties  for  which  they  do  not  care. 
They  are  taken  from  work  which  they  understand  to  work  which 
they  do  not  understand.  It  is  morally  certain  that  even  with 
the  best  interpreter  the  facts  of  an  intricate  embezzlement 
case  or  a  fraudulent  insolvency  charge  cannot  be  brought  home 
to  a  Dutch  farmer  so  completely  as  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a 
fair  individual  decision  in  the  case.  He  will  be  obliged  to  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  one  or  more  of  his  fellow  qurors.  Then 
comes  the  question  of  prejudice,  from  which  few  jurors  are  free 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  race.  I  remember  once  in  the 
early  circuit  days  listening  to  a  case  which  was  tried  at  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Queenstown.  A  young  European  policeman  was 
charged  with  murder  or  culpable  homicide  (i.c.,  manslaughter) 
in  relation  to  a  native  whom  he  had  shot.  The  jury  was  almost 
entirely  English.  The  ease  was  a  bad  one,  as  the  shot  was  fired 
with,  to  say  the  least,  a  reckless  disregard  of  consequences.  The 
judge  charged  dead  against  the  accused.  The  jury  promptly 
acquitted  him.  The  judge  closed  his  notebook,  and  saying 
“That  verdict  is  a  disgrace  to  Queenstown,”  rose,  and  adjourned 
the  court.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  is  a  specimen  case, 
but  I  do  say  that  in  all  such  cases  the  danger  of  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  is  lurking.  Whenever  a  native  is  killed  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  give  the  indication  that  he  was  concerned  in  an 
attempt  to  steal,  the  general  feeling  is  one  of  “serve  him  right,” 
and  such  a  feeling  will  find  its  reflection  in  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  the  subject  of  a 
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trial  at  law.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  tact  and  discretion 
of  the  judge  who  presides  at  the  trial.  In  the  case  1  have  above 
referred  to  the  learned  judge  gave  the  jury  no  chance.  He  let 
them  clearly  understand  that  he  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  description,  and  that  his  sentence  would  be 
commensurate  with  his  views.  I  have  seen  cases  dealt  with  in 
another,  and,  as  I  think,  a  better  fashion.  The  presiding  judge, 
while  not  ignoring  the  gravity  of  the  charge,  did  not  insist  on  it 
too  strongly,  laying  stress,  where  possible,  on  the  facts  which 
appeared  to  support  the  less  serious  charge,  and  above  all,  urging 
the  jury  to  do  their  side  of  the  work  of  justice  honestly,  and  to 
leave  the  question  of  sentence  to  him.  This  appeal  had  often  the 
desired  effect.  Perhaps  justice  was  not  completely  done,  but 
there  was  no  miscarriage,  and  no  public  scandal. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  indicate  certain  instances  in  which,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  it  has  been  found  desirable  in  South  Africa  to 
suspend  for  a  time  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  special  tribunal.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  survey  of  this 
experience  will  materially  aid  those  whose  duty  it  will  be  at 
the  present  time  to  find  some  method  w’hich  will  enable  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  to  be  done  between  the  EurojK^an  and  the  native 
populations  in  such  of  our  African  Colonies  as  are  under  Crown 
government,  or  where  the  Imperial  authorities  retain  some 
responsibility  regarding  the  adequate  administration  of  justice. 

Under  the  Diamond  Trade  Act  of  1882  a  Special  Court  was 
created  in  the  Cape  Colony  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
charges  of  contravention  of  the  Act.  It  was  felt  that  cases  of 
this  description  could  not  safely  be  submitted  to  a  Kimberley 
jury.  Twm  reasons  probably  co-operated  in  producing  this  result. 
In  the  first  place,  almost  everyone  in  Kimberley  was  interested, 
more  or  less  directly,  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  diamonds,  either 
as  an  individual  digger  or  as  having  a  share  in  some  of  the 
diamond-mining  companies  which  were  then  coming  into  exist¬ 
ence.  In  the  next  place,  the  methods  employed  by  the  police 
for  the  detection  of  crime  included  that  of  trapping,  i.e.,  of 
offering  suspected  persons  diamonds  for  sale  by  persons  in  the 
employment  of  the  detective  department.  It  was  felt  that  a  jury 
drawn  from  the  Kimberley  population  would  be  certain  to  contain 
an  element  of  prejudice  in  favour  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
accused.  A  Special  Court  was  accordingly  created  by  the  above 
statute,  consisting  of  two  judges  of  the  High  Court  and  one 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Government.  This  third 
member  w'as  the  resident  magistrate  or  the  civil  commissioner 
in  turn.  For  twenty-two  years  this  court  sat  every  six  weeks  for 
the  trial  of  I.D.B.  cases,  as  they  were  compendiously  described, 
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and  during  that  long  period  everything  that  legal  care  could 
suggest  was  done  for  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  No 
plea  of  guilty  on  the  part  of  an  accused  person  was  ever  accepted  as 
it  stood.  Evidence  had  to  be  called  by  the  Crown  to  prove  the 
actual  commission  of  the  crime  by  the  accused.  The  terms  of 
the  charge  were  scrutinised  by  the  judicial  members  of  the  court 
with  officious  sedulity  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
charge  had  been  laid  under  the  proper  section,  and  whether  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  section  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
appropriate  allegations.  When  evidence  came  to  be  called,  the 
“traps”  were  subjected  to  minute  cross-examination  by  the 
court,  and  any  discrepancies  between  the  statement  of  one  trap 
and  another  were  at  once  noticed  and  commented  on.  Such 
evidence,  even  when  consistent,  was  never  accepted  by  the 
court  unless  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  European  detectives 
of  known  probity  and  standing.  In  my  experience  as  Crown 
Ih’osecutor  (1897-1902),  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  duties 
of  my  office  in  relation  to  the  Special  Court  were  more  onerous 
than  those  which  fell  to  my  lot  when  appearing  for  the  Crown 
at  the  ordinary  criminal  sessions,  wdiere  a  jury  was  impanelled. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  greater  degree  of  responsibility  which  w'as 
imposed  upon  the  Special  Court  in  the  absence  of  a  jury  had 
created  a  demand  for  a  higher  degree  of  proof  than  would  be 
otherwise  required.  Certain  it  is  that  if  any  material  point  had 
been  left  unelucidated,  or  any  witness  whose  evidence  appeared 
capable  of  assisting  the  Crown  or  the  defence  had  not  been  called, 
the  point  was  at  once  interpreted  in  favour  of  the  accused.  It 
almost  appeared  as  though  each  member  of  the  court  in  his 
capacity  of  judge  had  warned  himself  in  his  capacity  as  juror 
against  the  danger  of  convicting  the  accused  on  any  but  the 
clearest  evidence  of  guilt.  The  onus,  it  is  true,  was  on  the 
accused.  As  soon  as  possession  was  proved  it  lay  with  the 
accused  to  account  for  such  possession,  and  to  show  that  it  was 
lawful.  But  it  lay  with  the  Crown  to  satisfy  the  court  regarding 
the  fact  of  possession,  and  even  then,  w'hen  the  fact  of  possession 
had  been  made  clear,  the  court  was  slow  to  presume  anything 
against  the  accused  and  quick  to  seize  on  any  point  which  could 
be  made  in  his  favour.  I  do  not  think  that  the  judges  altogether 
liked  the  duties  they  had  to  perfoian,  but  I  think  that  their 
distaste  arose  rather  from  the  sordid  circumstances  connected 
with  the  trapping  system  than  from  any  weight  of  responsibility 
or  misgivings  regarding  their  judgments  when  unassisted  by  a 
jury.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  proceedings  w’ere  conducted 
with  elaborate  care.  The  system  continued,  as  I  have  said,  for 
twenty-two  years.  In  1904,  when  the  Special  Treason  Courts, 
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to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  came  to  an  end,  it  was  felt  that 
the  circumstances  of  Kimberley  had  altered  considerably,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  distinction  between  crimes 
connected  with  the  possession  of  diamonds  and  ordinary  offences 
no  longer  needed  special  recognition  and  treatment,  and  when, 
as  a  consequence,  juries  might  safely  be  entrusted  with  the 
decision  of  such  cases.  They  are  now  tried  at  criminal  sessions 
in  the  ordinary  way.  When  such  a  case  is  called  the  presiding 
judge,  as  I  am  informed,  asks  the  jurors,  before  they  are  sworn, 
if  any  of  them  are  in  the  employment  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Mines,  and  no  employee  of  that  company  is  allowed  to  sit. 
Another  instance  of  the  working  of  a  Special  Court  may  be  cited 
in  the  Treason  Courts,  w^hich  were  created  in  the  Cape  Colony 
to  deal  with  political  offences  arising  out  of  the  Boer  War.  Here, 
again,  it  was  felt  that  owing  to  special  circumstances  trial  by 
jury  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  To  have  tried  charges  of  high 
treason  at  the  criminal  sessions  in  large  towns  would  probably 
have  been  an  unjust  procedure  in  relation  to  the  accused.  The 
jury  would  have  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons  of 
English  extraction,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  expect 
that  while  hostilities  were  still  proceeding,  or  just  subsiding,  men 
would  enter  a  jury-box  prepared  to  give  each  case  of  treason  that 
cold  and  dispassionate  consideration  which  the  law  demands. 
If  there  happened  to  be  an  infusion  of  the  non-English  element 
on  the  jury,  its  presence  would  imply  a  prejudice  favourable  to 
the  accused  and  unfavourable  to  the  Crown.  The  same  objec¬ 
tions,  though  in  an  inverted  order,  applied  to  trial  by  jury  in 
the  circuit  towns.  There  the  panel  is  largely  composed  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  as  among  the  farmers  the 
Dutch  is  the  predominant  element,  verdicts  unfavourable  to  the 
Crown  contention  would  have  been  the  ordinary  result.  It  was 
therefore  found  necessary  to  al)andon  temporarily  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  trial  by  jury,  and  to  appoint  a  special  tribunal  to 
deal  with  the  more  serious  cases  of  treason.  Under  Act  No.  6 
of  1000  a  court  was  constituted  consisting  of  two  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  a  barrister  of  high  standing.  This  court  held 
its  sittings  in  various  towns  in  the  Cape  Colony  during  1001-2. 
The  work  which  came  before  it  was  disposed  of  with  admirable 
promptitude  and  fairness,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
sittings  no  word  of  criticism  was  uttered  in  our  distracted  com¬ 
munity  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  new  tribunal.  With 
the  discontinuance  of  hostilities,  and  the  resumption  of  ordinary 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  population,  its  work  came  to  an  end 
in  1904. 

I  will  now  turn  to  offer  some  observations  with  reference  to  a 
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case  which,  in  relation  to  that  of  Cole,  may  be  regarded  as 
in  pari  materia.  In  that  case  the  difficulty  had  its  root  in  the 
tendency  of  the  native  population  to  steal  settlers’  stock.  In 
the  case  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  the  difficulty  is  manifested 
in  another  and  a  more  serious  form.  It  is  what  is  knowm  as 
“the  black  peril,”  and  consists  in  the  tendency — alleged  by  some 
to  be  growing — of  native  men  to  outrage  European  women.  No 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  South  Africa  can  be  unfamiliar  with  the  prevalence  of  crime 
of  the  sexual  sort  among  the  natives  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  said  that  their  habits  of  life  and  their  customs 
are  so  different  from  ours  that  we  find  charges  constantly  brought 
forward  which  after  a  little  sifting  turn  out  to  be  far  from 
genuine.  Even  when  the  evidence  is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  send  the  case  for  trial,  a  frontier  jury  often  makes  short  work 
of  it.  But  the  tendency  to  attack  European  women  is  a  noxious 
growth  of  recent  years,  and  out  of  it  has  grown  the  judicial 
resumption  of  the  death  penalty  in  cases  of  rape.  Apart  from 
minor  charges  of  assault,  two  very  serious  cases  in  which  persons 
were  capitally  condemned  were  dealt  with  in  my  office  in  the 
last  few’  years,  and  at  the  present  moment  a  prisoner  is  lying  in 
the  Port  Elizabeth  gaol  under  sentence  of  death  for  raping  a 
young  European  woman.  The  most  elaborate  preparations  had 
to  be  made  to  prevent  his  being  lynched  by  the  mob  when  he 
was  brought  up  for  preparatory  examination.  It  is  not  possible 
to  fix  with  any  certainty  the  cause  of  this  change.  Strong  drink, 
w’hich  can  be  obtained  by  natives  with  some  trouble,  probably 
contributes  something.  Diminished  consideration  for  Europeans 
may  exist,  and  in  some  parts  of  South  Africa  at  least  there  is  a 
yery  objectionable  familiarity  where  native  house-boys  take  the 
place,  and  perform  the  duties,  of  female  domestic  servants  in 
Europe.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  evil  exists,  and  if 
stock-stealing  angers  a  European,  any  interference  w’ith  his 
womenfolk  by  a  native  raises  him  almost  to  w’hite  heat.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  Lord  Gladstone  when  he  commuted  a  death  sentence 
passed  by  a  Bhodesian  judge  in  one  of  these  cases  thoroughly 
understood  or  appreciated  the  intensity  of  South  African  feeling 
on  the  subject.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  that  case,  but 
will  only  say  that  nothing  can  be  better  or  more  high-minded 
than  the  position  which  Lord  Gladstone  has  taken  up  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  it.  Pie  has  visited  both  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo 
recently,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  accounts  which 
have  been  received,  he  has  won  everybody’s  good  opinion,  not 
by  abandoning  his  view’s  or  retreating  from  any  position  which 
he  had  adopted,  but  by  frankly  admitting  the  value  of  criticism, 
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and  stipulating  only  that  he  may  be  credited  with  good  intentions 
and  public  spirit  in  the  performance  of  his  high  duties.  I  now 
turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  case  to  which  I  have  briefly 
referred.  In  August  last  a  well-known  European  settler  named 
Lewis  was  charged  at  Salisbury,  in  Rhodesia,  wdth  the  murder 
of  a  native  named  Titus  at  Bulawayo  in  May  last.  The  accused 
had  two  daughters,  aged  fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  who  alleged 
that  the  deceased  had  made  improper  suggestions  to  them, 
offering  them  money,  and  persisting  in  such  conduct.  They 
made  complaint  to  their  mother  first,  and  afterwards  to  their 
father.  He  went  with  them  to  the  office  of  the  Bulawayo 
Chronicle,  where  the  accused  was  employed,  but  did  not  find  him 
there.  The  next  day  the  accused,  again  accompanied  by  his 
elder  daughter,  and  taking  a  revolver  wdth  him,  went  to  the 
newspaper  office.  Here  the  native  was  identified,  when  the 
accused  took  him  round  a  corner,  and  pushing  him  in  front  of 
him,  drew  his  revolver  and  shot  him  behind  the  ear,  the  wound 
causing  death  shortly  afterwards.  On  being  arrested  the  accused 
said,  “It  is  all  right.  I  shot  him  ;  I  am  going  to  give  myself  up.” 
Four  other  girls  proved  that  the  deceased  had  made  improper 
overtures  to  them.  At  the  first  trial  the  jury  disagreed,  on  the 
second  they  acquitted  the  accused.  Nothing,  of  course,  can 
justify  the  verdict.  There  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
accused  acted  in  self-defence  ;  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  sudden 
provocation  sufficient  to  dethrone  reason  ;  the  deceased’s  offence 
never  went  beyond  solicitation.  I  tbink  that  if  the  accused  were 
to  give  a  perfectly  frank  explanation  of  his  conduct,  he  would 
say  that  he  shot  the  accused  because  being  a  native  he  had 
attempted  to  tamper  with  his  daughters’  virtue.  If  the  jury  were 
to  give  a  perfectly  frank  explanation  of  their  verdict  they  would 
say  that  the  accused  was  justified  in  what  he  did.  Such,  at  all 
events,  would  be  the  explanation  of  “the  man  in  the  street.”  As, 
however,  frank  explanations  are  not  common,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Ijewis  “acted  under  the  stress  of  abnormal 
emotion  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  his  actions.”  I  am  afraid  that  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not 
afford  a  legal  defence.  But  one  point  is  perfectly  clear. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  “abnormal  emotion”  about  a  European 
settler  when  a  black  man  carries  off  his  property  or  insults  his 
womenkind.  All  his  racial  antipathies  are  roused  to  the  utmost. 
I  do  not  say  such  strong  feelings  are  justified,  but  they  are  facts, 
and  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  They  are  facts  which,  in  my 
opinion,  make  trial  by  jury  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Cole  and 
Lewis  a  perversion  of  justice.  Its  continuance  in  such  cases  will 
bring  discredit  on  a  time-honoured  British  institution.  I  believe 
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Lord  Gladstone,  his  Majesty’s  Governor-General  in  South  Africa, 
has  come  to  take  the  same  view.  His  speech  the  other  day  at 
Salisbury  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  was  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Rhodesia  in  his  capacity  as  High 
Commissioner.  Referring  to  what  he  described  as  the  “un¬ 
pleasantly  large  number  ’’  of  criminal  cases  in  which  white  and 
black  had  been  involved,  he  asked  his  audience  whether  the 
machinery  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
or  whether  it  did  not  require  overhauling.  “I  suggest,”  he  said, 
“no  attacks  on  the  jury  system,  or  on  your  capacity  to  attain  by 
experience  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  but  there  are  occasions, 
and  particularly  in  South  Africa,  which  impose  a  strain  on  juries 
which  may  be  intolerable.”  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  last  sentence  contains  the  heart 
and  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  If  we  retain  under  Rhodesian 
conditions  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  in  what  may  be  com¬ 
pendiously  termed  “mixed”  cases,  we  are  imposing  on  the 
settlers  a  burden  not  easily  to  be  borne.  They  live  surrounded 
by  a  native  population  with  whom,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  they 
have  little  or  nothing  in  common.  Mr.  J.  E.  Cutler,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  Lynch-Law,^  describes  “the  antagonistic 
feeling  ”  between  the  white  race  and  the  black  race  in  America  in 
words  which  are  readily  applicable  to  some  of  our  African  colonies 
to-day.  “Physically  there  is  great  diversity  between  the  racial 
types  of  the  two  races.  The  colour  of  the  negro’s  skin,  his  hair,  and 
his  general  physiognomy,  especially  his  flat  nose  and  protruding 
lips  with  receding  (actual  or  apparent)  forehead — all  are  widely 
diverse  from  the  white  man’s  standard  of  beauty  and  symmetry. 
iMeasured  by  the  Caucasian  ideal  the  features  of  the  negro  are 
coarse  and  animal-like.  To  most  white  persons,  also,  the  odour 
arising  from  an  assemblage  of  negroes  is  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  some  negroes  say  that  they  find  the  odour  of  white  persons 
similarly  distasteful.  With  reference  to  the  psychic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  two  races,  their  intellectual  and  moral  traits,  there 
is  even  greater  diversity.  In  their  religion  and  essential  manners, 
customs,  and  habits  of  thought,  the  differences  are  so  great  as 
to  constitute  almost  opposite  extremes.  There  is  a  lack  of 
anything  like  a  community  of  interest  between  the  two  races. 
Members  of  the  white  race  and  of  the  black  race  do  not  find 
satisfaction  in  intermarriage  and  mingling  together  around  the 
hearthstone.  The  whites  and  the  blacks  never  have  associated, 

(1)  Lynch  Lmn :  An  Inresfiyfiiion  into  the  History  of  Lynching  in  the  United 
fitales.  By  James  Elbert  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics  in  Wellesley 
College,  sometime  Henry  C.  Robinson  Fellow  and  Instructor  In  Political 
Economy  in  Yale  University.  (Longmans,  1905.) 
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and  do  not  to-day  associate,  together  in  public  and  in  private  as 
one  people  ”  (p.  200).  In  another  passage  in  the  same  work  the 
author  says  :  “Anyone  w'ho  would  deal  intelligently  with  the 
questions  presenting  themselves  in  the  South  to-day  must  recog¬ 
nise  the  existence  of  a  racial  prejudice.  In  some  respects  it  is 
an  increasing  prejudice,  a  prejudice  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the 
word  ;  but  there  is  also  a  real  and  substantial  basis  for  such  racial 
antipathy,  and  it  is  a  feeling  which  is  not  likely  to  disappear  for 
generations  to  come.  It  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
consideration  of  all  remedies  proposed  for  existing  evils  in  the 
South.  It  is  something  that  cannot  be  removed  by  legislative 
enactments ;  neither  can  it  be  destroyed  by  constant  crying  out 
against  it  ”  (p.  206).  These  observations  apply  readily  to  colonies 
like  Rhodesia  and  British  East  Africa,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  all  who  value  the  maintenance  of  peace,  good  order,  and 
the  proper  administration  of  justice  for  both  races.  What,  then, 
does  Lord  Gladstone  mean  when  he  says  that  we  are  putting,  in 
South  Africa,  “a  strain  on  juries  wdiich  may  be  intolerable  ”?  We 
are  putting  men  into  the  jury-box  who  are  steeped  in  prejudice  in 
relation  to  the  native  races.  We  administer  to  them  an  oath 
pledging  them  to  try  the  issues  before  them  “w'ell  and  truly.” 
We  then  put  one  of  their  class  and  race  into  the  dock  charged 
with  shooting  a  black  man  w'ho  has  stolen  his  sheep  or  tried  to 
seduce  his  daughter.  Then  comes  the  strain  to  which  Lord 
Gladstone  refers.  Such  a  juror  is  the  victim  of  opposing  forces. 
His  prejudices  are  dragging  him  in  one  direction,  and  his  oath 
of  public  service  is  dragging  him  in  another.  He  has  to  choose 
between  his  interests  as  he  understands  them,  his  sympathies  as 
they  appeal  to  him,  the  approbation  of  his  own  class,  as  he 
expects  it,  and  the  unpopular  course  which  his  conscience,  acting 
on  the  information  of  cold  judicial  reason,  would  lead  him  to 
adopt.  Can  w^e  w’onder  if  such  a  perplexed  man  is  sw'ayed  by  his 
prejudices  rather  than  led  by  his  reason?  The  Act  to  which  Lord 
Gladstone  made  reference.  No.  8  of  1908  (Natal),  provides  that 
on  the  direction  and  indictment  of  the  Attorney-General  “any 
cases  of  crime  in  which  the  accused  persons  are  natives  shall  be 
tried  in  a  ‘  Special  Court  ’  without  a  jury.”  This  court,  which  is 
one  of  record,  is  composed  of  three  Special  Commissioners,  two 
of  whom  must  be  persons  “either  qualified  to  be  appointed  as 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  as  judges  of  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Colonies.”  All  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Natal  is  transferred  to  the  Special  Court 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Attorney-General  to 
“remit”  a  case  to  the  magistrate  for  trial  in  accordance  with  the 
South  African  practice  to  which  I  have  above  referred.  The 
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judgments  of  the  Special  Court  are  not  subject  to  appeal  to  any 
other  court  within  the  Colony,  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  trial 
by  jury  where  the  accused  person  is  a  native  is  entirely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney-General.  If  the  charge  is  not  a  serious 
one  he  will  remit  the  case  to  the  magistrate  for  trial.  If  it  be 
a  serious  one  he  may  indict  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  have 
the  case  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  ordinary  w'ay ;  but  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  indict  under  the  Act  in  question  for  trial  before  a  Special 
Court  without  a  jury.  Now  this  is  the  new  system  which  Lord 
Gladstone  puts  forward  for  adoption.  He  clearly  suggests  that 
when  a  European  is  charged  with  murder  or  culpable  homicide 
in  relation  to  a  native,  provision  should  be  made  for  his  trial 
before  a  Special  Court  without  a  jury.  It  is  also  a  fair  inference 
that  Lord  Gladstone  has  made  some  such  recommendation  to  the 
Colonial  Office.  In  the  middle  of  August  last  Mr.  Lewis 
Harcourt,  in  a  written  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  stated  that  he  expected  a  full  report  on  the  Sam 
Lewis  case  from  the  High  Commissioner,  and  that  on  the  receipt 
of  that  report  the  matter  would  be  fully  considered.  Now  Lord 
Gladstone’s  Salisbury  speech  was  delivered  on  September  2nd, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  made  such 
pointed  and  favourable  reference  to  the  new  Natal  system  unless 
he  had  already  decided  to  recommend  its  adoption  in  Rhodesia. 
I  believe  that  such  a  change  in  the  system  of  trial  would  come 
as  a  welcome  relief  from  what  Lord  Gladstone  has  aptly  called 
the  present  “strain.”  Much,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the 
personnel  of  the  new  court.  To  command  complete  public  con¬ 
fidence  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  consist  of  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Colony,  not,  as  in  the  Natal  Special  Court,  men 
“qualified  to  be  appointed”  judges,  but  men  who  actually  are 
members  of  the  Bench,  fortified  by  experience  and  impressed 
with  a  full  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  So  far  as  human 
selection  can  effect  its  object,  they  would  be  free  from  prejudice. 
As  I  have  before  pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  trials  under  the 
Diamond  Trade  Act,  the  scrutiny  to  which  the  Crown  case  would 
be  subjected  would  be  of  the  severest  description.  In  relation  to 
the  native  populations  in  British  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  court  would  be  a  fresh  guarantee  of  the 
justice  of  British  rule,  that  broad  base  on  which  the  structure 
of  our  Empire  rests. 

H.  Lardner  Burke. 
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I. 

The  Sikh  has  been  Great  Britain’s  best  friend  ever  since  the 
Indian  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857.  During  the  dread  days  of  the 
revolt,  when  the  firmament  of  Hindostan  was  overcast  with 
murky  clouds  threatening  the  destruction  of  British  power  in 
India,  the  scions  of  this  soldierly  race — the  finest  in  the  country 
and  ranking  high  amongst  the  noblest  martial  nations  of  the 
world — bravely  helped  the  English  to  weather  the  storm  and  steer 
the  British  barque  out  of  troublous  w'aters.  Not  long  before  this 
rebellion,  involving  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  forces,  broke 
out,  the  Khalsa  had  been  fighting  Great  Britain.  But  after  the 
Punjab  had  been  annexed,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Gurus  had 
become  convinced  that  their  foreign  conquerors  meant  well  by 
them,  the  bitter  foes  became  fast  friends;  and  when  the  hour 
of  peril  came,  the  Sikhs  saved  the  situation  for  their  erstwhile 
enemies — a  fact  which  all  impartial  records  unhesitatingly 
affirm. 

The  Sikh  to-day  continues  to  be  as  much  Britain’s  friend  as 
he  was  during  the  crisis  of  1857.  He  believes  that  the  English¬ 
man  was  sent  to  India  by  God ,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Founders 
of  his  faith,  and  naturally  he  would  spill  his  last  drop  of  blood 
to  help  him.  A  pretty  tradition,  related  to  children  at  the 
twilight  hour,  has  it  that  one  evening  the  last  but  one  Teacher, 
Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  held  captive  by  the  Moghul  Emperor 
Aurangzeb,  who  neither  could  coerce  nor  bribe  him  to  become 
a  Mahomedan,  w'as  noticed  to  be  intently  gazing  toward  the 
West,  the  direction  in  which  the  Imperial  harem  was  located. 
Upon  being  questioned  as  to  his  motive  in  thus  watching  the 
apartments  of  the  wives  of  the  ruler,  the  Guru  scornfully  answered 
that  he  was  not  seeking  to  spy  upon  the  beauties  of  the  seraglio, 
but  was  witnessing  the  coming  of  “helmet-wearing  men,”  who 
were  on  their  way  to  blast  the  Moslem  power.  Many  decades 
later  the  “helmet-wearing  men”  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the 
guise  of  the  Britons,  who,  after  much  manoevring  and  fighting, 
finally  succeeded  in  disestablishing  the  Mussulmans,  which,  after 
their  own  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  Sikhs  took 
to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  their  revered  leader. 
Consequently,  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  British  at  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny,  and  continue  to  do  so  to  this  day. 
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The  real  import  of  this  tradition,  which,  especially  amongst 
the  sections  from  which  soldiers  are  recruited,  even  at  present 
is  a  living  and  powerful  force,  has  not  been  properly  interpreted 
to  the  average  Englishman ;  and  despite  the  fact  that,  in  several 
crucial  campaigns  in  and  out  of  India  during  the  last  half-century, 
the  swarthy  man  from  the  Punjab  has  fought  faithfully  and 
valiantly  for  the  British,  earning  the  highest  plaudits  of  the 
military  authorities,  he  is  not  well  known  to  the  English  public, 
or  widely  appreciated  in  the  British  Isles,  even  though  he  has 
not  contributed  a  mite  to  create  the  political  “  unrest  ”  which 
has  scourged  India  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  at  a  time  when 
Hindostan  has  been  in  the  public  eye,  and  the  various  aspects  of 
the  existing  conditions  have  been  analysed,  very  little  has  been 
printed  about  this  military  race.  Hence  it  happens  that  most 
English  people  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  their  firmest  friend  in  India — the  Sikh — 
has  been  engaged  in  a  sturdy  struggle  to  avoid  being  strangled. 

II. 

Almost  ever  since  the  time  when  the  community  was  carved 
out  of  the  Punjab  polity  by  the  hard  work  of  the  unbroken  line 
of  ten  Gurus,  extinction  has  stared  it  in  the  face,  stunting  its 
growth  and  menacing  its  corporate  life.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  last  four  of  the  Teachers  almost  exclusively  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  task  of  consolidating  their  disciples  into  a  distinct, 
coherent,  self-contained  group,  endowed  with  beliefs,  ideas,  and 
ideals  vastly  different  from  those  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the 
other  men  and  w'omen  amongst  whom  they  dwelt,  and  even 
gave  the  members  of  their  sect  a  distinguishing  outward  appear¬ 
ance — the  double  turban  covering  a  head  of  unshorn  hair,  the 
untrimmed  beard  and  moustache,  the  knee  breeches,  steel  sword, 
and  other  symbols,  more  or  less  prominently  displayed  about 
the  person — the  Hindus  have  absolutely  refused  to  recognise  the 
separate  entity  of  the  Khalsa.  To  use  the  Indian  hyperbolic 
language,  the  Hindus  have  persistently  declared  that  the  Sikhs 
rose  on  the  bosom  of  the  Hindu  ocean  just  as  a  bubble  rises 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They  expected  that  the  bubble  would 
subside  with  the  rapidity  that  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
its  kind,  but  so  far  it  has  not  burst  and  merged  itself  with  the 
parent  waters,  although  its  growth  has  been  stopped — its  pro¬ 
portions  rendered  smaller.  But  the  ocean  is  ever  hopeful,  and 
active  beneath  the  surface,  seeking  to  suck  in  the  bubble  which, 
on  its  own  part,  is  struggling  to  spread  its  dimensions — at  least 
to  maintain  its  separate  existence. 
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Since  the  fair-skinned  Aryans  vanquished  the  dark-hued 
aborigines  of  Hindostan,  and  established  their  supremacy  over 
the  country,  the  Hindu  never  has  taken  up  offensive  weapons. 
His  policy  always  has  been  to  keep  himself  vigilantly,  cease¬ 
lessly,  on  the  defensive.  A  very  exclusive  being,  hypersensitive 
about  his  personal  dignity,  proud  of  his  systems  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  of  his  civilisation,  he  everlastingly  has  pre¬ 
served  an  attitude  of  glum  satisfaction  which  veritably  has  acted 
as  an  impervious  wall  built  around  his  mentality,  successfully 
warding  off  all  foreign  encroachments.  Sometimes  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  relax  and  apparently  surrender  in  favour  of  the 
enemy  who  was  a  bit  too  aggressive  and  persistent,  and  was 
steadily  gaining  advantage  over  him ;  but  this  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  his  defensive  tactics,  and  the  concession  made 
to  the  advancing  force  has  proved  deceptive,  and  oft-times  has 
resulted  in  the  ultimate  submergence  of  the  victors.  Early 
in  human  history  the  Hindus  honoured  the  aborigines  of  the 
Peninsula  by  making  them  a  substratum  of  their  society,  but  up 
till  to-day  they  have  remained  “untouchable”  and  degraded  in 
mental,  material,  and  moral  life.  Concessions  such  as  this  saved 
the  Hindus  from  dwindling  in  numbers.  Buddhism,  at  the 
height  of  its  glory,  was  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  Buddha 
was  admitted  into  the  Hindu  pantheon.  At  the  time  this  “  favour  ” 
was  bestowed  upon  Buddhism  it  was  the  royal  religion,  claiming 
the  larger  portion  of  India’s  millions.  Within  two  or  three 
centuries  this  mighty  church  shrivelled  up  and  disappeared, 
merged  into  Hinduism.  The  same  tactics  w^ere  applied  to 
Jainism — with  identical  results.  The  Mahomedans  were  much 
too  aggressive  to  be  annexed,  though  some  effort  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  many  Moslem  Pirs  being  worshipped 
by  Hindus  to  this  day.  Possibly  Akbar’s  effort  to  establish 
Din-i-Ilahi  may  have  received  most  of  its  impetus  from  this 
source.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  effort  to  absorb  Islam  did  not 
succeed  as  well  as  the  endeavours  to  assimilate  Buddhism  and 
Jainism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  community  found  itself 
seriously  menaced  by  Mahomedanism.  To  protect  itself  from 
the  proselytising  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  it  barred  all 
entrances  and  exits,  and  thus,  by  shutting  itself  within  its  shell, 
rendered  itself  impermeable,  as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  to  Moslem 
influence.  By  sword  and  persuasion  several  millions  were  con¬ 
verted  to  Mahomedanism,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Hindus 
were  saved  from  becoming  altogether  Islamised.  Indeed,  their 
conservatism  has  kept  their  descendants,  who,  for  generations, 
have  been  Moslems,  from  being  thoroughly  Mahomedanised,  and 
to-day  millions  of  Mussulmans  observe  Hindu  customs,  follow 
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Hindu  customary  laws  (instead  of  the  Shariat,  the  religious  code 
of  the  Mahometans),  and  live  more  or  less  like  Hindus. 

Ever  since  the  Khalsa  became  a  separate  sect,  Hinduism  has 
been  trying  to  exert  the  same  assimilative  methods  which  had 
succeeded  so  well  in  the  cases  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism.  But 
the  Sikhs,  during  the  two  or  three  centuries  following  their  birth 
about  450  years  ago,  possessed  the  cohesion  of  the  Mussulmans, 
and  refused  to  be  quietly  devoured.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  through  lust  for  conquest  and  an 
overdose  of  military  and  administrative  success,  they  lost  most 
of  their  power  of  resistance,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century  became  very  much  Hinduised.  Although  their  religion 
condemns  the  caste  system,  and  teaches  that  all  men  and  women 
are  created  equal,  the  Sikhs  to-day  are  split  up  into  innumerable 
castes  and  sub-castes.  Their  sacred  scriptures  forbid  idol 
worship,  but  the  devotees  of  the  Gurus  to-day  are  far  from  being 
the  monotheists  that  they  are  enjoined  to  be,  and  Hinduism 
actually  has  pushed  images  into  the  holy  precincts  of  some  of 
the  Sikh  shrines,  where,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  spirit 
of  their  religion,  idol-worship  thrives.  Their  Hinduisation  has 
laid  them  open  to  such  social  vices  as  early  marriage,  enforced 
widowhood,  and  the  inferior  status  of  women  and  of  female 
children.  The  net  effect  of  this  process  has  been  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  Sikhism,  and  to  render  its  professors  unprogressive, 
reactionary,  weak,  and  inert.  Indeed,  about  two  decades  ago  if 
appeared  that  the  ocean  had  very  nearly  succeeded  in  churning 
the  bubble  until  it  was  ready  to  burst. 

III. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  Khalsa,  along  with 
other  Indian  creeds  and  races,  has  commenced  to  awake  from 
its  slumber.  Several  wise,  wide-awake  leaders  have  arisen  to 
marshal  their  forces  against  the  disrupting  factors.  Alarmed  at 
the  dire  condition  of  their  community,  they  have  started  out 
on  a  campaign  to  arouse  their  confreres  to  a  sense  of  their  sad 
plight.  During  recent  years,  as  the  young  men  have  graduated 
from  schools  and  colleges,  they  have  commenced  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  far-seeing  old  men.  Consequently  to-day  a  strong 
effort  is  being  made  to  purify  the  body  politic,  and  render  it 
altogether  immune  from  the  attacks  of  Hinduism.  In  consequence, 
for  about  two  decades  a  fierce  battle  has  raged  throughout  the 
Province  of  the  Punjab.  All  these  years  the  Hindus  have  been 
crying  themselves  hoarse  insisting  that  the  Sikhs  are  members 
of  their  society,  and  they  have  whipped  themselves  into  feverish 
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activity  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  the  Sikh  leaders  from 
inspiring  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency  in  their  community,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  ardent  ambitions  of  the  present-day  pan- 
Hindu  protestant  faiths.  However,  the  Sirdars,  soldier-like, 
have  girded  up  their  loins,  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  con¬ 
testants,  and  pushed  the  propaganda  of  educating  their  people 
to  a  realisation  of  their  separate  entity,  and  urging  them  to 
evolve  themselves  to  the  highest  ideals  laid  down  for  them  by 
the  Gurus,  which  they  cannot  achieve  so  long  as  they  remain 
sunk  in  the  prejudices  engendered  by  Hinduism. 

This  task  is  by  no  means  easy.  To  begin  with,  the  invader 
cleverly  conceals  his  secret  purpose  under  the  cloak  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Indeed,  the  Gurus  have  been  set  up  on  a  pedestal — they 
are  recognised  as  Hindu  gods.  The  Hindu  claim  is  that  the 
Sikhs  came  into  existence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting 
“cows  and  Brahmins” — or,  in  other  words,  Hindu  society — from 
Mahomedan  aggression,  and  from  this  it  may  be  deduced  that 
since  this  necessity  no  longer  exists,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
continuance  of  the  sect.  A  still  more  subtle  attack  consists  of 
the  monetary  offerings  of  Hinduism  to  the  Sikh  priests  and  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Gurus.  Each  year  Hindus  from  the 
Punjab,  Sindh,  and  other  parts  of  India,  subscribe  thousands 
of  rupees  at  the  Golden  Temple  and  other  Sikh  shrines.  They 
feed,  clothe,  and  maintain  in  regal  style  men  wdio  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  great  Teachers.  The  logic  of  lucre  is  luring. 
Consequently  the  influence  of  these  subsidised  people  is  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  Hinduisation  of  the  Khalsa.  Not  long  ago 
a  Sikh  who  claims  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Founder  of 
the  faith,  presided  over  a  large  Hindu  conference,  and  laid  a 
great  deal  of  .stress  upon  the  statement  that  the  Sikhs  really 
are  Hindus — and  the  echo  of  his  argument  resounds  from  all 
the  Sikh  priestcraft.  It  is  very  hard  to  conquer  forces  such  as 
these,  especially  when  education  is  deficient  amongst  the  masses ; 
but  some  success  already  has  been  achieved  in  quickening  the 
conscience  of  the  community,  and  with  the  spread  of  literacy 
the  movement  is  bound  to  expand. 

The  soldier  Sikh’s  struggle  against  extinction  at  the  hands 
of  the  Hindus  is  so  very  interesting,  and  its  issues  are  so  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  the  British  in  India— for,  as  is  apparent  on 
the  surface,  anything  that  enfeebles  the  body  politic  of  this 
martial  race  in  inverse  ratio  weakens  pnx  Brifanvicn  in  Hindu¬ 
stan — that  one  is  tempted  to  dilate  upon  its  many-sidedness  much 
beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  the  exigencies  of  a  review.  All 
that  can  be  attempted,  however,  is  brieflv  to  indicate  the  main 
directions  in  which  the  propaganda  work  is  being  done. 
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IV. 

The  first  place  in  the  present-day  Sikh  activity  certainly  must 
be  given  to  the  platform  and  pamphleteering  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  order  to  emphasise  the  difference  that  exists 
between  the  Sikh  and  Hindu  socio-religious  ideals,  and  to 
influence  the  Sikhs  to  live  up  to  the  high  standards  set  up  by 
the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  Gurus.  This  propaganda 
proposes  to  purge  the  polity  of  such  Hindu  accretions  as  the 
caste  system,  the  low  status  of  women  and  female  children,  early 
marriage,  and  enforced  widowhood — indeed,  all  the  social  evils 
to  which,  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Hindu  community,  it  has 
been  a  prey.  It  also  means  that  the  Sikhs  shall  return  to  pure 
monotheism,  and  free  themselves  of  the  incubus  of  idol-worship. 
All  this  can  automatically  be  achieved  by  developing  the  old-time 
consciousness  of  being  a  society  by  themselves,  distinct  from  the 
Hindus.  The  Gurus  have  laid  down,  in  plain  language,  their 
ideas  on  all  these  subjects,  and  in  allowing  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  the  Hindus,  their  disciples  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  religion.  The  propa¬ 
gandists,  therefore,  are  insisting  that  the  Sikhs  shall  understand 
their  separate  communal  entity,  which  also  means  their  living 
up  to  their  noblest  sacred  traditions.  They  are  appealing  to  the 
texts  to  give  emphasis  to  their  statements. 

Tn  order  to  demolish  the  contention  that  Sikhs  are  Hindus, 
they  quote  from  Guru  Arjun,  their  Fifth  Spiritual  Leader  :  — 

“Neither  am  I  a  Hindu,  nor  a  Mahomedan . ” 

Guru  Govind  Singh,  the  Tenth  Teacher,  is  quoted  as  definitely 
prohibiting  his  disciples  from  following  the  dicta  of  other  spiritual 
guides,  vide  :  — 

“Lama  (the  Hindu  god)  and  Fahim  (the  Moslem  god), 
Purana(s)  and  Koran,  say  many  things,  but  we  do  not  pin  our 
faith  to  any  of  them.” 

“Simriti(s),  Shastra(s).  Veda(s),  and  all  (other  scriptures)  talk 
of  different  things,  hut  we  do  not  recognise  them.” 

The  Gurus  w^aged  a  great  and  persistent  war  to  demolish  the 
fabric  of  caste  built  up  by  Hinduism.  Guru  Nanak,  the  First 
Guide,  exhorted  : 

“Do  not  ask  what  caste  (he  belongs  to) ;  for  in  the  (world  to) 
eome  there  is  no  caste  (distinction).” 

Guru  Amardas,  the  Third  Teacher,  said  the  same  thing  in 
almost  identical  words,  namely  ; 

“No  one  will  ask  to  know  thy  caste  in  kingdom  come,  though 
thy  deeds  (which  are)  the  real  thing  (will  be  inquired  into).” 

The  Spiritual  Leaders  also  set  their  faces  against  the.  Hindu 
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custom  of  refusing  the  lower  castes  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
God’s  word.  The  First  Teacher  of  Sikhism  wrote  : 

“ . the  true  spiritual  guide  is  such  that  he  gathers  all 

into  the  fold.” 

The  Fifth  Guru,  the  most  prolific  writer  in  the  line  of  Leaders, 
wrote  : 

''Brahmins,  Kshatriyas,  Vaishas,  and  Shudras,  all  the  four 
castes,  are  to  be  given  identical  (spiritual)  instruction.” 

All  the  Gurus  made  a  practice  of  laughing  at  the  Hindu’s  effort 
to  reach  heaven  through  taking  frequent  and  superficial  baths, 
building  fires,  and  worshipping  them,  and  other  equally  futile 
ceremonials.  They  pointed  out  that  the  only  way  to  attain 
salvation  is  to  cleanse  the  mind  by  meditating  upon  the  Creator 
of  all  purity.  Guru  Amardas  sternly  told  his  followers  : 

‘‘So  long  as  your  mind  is  filthy,  all  (of  you)  is  dirty,  and 
cannot  be  cleaned  by  merely  washing  the  outer  man.” 

The  Founders  of  the  creed  made  a  special  effort  to  show  that 
enforcement  of  widowhood  was  not  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general.  They  particularly  denounced  Sati — the 
practice  of  cofnpelling  widows  to  burn  themselves  on  the  funeral 
pyre  of  their  deceased  husbands.  Guru  Amardas,  by  propound¬ 
ing  a  very  high — and  sane — ideal,  sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  this 
foolish  custom.  He  pointed  out  : 

"  (We)  call  them  Satis  who  die  of  being  struck  by  the  bolt  of 
separation  tfrom  their  beloved).” 

All  the  Gurus  looked  upon  idol-w'orship  as  the  greatest  of  sins, 
which  corrupted  those  whose  imaginations  could  not  soar  higher 
than  stone  images.  They,  therefore,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  energy  in  breaking  down  all  the  Brahminical  shibboleths, 
and  in  setting  up  monotheistic  ideals.  The  very  first  phrase  in 
the  Granth  Sahih — the  Sikh  Scriptures — is  devoted  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  one-ness  of  God,  and  throughout  the  book  one  meets 
such  declarations  as  the  following  of  Guru  Arjun  : 

‘‘He  is  one,  know  it  that  God  is  one.” 

While  the  Gurus  persistently  declared  that  the  gods  carved 
out  of  wood  and  stone  were  helpless,  they  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Says  Guru  Amardas  : 

‘‘I  tell  my  condition  to  my  !^Tnster,  who  is  capable  of  curing 
pain  at  once.” 

All  the  Gurus  rose  superior  to  the  tendencies  of  the  time  to 
consider  women  to  be  beings  inferior  to  men.  They  invariably 
insisted  upon  all  men  being  looked  upon  as  brothers,  and  all 
women  as  sisters,  putting  the  males  and  females  on  precisely 
the  same  level.  They  set  the  example  by  treating  their  feminine 
relations  with  profound  respect— a  pattern  that  was  followed 
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by  their  pupils.  They  also  insisted  upon  dealing  with  their  female 
devotees  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they  did  the  males,  unlike 
the  Hindu  practice  of  acting  as  if  the  women-folk  belonged  to 
the  order  of  Shudras,  and  even  prohibiting  them  from  listening 
to  the  reading  of  the  Vedic  texts.  The  Sikh  Spiritual  Leaders 
imparted  the  same  teaching  to  both  sexes.  They  also  struck  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  purdah  system  by  banishing  the  veil  and 
making  the  men  and  women  attend  the  same  gatherings,  dis¬ 
tributing  them  through  the  audience  without  any  sex  distinction. 
The  sum  total  of  such  a  policy  meant  that  the  women  were 
automatically  given  equal  rights. 

The  Sikh  women,  in  the  later  days  of  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  fanatic  Mahomedans,  showed  that,  unlike  many  of  their 
“modern”  sisters,  they  not  only  were  anxious  to  obtain  private 
and  public  loaves  and  fishes,  but  w'ere  eager  and  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  and  undergo  hardships  for  the  communal  good. 
Hundreds  of  them  gave  up  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  faith  ; 
and  thousands  of  them  abided  in  the  woods,  sharing  the  trials 
of  the  men  w'ho  had  sought  shelter  in  the  dense  Punjab  jungles 
in  order  to  escape  being  murdered  by  Mussulmans.  These  brave 
women,  besides  carrying  on  their  household  work  in  camps, 
attended  as  army  nurses  upon  the  w'ounded  and  dying  in  the 
field,  and  often  even  themselves  gallantly  fought.  But  the  grand¬ 
daughters  of  these  brave  females  have  fallen  to  the  lowr  level  of 
the  Hindus,  and  the  inferior  status  granted  to  them  in  this 
circumstance,  early  marriage,  enforced  widow^hood,  and  seclu¬ 
sion,  have  woefully  stunted  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  present 
generation.  However,  a  strong  propaganda  is  being  waged  to 
paint  the  beauties  of  the  old  traditions  and  to  revive  them  once 
again. 

V. 

Besides  platform  and  pamphleteering  work,  the  Sikhs  also  are 
endeavouring  to  rescue  the  masses  from  the  darkness  of  dense 
ignorance  and  superstition  by  setting  up  denominational  schools 
and  colleges  to  impart  modern  instruction  plus  religious  training 
to  boys  and  girls.  They  have  a  college  for  men  at  .\mritsar,  and 
an  academy  for  women  at  Ferozepore.  Tjess  pretentious  schools 
are  distributed  all  over  the  Province.  Special  effort  is  being 
bestowed  upon  starting  and  maintaining  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  orphans  and  girls.  Indeed,  there  are  many  Sikh  leaders 
who  attach  such  importance  to  female  education  that  they 
advocate  that  the  boy’s  cultural  training  should  be  left  to  the 
Government,  while  the  work  of  the  Tvhalsa  shall  be  directed 
tow’ard  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  provide 
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scholastic  opportunities  for  the  girls.  In  consonance  with  this 
spirit,  small  academies  especially  meant  for  female  children  are 
now  dotted  all  over  the  Punjab.  These  institutions  have  an 
excellent  prototype  in  the  Sikh  Kanya  Mahavidyalaya  at  Feroze- 
pore,  the  best  of  its  kind  maintained  by  the  community,  and 
about  as  good  as  any  high  school  for  girls  in  the  Province  or  in 
the  country.  The  Sikh  Kanta  Mahavidyalaya  is  the  handiwork 
of  a  married  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Takht  Singh,  who  entirely 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  cause  of  feminine  emancipation. 
Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Takht  Singh  suddenly  died  some  time  ago, 
but  her  husband  is  devoting  himself  to  the  school.  He  has 
been  able,  by  personal  effort,  to  collect  what  is  considered  a  large 
sum  in  India,  with  which  ho  has  been  able  to  build  tw’o  wings 
of  a  huge  structure  for  the  purpose  of  holding  classes  and  serving 
as  a  hostel  for  the  students.  With  commendable  zeal  he  is 
now  working  to  collect  the  funds  to  complete  the  building  and 
to  provide  a  large  endowment  fund.  The  syllabus  of  study  was 
planned  by  the  late  Mrs.  Takht  Singh,  who,  wdth  singular 
intelligence,  adapted  the  curriculum  to  the  exigencies  of  the  life 
of  the  modern  Indian  girl,  and  the  course,  therefore,  is  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  fit  the  pupil  to  be  a  good  housewife  in  addition  to 
being  a  cultured  companion  to  ber  husband,  and  a  useful  member 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  society  in  general. 

To  give  stimulus  to  educational  activity,  yearly  the  Sikh 
Fiducational  Conference  meets  in  some  big  city  of  the  Punjab.  It 
is  largely  attended  by  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  journey 
hundreds  of  miles  to  be  present  at  the  sessions.  A  very  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  sittings  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of  the  fair  sex,  who  have  been 
so  stirred  by  the  speeches  that  they  have  torn  off  their  ornaments 
and  given  them  to  help  swell  the  funds  for  providing  educational 
facilities  for  Sikh  children.  Since  the  Indian  woman  loves 
ornaments  with  a  greater  passion  than  even  her  sister  of  the 
Occident,  the  genuineness  of  the  Sikh  revival  is  very  strongly 
marked  by  the  self-sacrifice  implied  by  the  contributions  thus 
offered. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  PROBLEM:  A 
STUDY  IN  APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY. 
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The  visit  of  our  King  to  India,  and  his  presence  at  the  Durbar, 
would  seem  to  make  the  present  moment  a  peculiarly  opportune 
one  for  considering  the  problem  of  Indian  administration  in 
general  and  in  particular,  from  a  somewhat  fresh  standpoint. 
The  subject  is  a  very  complex  and  difficult  one,  and  my  only 
reason  for  venturing  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  of  it  is 
that  by  means  of  it,  as  a  supremely  interesting  object-lesson, 
I  may  help  to  persuade  my  readers  to  adopt  with  me  the  general 
principle  of  approaching  all  practical  political  problems  what¬ 
ever,  of  any  range,  difficulty,  or  complexity,  from  the  more 
varied  sidelights  that  are  to  be  thrown  on  them  by  the  recent 
but  already  militant  science  of  Sociology.  But  as  my  space  is 
limited,  and  my  aim  is  severely  practical,  it  is  necessary,  if  I 
am  to  carry  the  reader  with  me  without  confusion  through  the 
tangled  thickets  and  perplexities  of  my  theme,  that  I  should 
present  its  subject-matter  through  the  medium  of  some  single 
central  problem  which  shall  envisage  and  focus  all  the  great  con¬ 
verging  political,  religious,  and  social  influences  which  play  in, 
through,  and  around  it,  in  their  relative  degrees  of  subordination 
and  importance. 

Now’  this  central  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this  :  How  or 
by  what  happy  chances  has  it  come  about  that  a  handful  of  men 
of  a  different  race,  colour,  language,  and  creed,  should  have  been 
enabled  to  hold  in  subjection  for  over  a  century,  and  with  scarcely 
a  break  (save  during  the  short  and  sinister  period  of  the  Mutiny), 
some  three  hundred  millions  of  alien  peoples,  by  the  mere  touch 
of  a  w’and,  as  it  W’ere?  It  is  a  phenomenon  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ;  for  if  we  compare  it  with  Imperial  Rome,  who 
came  nearest  to  us  in  the  ease  of  her  administration  of  subject- 
nations,  w’e  shall  find  that  whereas  during  the  period  of  Roman 
Imperial  siipremacy  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  for  centuries  rarely 
shut;  with  us  in  India,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  rarely  been  open. 
It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  w’e  must  have  been  peculiarly  favoured 
by  the  gods  somewhere  in  this  our  easy  domination;  and  if  the 
reader  wnll  permit  me  to  institute  a  rough  point  by  point  com- 
narison  betw^een  Rome  and  ourselves  in  this  matter,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  each  case,  not  only  some,  but  all  the  dice  have  been 
loaded  in  our  favour.  But  besides,  our  brief  survey  will  enable 
us  to  see  more  clearly  the  supreme  political  (and  not  mere 
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ceremonial)  importance  of  the  presence  of  our  King  and  his 
crowning  at  the  Durbar;  it  will,  or  ought  to,  enable  us  to  esti¬ 
mate  at  their  proper  value,  and  to  handle  more  easily  in  the  future, 
such  unseemly  outbreaks  of  bomb-throwing  and  assassination  as 
those  that  marked  the  late  period  of  unrest  among  the  Euro¬ 
peanised  Brahmins  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere ;  and  finally,  it 
ought  to  help  us  to  devise  means  and  methods  for  making  our 
supremacy  still  more  assured  and  our  rule  more  beneficial  to 
the  peoples  of  India  as  a  whole.  But  before  we  can  get  a  grip 
of  all  this  tangled  promiscuity  of  causes  and  conditions  we  must 
keep  steadily  in  sight  that  they  are  all  variously-facetted  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  one  great  Eoman  Imperial  principle  of  Divide  ct 
Impera,  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  whose  application,  indeed,  may 
well  stand  as  a  fixed  gauge  or  measure  of  the  success  of  those 
Imperial  regimes  who  have  had  to  administer  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then.  Borne,  except  during  her  conquest  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  was  separated  from  her  conquered  Provinces  by 
seas  and  mountain  ranges  requiring  long  and  costly  expeditions 
to  get  in  touch  with  them  when  they  turned  restive  or  rebelled. 
British  vice-regal  supremacy  in  India,  on  the  contrary,  is  seated 
in  the  midst  of  its  subject  provinces,  and  with  modern  facilities 
of  communication  can  lay  its  hands  on  the  beginnings  of  con- 
spiracy  at  any  moment.  In  the  second  place,  the  provinces  over 
which  the  great  Roman  Peace  obtained  were  situated  mainly 
around  an  inland  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  but  were  unprotected 
in  their  rear  against  whole  tribes  and  nations,  barbarians  and 
civilised,  on  and  over  their  borders — tribes  and  nations  so  in¬ 
accessible  to  treaties,  reason,  or  force,  as  to  require  whole  armies 
of  occupation  to  permanently  hold  them  in  subjection.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  thirty  or  thirty-five  legions  required  to  defend  the 
Roman  supremacy,  most  of  them  were  stationed  on  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  to  check  the  Barbarian  incursions.  But  in  spite  of 
it  all,  they  ever  remained  a  menace,  neither  to  be  bought, 
subdued,  nor  appeased;  and  in  the  end  brought  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire.  Compared  with  this,  the  British  Supremacy  in 
India  has  been  easy,  for  never  at  any  time  has  it  cost  us  much 
to  defend  ourselves  against  outside  foes ;  inasmuch  as  with  th(‘ 
Himalayas  in  the  north,  and  the  sea  around  the  rest  of  the 
Peninsula,  secure  in  the  supremacy  of  our  fleet,  we  have  been 
relieved  from  all  anxiety  except  from  the  Afghan  and  other  petty 
Frontier  Tribes. 

In  the  third  place,  the  nations  under  the  Roman  Imperial 
sway  were  segregated  for  the  most  part  in  large  homogeneous 
masses  around  the  shores  of  a  wide  range  of  sea,  and  had  each 
been  compacted  for  ages  into  definite,  unified  Nationalities,  each 
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under  its  own  Prince  or  King.  But  as  they  were  all  alike  held 
for  tribute  ;  and  as  this  tribute  became  more  and  more  oppressive 
as  the  years  went  on  ;  these  kings  and  princes  were  able  to  unite 
easily  against  their  common  enemy,  if  for  a  moment  the  eye  or 
sword  of  the  master  was  diverted  or  withdrawn.  And  the  conse- 
(juence  was,  that  the  task  of  keeping  them  divided,  which  was 
Rome’s  one  principle,  and,  indeed,  her  one  ultimate  means  of 
keeping  her  hold  over  any  of  them,  was  attended  with  increasing 
labour,  anxiety,  and  expense.  This  was  seen  very  markedly 
during  the  disturbances  at  Rome  between  the  Senate  and  people 
in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  later  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  and  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  many  of 
these  large  and  relatively  homogeneous  States  in  Asia,  Mace¬ 
donia,  Africa,  and  Greece  (unrelated  to  each  other  except  in 
their  common  servitude  to  Rome),  joined  forces  in  combinations 
of  twos  or  threes  against  her.  And  particularly  was  this  seen 
when  she  relaxed  the  strictness  and  rigour  of  her  governing 
principle,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  rule  in 
Macedonia  and  Greece  (for  the  latter  of  whom,  as  her  teacher, 
she  always  had  a  secret  admiration  and  even  tenderness) ;  but 
with  this  consequence,  that  a  large  part  of  her  conquering  work 
there  had  to  he  done  over  again.  Now  in  India,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  none  of  this  homogeneity  and  segregation  of  States 
or  peoples.  Mahommedan  princes  ruled  over  subjects  largely 
Hindoo ;  Mahratta  chiefs  conquered  and  governed  large  masses 
of  sullen  and  rebellious  Mahommedans ;  while  Sikhs,  Parsees, 
Pathans,  and  half-bred  Bengalees  were  mixed  indiscriminately 
in,  between,  or  around  them.  So  that  when  the  British  entered 
on  their  Supremacy,  a  large  part  of  the  divisions  and  antagonisms 
needed  to  make  supremacy  easy  for  a  conqueror,  w’as  already  done 
to  their  hand.  As  for  the  Peoples  themselves  over  whom  these 
chiefs  ruled,  they  were  in  a  still  more  hopeless  plight  for  purposes 
of  rebellion  against  a  foreign  conqueror.  They  were  so  triturated, 
mixed  up,  and  ground  together  on  the  same  areas,  and  so  glued 
to  their  places  there  by  overcrowding  and  poverty,  that  like  the 
mixed  pigments  on  a  painter’s  palette,  they  were  unable  to 
separate  themselves  out  again  to  unite  with  their  fellows  else¬ 
where ;  so  that,  what  with  their  antagonisms  in  religion,  race, 
language,  custom,  or  caste,  almost  every  man’s  hand  was  against 
his  neighbour,  and  like  envenomed  serpents  trapped,  they  hissed 
and  spat  in  each  other’s  faces  in  the  village  streets  as  they 
passed !  So  that  while  the  Romans  were  only  able  to  keep 
divided  their  large  homogeneous  and  segregated  provinces,  each 
ftepnrntehj  and  by  itself,  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  anxiety, 
and  expense  ;  all  that  the  British  had  to  do  when  they  had  fully 
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entered  on  their  supremacy  in  India,  was  to  let  these  poor 
unfortunate  mixed  and  congested  victims  of  historical  conditions 
and  malign  fate,  by  their  own  antagonisms  strangle  each  other’s 
powers  of  resistance;  while  they,  as  conquerors,  in  easy  triumph 
could  put  up  their  sw'ords,  and  look  on.  Now  it  may  be  objected, 

I  am  aware,  that  huge  Imperialisms  like  those  of  Assyria, 
Babylon,  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  won  or  lost  their 
supremacy  by  single  great  pitched  battles  over  the  large  homo¬ 
geneous  States  which  they  ruled;  and  that  as  Rome,  by  the 
superior  organisation  of  her  legion  over  that  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  or  over  the  Barbarian  arrows  and  spears,  was  almost 
sure  to  win  the  day  anyway,  in  every  encounter,  that  therefore 
she  must  not  only  have  made  her  way  to  supremacy,  but  should 
afterwards  have  held  it  more  easily  than  we  have  done  in  India, 
and  that,  because  in  ancient  times  when  once  their  despotic  kings 
were  conquered,  the  peoples  owning  their  sway  submitted  en 
masse  like  sheep.  This,  of  course,  is  true,  and  is  impossible 
in  India. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  if  the  peoples  of  India  could  not 
unite  politically  against  the  foreigner,  owing  to  their  con¬ 
glomerate  admixture  and  minute  subdivisions  of  race  and  lan¬ 
guage,  they  could  unite  on  Religion  at  least,  and  oppose  a  united 
front  to  the  invader.  Now  I  will  frankly  admit  at  once,  that 
were  all  India,  with  its  three  hundred  millions,  Hindoo  in  its 
religion,  or  all  India  Mahommedan,  we  should  not  be  there  for 
an  hour ;  but  should  with  our  mere  handful  of  men  be  driven 
into  the  sea,  either  by  passive  resistance,  conspiracy,  or  the 
sword.  But  the  point  is,  that  with  a  people  with  whom  Religion 
is  the  guiding  principle  and  soul  of  their  lives,  the  fewer  the 
religions  and  the  greater  the  numbers  of  devotees  attached  to 
each  (especially  if  they  are  Monotheisms,  and  have  Sacred 
Books),  the  more  fierce  is  their  antagonism  to  one  another,  and 
the  more  difficult  is  it  for  them  to  combine  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  conqueror.  And  accordingly,  with  fifty  million  Mahom- 
medans,  with  the  Koran  and  the  dream  (if  not  the  reality)  of  the 
sword  in  their  hands,  confronting  two  hundred  millions  of 
Hindoos  equally  tenacious  and  devoted  to  their  own  religion,  all 
we  have  to  do  again  is  to  stand  by,  put  up  our  swords,  and  look 
on ;  while  they  mutually  block,  neutralise,  or  frustrate  each  other. 
So  that  here  again  in  the  ease  of  our  supremacy  we  have  the 
advantage  over  Imperial  Rome.  But  why  did  this  not  hold  with 
the  Religions  of  the  Roman  Provinces  as  well?  the  reader  will  ask. 
The  reason  is  that  all  those  ancient  nations  over  whom  Rome 
ruled  were  Pagan  Polytheisms,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Jews,  whereas  the  religions  of  India  are  all  practically  Mono- 
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theisms.  The  Mahommedans  are  pure  monotheists ;  the  Parsees 
are,  like  us,  in  spite  of  their  devil  Ahriman,  practically  so;  and 
Hindooism  is  also  essentially  so,  inasmuch  as  its  Trinity  of 
deities,  like  our  own,  are  but  different  sides  or  emanations  of 
their  single  supreme  God,  Brahm.  But  what  difference  can  this 
make,  the  reader  may  again  ask?  This,  namely,  that  while  Poly¬ 
theism  makes  submission  to  the  foreign  conqueror  easy.  Mono¬ 
theism,  especially  where  there  are  Sacred  Books,  makes  it  most 
difficult.  But,  again,  why?  For  tw'o  reasons  :  the  first  is  that 
T^olytheisms  have  no  Sacred  Books  to  tell  them  precisely  what 
they  are  to  do  or  think  in  reference  to  other  nations  or  other 
religions;  and  the  second  is,  that  a  nation  if  it  is  to  be  really 
devoted  to  a  god,  must  have  one  god  only,  as  a  man  can  have 
one  woman  only  whom  he  supremely  loves,  the  rest  being  but 
casual  concubines  without  effect  on  his  life.  And  hence  it  was 
that  in  this  harlotry  of  the  mind,  Polytheistic  nations,  like  those 
under  the  Roman  rule,  were  most  accommodating  and  obliging 
to  each  other  in  this  matter  of  their  gods.  They  lent  them  to 
each  other  if  they  were  otherwise  on  friendly  terms,  and  put 
them  into  each  other’s  pantheons  as  naturally  as  we  do  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  great  men  of  other  nations  on  our  mantelpieces. 
If  they  happened  to  be  at  war,  then  they  tried  to  steal  or  other¬ 
wise  appropriate  each  other’s  gods  all  the  same,  in  the  hope  that 
if  they  got  them  they  would  be  able  to  so  cajole  them  as  to  bring 
them  over  to  their  own  side,  just  as  to-day  we  might  try  and 
bribe  the  generals  or  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  Rome  herself,  even 
in  her  period  of  supremacy,  played  off  this  all-round  game  of  the 
exchange  of  gods  with  her  subject  nationalities — and  with  admir¬ 
able  discretion.  Before  she  conquered  Greece,  she  had  already 
stolen  the  Greek  gods,  and  built  temples  to  them  when  her  own 
local  family  Household  gods,  her  gods  of  the  Fields,  and  her 
merely  tribal  War-god,  were  not  sufficient  to  stave  off  calamity— 
as  in  the  gloomy  days  of  the  Hannibalic  invasions.  When  she 
became  mistress  of  the  world  she  returned  the  compliment  by 
erecting  temples  to  the  Genius  of  Rome,  and  placed  statues  of 
the  Emperors,  from  Augustus  onwards,  in  the  streets  and  market¬ 
places  throughout  the  Empire,  as  the  best  available  substitute 
and  symbol  of  political  unity  and  friendship,  in  the  absence  of 
any  great  god  or  gods  specially  and  distinctively  Roman.  And 
the  consequence  of  this  easy  tolerance  and  good  nature  on  the 
part  of  Polytheistic  nations  for  each  other’s  gods  (even  when  they 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  altogether  embrace  them)  was  that 
nowhere  except  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  (mono¬ 
theists  both,  it  is  to  be  observed)  was  Religion  as  such  the  cause 
of  any  serious  trouble,  persecution,  or  rebellion.  It  is  true  that 
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Claudius  suppressed  the  Druids  in  Gaul ;  but  that  was  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  religion,  but  because  of  the  human  sacrifices  in 
which  they  indulged.  The  worship  of  Isis,  and  other  Syrian 
cults  of  a  like  character,  were  also  put  down,  not  because  of  any 
objection  against  their  gods  as  such,  but  because  of  the  political 
dangers  of  the  secret  societies  to  which  these  cults  gave  rise. 
The  same  reason,  as  we  know  from  the  letters  of  Pliny,  was  the 
cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  Trajan  ; 
as,  indeed,  it  was  practically  the  sole  cause  of  the  whole  series 
of  these  persecutions,  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Diocletian.  And  from  all  this  we  may  see  how  it  is  that,  while 
all  the  ancient  Polytheisms  over  whom  Rome  ruled  neither  united 
nor  divided  their  peoples  from  each  other,  nor  from  the  imperial 
despotism  of  the  Csesars  themselves  ;  the  Monotheisms  of  India,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  with  its  Sacred  Books  in  its  hand,  produced 
a  more  deadly  enmity  betw'een  these  peoples  themselves,  than  any 
merely  political  or  material  causes,  under  the  religiously  indifferent 
Polytheisms  of  Rome,  could  ever  awaken.  So  that  here  again, 
through  these  Religious  antagonisms  (the  sword-loving  Mahom- 
medans  nicely  balancing  five  times  their  number  of  easy-going, 
Brahmin-ridden,  and  mostly  unwarlike  Hindoos),  we  can  w'alk  in, 
as  through  an  open  archway,  and  take  our  seats  in  an  ease  and 
security  of  Imperial  supremacy  to  w’hich  Rome  could  never 
attain. 

But  all  the  above  causes  of  our  easy  supremacy  have,  as  by  a 
devilish  malignity  of  Fate,  been  added  to,  intensified  and  ag¬ 
gravated  for  these  poor  Indian  peoples,  by  the  peculiar  anomalies 
and  paradoxes  of  the  Hindoo  Sacred  Books — in  reference  especially 
to  the  duties  of  the  People  to  their  Kings  or  Overlords  on  the 
one  hand ,  and  to  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Brahmins  in  their 
relation  to  both  Kings  and  People  on  the  other.  The  subject  is 
in  itself  a  peculiarly  interesting  one;  and,  besides,  it  will  help 
to  throw'  light  on  how'  we  are  to  handle  these  peoples  wdth  the 
view  of  helping  them  in  the  prison-house  to  which  History  and 
Fate  have  consigned  them.  A  few  w'ords  w'ill  be  necessary  to 
bring  out  its  meaning  and  significance. 

In  the  M ahahliarata ,  whose  prescriptions  are  as  religiously 
observed  and  laid  to  heart  to-day  by  every  Hindoo  as  they  w'ere 
forty  centuries  ago,  it  is  laid  dowm  that  when  the  King  is  no 
longer  able  to  protect  his  subjects,  or,  in  other  words,  w'hen  he 
is  conquered,  the  people  can  freely  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the 
conqueror,  foreign  or  domestic,  w'hoever  he  may  be.  Now,  with 
the  Spirit  of  Nationality  which  is  at  work  to-day,  such  a  religious 
injunction,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  China  (which  has  Sacred 
Books  it  is  true,  but  only  Ethical  ones),  would  be  impossible 
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Napoleon  might  overrun  Europe,  Kussia  might  subdue  Poland, 
Austria  Italy,  or  Germany  France,  but  to  imagine  that  these  con¬ 
quered  peoples  would  welcome  their  foreign  conqueror  with  huzzas 
as  he  rode  through  their  streets,  instead  of  sitting  indoors  with 
blinds  drawn,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  would  be  inconceivable. 
Tribute  they  might  pay,  under  the  compulsion  of  military  force 
and  necessity ;  but  a  submission  of  the  heart  and  will,  never. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Hindoo  Sacred  Scriptures  alone,  not  only 
to  urge  this  free,  willing  submission  of  their  peoples  to  a  foreign 
conqueror,  but  even  to  give  him  welcome  and  hospitality  !  Now, 
what  shall  we  say  of  this?  What,  but  that  had  all  the  other 
causes  and  conditions  of  our  easy  supremacy  been  made  immeasure- 
ably  more  difficult  than  they  are,  this  prescription  of  the  Hindoo 
Sacred  Books,  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  conqueror,  foreign  or 
domestic,  would  have  neutralised  them  all.  But  even  this  does 
not  complete  the  long  tale  of  providential  dispensations  on  our 
behalf.  There  are  two  others  equally  important,  namely,  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  great  Brahmin  Priesthood  towards 
Kingship ;  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Hindoo  conception  of 
Justice. 

In  all  other  nations  in  the  vigour  of  maturity,  the  Temporal 
and  Spiritual  powers  are  united  ;  and,  like  a  pyramid  with  a  double 
apex,  have  co-ordinate  jurisdictions  over  all  their  subjects  alike. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  more  certain  sign  that  an  Empire  or  a  nation 
is  on  the  eve  of  profound  Constitutional  and  Social  changes,  than 
a  growing  series  of  attacks  on  its  Established  Priesthood ;  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  always  rising  and  falling  together, 
the  one  with  jurisdiction  over  men’s  bodies  and  estates,  the  other 
over  their  minds  and  wills.  The  Eoman  Pontifex  Maximus  and 
the  Caesars  mutually  assisted  and  protected  each  other ;  so  did 
the  kings  and  priests  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Islam; 
and  so  did  the  Pope  and  Emperor  in  the  Middle  Ages,  until  the 
Empire  began  to  break  up  into  distinct  Nationalities,  and  they 
began  to  quarrel  with  each  other  for  priority  and  precedence — 
but  not  (it  is  to  be  observed),  for  exclusive  supremacy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  before  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  could  succeed,  it  had  to  destroy  the  political  allegiance  of 
the  Church  to  the  King ;  and  that  before  Buonaparte  could  erect 
his  democratic  despotism  on  its  ruins,  he  was  obliged  to  call 
in  again  the  Pope  to  his  aid,  in  the  Concordat.  In  the  same  way 
it  was  inevitable  that  Puritanism  should  have  divorced  itself  from 
the  Church,  before  Cromwell  and  the  Parliamentary  armies  could 
dethrone  King  Charles.  And  so  on  throughout  all  history.  The 
only  exception  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  anomalous  position  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  Christian  Church  before  the  time  of  Con- 
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stantine ;  when  its  effects  were  so  politically  disastrous,  that  1 
cannot  better  bring  out  the  equally  anomalous  position  of  the 
great  Brahmin  Priesthood  in  India  (and  one  so  inimical  to  free¬ 
dom)  than  by  a  brief  reference  to  it.  For  the  two  are  practically 
identical.  They  both  stood  in  relation  to  the  Emperors  and 
Kings,  not  as  co-ordinate  peaks  of  a  double-apexed  pyramid,  but 
rather  as  seated  each  in  the  constricted  neck  of  an  hour-glass, 
with  the  Emperors  and  Kings  infinitely  above  them,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  People  below  them.  The  Christian  bishops  and  their 
flocks,  clinging  to  the  words  of  their  Divine  Master  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  willing  to  give  to  Csesar  the  things  that  were 
Caesar’s ;  and  so  paid  their  debts  and  taxes  as  willingly  as  their 
Pagan  fellow -citizens.  But  there  they  drew  the  line.  They 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  pagan  gods ;  or  to  salute  the  images 
of  pagan  Emperors  in  the  streets  and  market  places  throughout 
the  wide  Empire ;  they  boycotted  the  pagan  tribunals,  and 
brought  all  their  private  affairs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own 
priests;  and  worse  than  all  politically,  they  refused  to  serve  in 
the  Army,  where  they  would,  from  their  private  virtues,  have 
proved  veritable  Ironsides ;  and  so  left  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
to  barbarian  mercenaries,  or  to  the  rabble  of  the  slums  of  great 
cities.  In  other  words,  they  and  their  people  would  have  sat 
there  and  seen  the  Empire  overrun  and  dismembered  by  Parthians 
from  the  East,  or  Goths  from  over  the  Danube  or  Khine,  and  have 
looked  on  without  a  sigh,  as  no  concern  of  theirs.  Now  this  is 
precisely  the  attitude  of  the  Brahmin  priesthood  in  India  towards 
all  kings  whatever,  including  their  own.  For,  by  the  definite 
prescription  of  their  Sacred  Books,  they  were,  compared  with 
their  King,  mere  private  secretaries,  or  court  chaplains  at  most, 
to  register  his  decrees,  and  to  be  dismissed  by  a  nod  ;  and  although 
like  the  Christian  bishops  and  priests,  veritable  gods  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  peoples  and  castes  under  them,  were  to  the  kings 
themselves  passing  phantoms  all.  And  the  consequence  was,  and 
is,  that  these  Brahmins,  without  political  authority  or  influence 
over  their  kings,  were  as  indifferent  to  the  political  fortunes  of 
these  kings  as  the  Christian  Church  before  Constantine  was  to 
the  rulers  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  British  having  conquered  their  kings,  were  able  to  walk  in 
and  take  their  seats  as  the  sovereign  power  on  the  Hindoo  throne, 
without  opposition  so  far  as  the  Brahmins  w^ere  concerned — and 
for  that  matter,  may  continue  to  sit  there  for  all  time. 

But  a  still  worse  service  has  been  done  to  India  by  the  Hindoo 
Sacred  Books,  in  their  prescription  as  to  what  should  characterise 
the  Justice  of  Kings.  It  is  not  modern  justice  as  we  know  it  and 
conceive  it,  but  is  the  justice  of  the  immemorial  antiquity  in 
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which  these  Books  were  written.  It  does  not,  therefore,  we  feel 
sure,  err  on  the  side  of  laxity,  but  in  its  mercilessness  and  rigour 
is  only  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Shylock  with  his  pound  of  flesh  ; 
and  is  pregnantly  summed  up  in  this  sentence  of  doom,  namely, 
that  “when  the  Science  of  Chastisement  is  perfected,  the  Golden 
Age  shall  have  come.”  Now  that  all  the  Oriental  despots,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  India,  have  faithfully  followed  this  prescription 
in  the  past,  is  notorious;  and  if  all  the  other  causes  of  our  easy 
supremacy  were  removed,  it  is  only  natural  that  our  even-handed 
British  Justice,  tempered  as  it  is  with  Mercy,  and  dispensed 
without  fear  or  favour  (although  slow  in  its  operation  but  cumula¬ 
tive  in  its  effects),  should,  when  exercised  over  men  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  so  torn  by  hatred  and  antagonism  that  they  cannot 
dispense  it  for  themselves,  prove  a  veritable  and  enduring  asset  in 
our  favour.  Roman  Imperial  justice  was  easy  and  contemptuous, 
as  we  know  from  the  case  of  the  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate  ;  but 
it  had  to  be  paid  for,  as  in  all  ancient  Imperialisms,  by  a  hand¬ 
some  tribute  of  the  subject  people  to  the  Roman  exchequer. 
But  British  justice  in  India,  on  the  contrary,  is  whole-hearted 
and  serious ;  entirely  free  from  venality  and  corruption ;  and 
except  for  a  side  glance  at  the  interests  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  manufacturers,  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  subject 
races. 

The  above,  then,  complete  the  list  of  causes,  so  far  as  they 
occur  to  me,  of  our  easy  supremacy  in  the  Past  and  Present.  But 
what  of  the  Future?  The  one  shadow,  and  it  is  as  wide  as  the 
sky,  and  likely  to  be  as  enduring,  is  the  Modern  Political  Spirit ; 
the  spirit  which  impels  peoples  who  are  homogeneous  enough  to 
make  their  own  self-government  possible,  first  to  dream,  and  then 
passionately  claim  when  awake,  political  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  for  themselves,  even  when,  like  young-  Fortinbras  in 
Hamlet,  they  go  to  their  graves  like  beds,  over  petty  plots  of 
political  soil  w^hich  “are  not  tomb  enough  or  continent  to  hide 
their  slain  ”  ;  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Norway  and  Sweden  the 
other  day,  who,  although  as  alike  in  race,  creed,  and  historical 
association  as  twins,  agreed  to  dissolve  partnership  on  the  ground 
that  one  was  too  aristocratic  in  its  political  principles  and  habits 
of  thought  for  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  other.  In  ancient 
times  such  a  spectacle  would  have  been  unknown.  Even  China, 
who  is  raising  her  head,  as  I  write,  to  strike  for  independence  and 
Nationality,  might,  but  for  this  Modern  Spirit  which  has  blown 
over  her  and  been  fanned  by  the  successes  of  Japan,  have  lain 
under  the  domination  of  the  foreign  Manchus  for  ages  still  to 
come.  It  is  the  same  with  India,  where  the  recent  bomb -throwings 
and  assassinations  were  the  work  of  a  handful  of  voung  Brahmins 
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who  had  imbibed  this  modern  spirit  until  they  were  drunk  with 
it,  in  their  education  in  England,  America,  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  w'ho  gave  voice  to  it  on  their  return  home  through  their 
unbridled  Native  Press.  Here,  then,  among  these  educated 
Brahmins,  who  have  lost  their  own  religion,  while  still  retaining 
their  primitive  Oriental  social  traditions,  sentiments,  and  family 
customs,  is  the  seed-plot  and  breeding-ground  from  which  we 
have  to  expect  trouble  in  the  future.  Not  from  the  great  body  of 
old-fashioned  Brahmins,  some  million  or  more  in  number,  of 
w’hom  the  young  Europeanised  Brahmins  are  but  an  insignificant 
though  dangerous  handful ;  nor  yet  from  the  People  themselves,  for 
even  the  Mutiny  was  a  revolt  of  the  soldiers  rather  than  of  the 
people  ;  nor  yet  again  from  the  semi-independent  Native  Princes, 
over  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Brahmins,  by  their  Sacred 
Books,  exercise  no  power,  but  are  the  merest  passing  shadows, 
even  when  they  are  called  to  be  Prime  Ministers  in  their  service. 
So  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  during  the  recent  commotions  some 
of  the  disaffected  Brahmins  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  entered  the 
territories  of  these  Princes  as  “carpet-baggers”  with  their 
seditious  propaganda,  an  order  from  the  Prince  to  begone  in 
twenty-four  hours,  under  short-shrift  penalties,  w'as  sufficient ;  and 
they  betook  themselves  accordingly  over  the  border  again. 

The  above  series  of  considerations  will,  I  trust,  have  convinced 
the  reader,  that  it  is  this  Modern  Spirit  alone  which  need  give 
us  any  serious  concern  as  to  our  future  government  of  India. 
But  unfortunately  for  us,  it  is  a  spirit  that  cannot  be  fought  with 
carnal  weapons,  and  can  neither  be  exorcised  nor  allayed.  The 
most  that  we  can  do  with  it  is  to  give  it  as  free  a  vent,  as  wdde 
an  outlook,  and  as  fair  an  arena  as  possible,  consistent  with  our 
supremacy ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  few  rough  suggestions 
which  I  shall  now  venture  to  make  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  various  sections  of  these  vast  populations  are  to  be  handled 
in  the  future. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  Princes  of  the  Native  States,  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded,  and  who  still  preserve  their  independ¬ 
ence  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  under  our  restricted  suzerainty.  As 
I  have  already  said,  they  need  give  us  no  concern,  even  with 
their  seventy  millions  of  people  at  their  backs ;  for  their  racial 
and  religious  antagonisms  make  them  as  impotent  for  a  con¬ 
certed  uprising,  as  the  States  over  which  we  exercise  full  and 
direct  sovereignty.  Their  worst  feature  lies  in  that  tendency 
to  Oriental  extravagance,  ostentation,  and  waste  of  revenue,  to 
which  centuries  of  tradition  and  custom  have  habituated  them  ; 
but  especially  to  that  merciless  type  of  Justice,  ending  in  cruelty, 
of  which  T  have  spoken,  and  in  w'hich  they  have  been  indoc- 
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trinated  by  their  Sacred  Books.  But  with  our  Eesident  standing 
silently  but  watchfully  behind  them  at  their  Courts,  it  is  rarely 
that  this  barbarous  “  off-with-their-head  ”  type  of  justice  is  carried 
to  excess ;  a  threat  of  deposition  in  extreme  cases  being  enough 
to  bring  any  recalcitrants  back  to  the  tempered  type  of  Modern 
Justice  again.  As  a  rule,  almost  without  exception,  a  nudge  from 
our  Eesidents  here  and  there  is  enough  to  keep  these  Princes 
free  either  from  cruelty,  extortion,  or  spendthrift  luxury  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  subjects,  and  to  level  them  up  to  the  higher 
standards  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  best  of  them,  like  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda,  are  admittedly  model  Princes,  quite  up  to  our  own 
standards. 

But  is  there  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  help  them,  and 
make  them  still  more  contented  with  our  Suzerainty?  Give  them 
a  Eepresentative  Council  of  their  own  co-ordinate  with  ours,  say 
some.  Not  so,  said  Lord  Morley,  with  his  usual  penetration 
into  all  political  problems  that  rest  on  deep  historical  founda¬ 
tions  and  causes,  but  keep  them  each  attached  to  ourselves  by 
individual  bonds  of  reciprocal  goodwill,  as  Eome  did  with  her 
allies,  and  not  have  them  sitting  all  together,  comparing, 
heightening,  and  discussing  their  own  particular  grievances  with 
each  other.  This  done,  then  give  the  Heirs  of  their  royal  houses 
a  select  and  special  training  for  the  most  honourable,  and,  in 
some  regiments,  the  highest  positions  in  our  own  Native  Army — 
the  only  career  suited  to  the  dignity  of  Princes,  and  one  which 
they  fully  appreciate — as  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Lord  Curzon.  And  with  these  bonds  of  union  once  well  knit 
and  secure,  do  w^hat  is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  of  all, 
and  one  first  suggested  to  me  by  Sir  Francis  Younghusband, 
namely,  to  incite  these  Princes  to  a  friendly  riralry  with  each 
other,  as  it  were,  and  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  spirit  of 
emulation  in  righteousness  and  good  works,  by  a  graduated  series 
of  honours,  and  especially  of  dignities,  at  the  Vice-regal,  or  even 
at  the  Imperial  Court :  and  all  graduated  in  strict  accordance 
with  merit  and  fulfilment.  In  a  word,  make  up  to  them  in 
honours  for  any  ultimate  political  pou'ers  which  the  necessities 
of  our  supremacy  must  deny  them ;  with  this  principle  ever 
present  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  that  in  the  East  generally,  and 
in  India  in  particular,  personal  dignity  and  social  status,  founded 
either  on  heredity  or  official  position,  with  all  their  customary 
surroundings  and  appurtenances,  is  the  immediate  desire  of  all 
hearts,  especially  the  hearts  of  princes — and  not  wealth  as  such, 
or  any  mere  personal  or  intellectual  eminence  or  attainment 
whatever — and  for  the  rest,  leave  them  alone  to  enjoy  their  own 
independent  sovereignty  as  protected  by  their  treaty  rights ;  as 
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much  SO,  indeed,  as  if  they  were  Afghans,  Thibetans,  or  other 
outlanders  with  whom  we  have  no  further  concern. 

And  now^  what  shall  w^e  say  of  those  young  Europeanised 
Brahmins,  led  on  by  older  heads,  who  by  capturing  a  large  and 
influential  part  of  the  Native  Press,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a 
climax  the  unrest  and  disturbances  of  a  few  years  ago?  It  is 
these,  more  than  all  others,  who  have  awakened  that  Modern 
Spirit  in  India  of  w^hich  I  have  spoken,  and  w'hich,  fed  by  the 
success  of  Japan  and  stimulated  anew  by  the  rebellion  in  China, 
will  never  again  be  allow'ed  to  sink  into  apathy,  silence,  or  rest. 
For  having  throughout  been  put  on  the  rack  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  impossibility  of  freedom  which  the  accursed  mixing  of  races 
must  for  ever  deny  them,  they  have  been  whipped  by  the  scorpion 
thought  on  the  other,  that  as  cultured,  dignified,  enlightened, 
and  high-minded  gentlemen,  they  must,  while  others  are  free, 
be  themselves  for  ever  condemned  to  humiliation,  insult,  or 
abasement.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  these?  and  how  can  we 
handle  them?  For  my  part,  T  have  nothing  but  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  them  in  their  despair ;  and  were  it  for  nothing  else 
than  to  give  them  some  compensation  for  the  cursed  fate  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  put  all  the  winning  cards  in  onr  own  hands, 
I  would  make  amends  to  them  by  every  means  in  onr  pow'er. 
For,  consider  it,  this  great  Brahmin  caste,  to  w’hich  these  men 
belong,  is  an  aristocracy  of  birth  alone,  and  one  more  proud, 
exclusive,  and  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  admixture  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  Princes  who  are  admitted  into  it)  than  any 
that  Europe  has  to  show.  Compared  with  it,  indeed,  the  old 
Austrian  aristocracy  with  their  boasted  qnarterings  of  nobility, 
are  but  mongrels  and  upstarts  of  yesterday.  These  active  Euro¬ 
peanised  young  spirits,  numbering  some  thousands  in  all.  have 
been  educated  in  our  methods  and  nurtured  on  onr  books ;  all  the 
arts  of  word-mongering  and  dialectic  which  make  up  onr  educa¬ 
tion,  and  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  onr  own  rising  politicians,  are 
theirs  also  ;  they  are  as  able  and  accomplished  as  ourselves,  and 
in  manner  as  dignified  and  refined ;  and  I  am  told  that  they  are 
naturally  superior  to  us  in  all  those  sports — cricket,  polo,  foot¬ 
ball,  and  the  rest — which  we  value  so  highly.  How  then  can 
we  help  them  to  preserve  that  personal  dignity,  status,  and  self- 
respect.  which  as  Orientals  they  prize  more  dearly  than  aught  else 
beside?  Obviously,  by  following  the  political  maxim  of 
Buonaparte,  even  during  his  most  despotic  riqime,  and  by  giving 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  modern  spirit,  an  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity  to  all  those  positions  and  honours  in  their  own  country 
to  which  their  abilities  can  carry  them  (including,  of  course, 
Mahommedans.  Parsees,  and  other  representative  races),  even 
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up  to  the  Imperial  Legislative  (not  Executive)  Council  itself ; 
but  all,  of  course,  in  due  proportion  and  subordination  to  the 
necessities  of  our  supremacy.  But  I  need  say  nothing  more  on 
this  head,  for  the  recent  tentative  reforms  of  Lord  Morley  have 
already  realised  it  with  an  admirable  penetration  and  discretion 
from  which  I  wdll  venture  to  predict  nothing  but  good ;  my  point 
(and  it  follows  from  all  I  have  already  said)  being,  that  compared 
with  our  easy  and  overpowering  ascendancy,  practically  nothing 
that  any  number  of  these  advanced  young  spirits  can  do,  or  no 
position  they  may  occupy,  short  of  our  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  can  avail  to  injure  us.  It  is  almost  infantile  to  talk 
of  “the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,”  for  if  they  all  had  the  fulcrum 
of  Archimedes  at  their  disposal  to-morrow,  they  could  not  move 
us  an  inch.  The  mere  presence  of  our  King  at  the  Durbar,  with 
the  almost  unspeakable  reverence  and  loyalty  which  the  swarming 
millions,  with  the  old-fashioned  Brahmins  at  their  heads,  pay  to 
existing  acknowledged  Eoyalty,  being  sufficient  to  neutralise 
them  and  dw^arf  them  into  insignificance.  But  how  if  there  should 
be  a  recrudescence  of  these  bomb-throwings  and  assassinations 
in  the  future,  with  their  treasonable  incitations  through  the 
Native  Press,  the  reader  may  ask?  The  remedy  is  to  sharpen 
the  edge  of  the  Executive  axe,  and  let  its  shining  blade  fall  swift 
and  clean  ;  and  not,  as  the  last  Vice-regal  administration  did,  lose 
valuable  time  when  the  house  is  on  fire,  sending  out  from  the 
ordinary  Courts  of  Justice  bludgeoning  policemen  hitting  right 
and  left,  and  detectives  sniffing  about  in  the  darkness,  in  the 
vain  search  to  find  those  real,  but,  alas  !  invisible  editors,  printers, 
or  proprietors  of  the  incriminated  Native  sheets  who  were  fanning 
the  flames.  For  to  imagine  that  Hindoos  of  any  caste,  high  or 
low,  are  going  to  inform  on  their  sacred  Brahmins,  who  they 
believe  can,  whether  as  lawyers  or  priests,  destroy  their  means  of 
livelihood  in  this  world,  and  damn  their  souls  in  the  next,  is  a 
childish  European  dream.  As  w^ell  expect  (from  the  opposite 
point  of  view)  a  Catholic  priest  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  con¬ 
fessional,  as  a  Hindoo  peasant,  artisan,  or  tradesman  to  draw  on 
himself  the  eye  and  displeasure  of  a  Brahmin. 

But  these  are  summary  and  temporary  repressive  measures, 
and  are  no  final  solution  of  our  problem.  What  else  can  we  do, 
then,  for  these  victims  and  prisoners  of  Fate?  First  of  all,  cut 
them  off  from,  rather  than  encourage  them  in,  our  ridiculous  word- 
mongering  and  over-blown  Memory  tests  as  passport  to  official 
political  appointments,  and  subject  them  to  strict  Scientific  tests 
instead  ;  on  the  one  hand  in  Physical  Science  and  its  application  to 
the  Industrial  Arts  ;  and  on  the  other  in  Economics  and  Sociology, 
the  Philosophy  of  Civilisation,  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall 
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of  States,  and  the  Political  History  of  their  own  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  according  to  the  Napoleonic  principle  of  making  the  Mnd 
of  knowledge  the  Government  wants,  the  only  means  by  which 
these  Brahmins  can  attain  to  the  dignity,  honour,  and  status 
which  they  want.  And  to  prevent  their  numbers  outrunning  the 
positions  there  are  to  fill,  wunnow"  them  out  well  at  the  entrance 
to  their  examinations,  and  again  at  their  exit ;  and  then  give 
them,  under  vigilant  supervision,  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  along 
the  whole  official  or  other  ladders,  from  bottom  to  top.  For  the 
rest,  indoctrinate  them  in  the  English  standards  of  personal 
honour,  truthfulness,  and  good  faith,  as  well  as  with  Western 
ideas  of  chivalry  in  the  elevation  and  treatment  of  women ;  and 
especially  of  Western  justice,  as  distinct  from  the  primitive 
Oriental  variety  of  it  in  their  Sacred  Books.  In  a  word,  do  with 
them  as  Augustus  Ca?sar  did  with  the  old  aristocratic  Senate  of 
Borne,  give  them  the  widest  extension  of  authority  in  all  the 
civil  affairs  of  their  own  country,  while  reserving  the  supremacy 
of  ultimate  power,  and  the  Imperial  arm,  for  ourselves.  Ask  for 
a  popular  franchise?  No.  These  millions  would  have  none  but 
their  beloved  Brahmins  to  represent  them,  anyway,  under  any 
franchise;  and  these  wnuld  both  nominate  and  elect  themselves ; 
and  so  the  w’hole  matter  would  be  as  broad  as  it  was  long.  But 
with  this  most  important  difference,  that  if  elected  by  a  franchise, 
they  would  have  a  power  behind  them  wdiich,  by  its  sheer  weight 
of  numbers,  w'ould  so  paralyse  our  Government  by  worry,  boycott, 
or  expense,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  leave  it  all  and  sail  for 
home ;  whereas  without  the  popular  franchise,  their  wings  would 
be  clipped  for  flights  of  ambition  which  not  we,  but  Fate  itself, 
as  we  have  seen ,  has  denied  them  ;  w^hile  at  the  same  time  their 
personal  ambitions  would  be  given  free  scope  for  their  fullest 
fruition. 

But  what  about  Caste?  It  cannot  be  undermined  by  any  direct 
attack  whatever ;  its  gradual  dissolution  must  be  the  work  of 
as  many  future  generations,  at  least,  as  its  Chinese  walls  of 
exclusion  have  taken  ages  and  centuries  to  consolidate.  If  under¬ 
mined  at  all,  it  must  be  from  a  gradual  eating  away  of  its  walls 
indirectly  from  within.  In  a  primitive  Industrial  System  like  that 
of  India,  where  each  artisan,  trader,  and  agriculturist  works 
separately  and  for  himself,  Caste,  in  a  dense  and  diversified 
population ,  is  an  element  of  Order ;  but  in  itself  it  is  fatal  to 
Progress  and  Industrial  Development.  As  to  how  it  may  be  gradu¬ 
ally  undermined,  we  may  see  from  the  rough-and-tumble  jostling 
and  admixture  of  castes  in  railway  carriages ;  and  this  gives  us 
the  hint  that  what  is  wanted  is  such  an  extension  of  Native 
Machine  Industry  as  shall  bring  all  the  castes  together  as  neces- 
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sarily  mutual  co-operators  towards  the  final  product  of  the 
Machines ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  machines  themselves  are  made 
up  of  products  otherwise  separated  in  Nature — electricity,  coal, 
water,  copper,  iron,  stone,  and  wood.  This,  in  turn,  must,  I 
am  aware,  sooner  or  later  demand  some  form  of  Protection  and 
encouragement  of  the  still  nascent  Indian  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
tries — but  that  is  another  question,  into  which  I  cannot  enter  here. 

But  what  about  the  fifty  millions  of  “  Outcasts  ”  who  have  no 
common  home  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven?  the  reader  will  ask. 
Leave  them  to  the  Christian  missionaries,  and  the  more  of  these 
the  better ;  for  from  them ,  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  castes,  nothing  can  come  but  good.  Educate  these  out¬ 
casts  in  Primary  and  Industrial  Schools ;  regiment  them  for  em¬ 
ployment  wherever,  and  in  proportion  as,  the  Modern  Machine 
Industries  are  developed  ;  and  so,  by  the  higher  money  rewards 
which  their  industrial  education  gives  them,  let  them  by  com¬ 
petition  with  the  regular  castes  act  as  a  ferment  or  solvent  still 
further  to  break  down  their  iron  walls  silently  from  within,  and 
without  external  Governmental  pressure.  And  as  for  the  People 
in  general,  of  whatever  race,  creed,  or  language,  offer  them  all 
alike  a  free  and  open  Primary  Education ;  and  spend  as  much 
in  endowing  and  supporting  their  schools,  up  to  any  grade,  as  is 
now  given  to  the  Brahmins  and  the  higher  castes,  who  can  so 
much  better  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  education  themselves. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  rough  general  principles  for  the 
government  of  India,  suggested  by  my  own  special  studies  on  the 
Constitution-building  side  of  Sociology.  The  reader  will  already 
have  observed  how  nearly  they  coincide  with  the  suggestions  of 
some  of  the  ablest  of  our  Indian  Administrators ;  and  with  that 
I  must  leave  them. 

John  Beattie  Crozier. 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  article  was  placed  in  the  Editor’s 
hands,  the  announcement  has  been  made  by  our  Emperor-King 
at  the  Durbar  of  the  boons  he  has  graciously  been  pleased  to 
grant  to  his  subjects  in  India,  but  I  have  not  felt  that  they  call 
for  any  additional  comment  or  criticism,  especially  from  me, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  not  affected  in  any  way,  as  the  reader  will 
see,  the  general  suggestions  which  I  have  ventured  to  make 
above. — J.  B.  C. 
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When  in  1907  Great  Britain  and  Russia  very  happily  gave  up 
their  old  rivalry  in  Asia  Minor  and  concluded  a  formal  Agree¬ 
ment  as  to  their  interests  in  that  part  of  the  glohe,  a  new  era 
commenced  in  the  intercourse  between  the  two  greatest  Empires 
in  the  world.  This  turning-point  in  the  policy  of  the  two  nations 
was  followed  by  further  significant  evidence  of  international 
goodwill,  namely,  the  establishment  of  that  lasting  and  close 
political  understanding  between  the  two  countries  and  France 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
and  which  resulted  in  bringing  about  between  England  and 
Russia  mutual  confidence  and  interest  in  each  other.  Much  has 
been  done  in  the  last  few  years  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  Russia 
in  Great  Britain,  and  of  Great  Britain  in  Russia,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  many  most  useful  text-books,  by  visits  of  private  persons, 
and  of  deputations  and  other  bodies,  and  by  contributions  to 
those  periodicals  in  England  and  in  Russia  which  devote  their 
special  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  two  countries.  The  latest, 
but  by  no  means  the  least  important,  movement  has  been  the 
remarkable  issue  of  a  special  supplement  to  The  Times  devoted 
exclusively  to  Russia,  and  the  publication  at  St.  Petersburg  of 
w^eekly  bulletins,  in  English,  by  the  official  Messenger  of  Finance, 
Industrii,  and  Trade. 

Another  sign  of  Anglo-Russian  progress  is  the  growing  amount 
of  British  capital  invested  in  native  companies  in  Russia.  The 
confidence  which  English  capitalists  feel  in  Russian  concerns  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  invested  a  greater  amount  of 
money  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  European  country.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  interesting  paper  wffiich  Mr.  George  Paish  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  December  20th 
1910  on  Great  Britain’s  capital  investment  in  colonial  and 
foreign  countries,  the  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in 
Russian  companies  and  Government  loans  amounts  to  no  less 
than  thirty -eight  million  pounds  sterling.  If,  in  addition,  there 
be  taken  into  account  the  immense  sum  of  so-called  private  capital 
employed  in  Russia  in  commercial  enterprise,  it  would  appear 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  invested  by  British  subjects  in 
that  country  is  very  vast  indeed,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  amount  would  be  far  greater  if  more  were  known 
about  Russia  in  Great  Britain.  As  such  knowledge  increases  ini 
this  country  we  may  confidently  expect  that  there  will  be  a  still/ 
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further  augmentation  in  the  sum  total  of  British  investments  in 
the  Czar’s  dominions. 

The  Russian  Government,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  favours 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Russia,  and  realises  that  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it 
is  brought  about  by  foreign  capital,  benefits  not  only  the  foreign 
investors  but  Russia  herself  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
position  and  rights  of  foreign  investors  in  Russia  are  as  un-  ^ 
assailable  as  are  those  of  Russian  investors.  Foreigners  in 
Russia  have,  with  few  restrictions,  the  saiuo  rights  as  regards 
ownership  of  real  and  personal  pro{)erty  as  have  Russian  subjects. 
Of  course,  equality  of  rights  of  foreigners  and  natives  in  Russia 
does  not  imply  that  the  former  can  claim  the  same  legal  position 
as  that  which  they  have  in  their  own  country.  In  the  practical 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations  some  misunderstandings 
have  arisen  over  differences  in  their  legal  systems.  Englishmen 
who  have  business  relations  with  Russia  are  sometimes  surprised 
to  find  that  Russian  legal  process  is  slower  than  that  in  England, 
and  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  compelled  to  resort  tc 
the  law  courts  here  are  painfully  impressed  by  the  costs  incurred. 
There  are,  of  course,  differences  between  the  laws  of  England 
and  those  of  Russia,  but  divergencies  in  the  civil  law  and  civil 
procedure  of  different  countries  are  unavoidable.  The  main 
point,  however,  for  consideration  in  comparing  English  and 
Russian  law  is  that  the  two  systems  agree  as  to  the  chief  prin¬ 
ciples  and  provisions,  and  differ  only  in  detail,  so  that  an 
Englishman  has  every  reason  to  look  upon  Russian  law  as  an 
organisation  akin  to  his  own,  and  the  resemblance  between  its 
judicial  principles  and  those  of  this  country  is  calculated  to  inspire 
him  with  confidence. 

very  important  feature  of  the  progress  in  Anglo-Russian 
intercourse  is  the  steady  development  of  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  According  to  the  statistical  abstract  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  imports  from  Russia  into 
Great  Britain  amounted  in  value  in  1906  to  T31,497,275, 
which  increased  in  the  following  year  to  ^32 ,870,090,  dimin¬ 
ished  in  1908  to  .€29,719,249,  but  again  increased  in  1909  to 
€37,970,085,  and  in  1910  even  to  €43,644,648.  The  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Russia,  although  far  inferior  in  quantity 
and  value  to  the  imports,  have  also  increased.  In  1906  Great 
Britain  exported  to  Russia  goods  to  the  value  of  €7,083,669,  in 
1907  of  €7,919,058,  in  1908  of  €7,856,680,  in  1909  of  €7,371,601, 
and  in  1910  of  €8,968,171.  The  increase  in  the  exports  in  1910 
over  those  of  1909  is  specially  noticeable,  amounting  as  it  did  to 
€1,596,570.  This  great  expansion  in  the  amount  of  British 
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exports  into  Russia  is  certainly  a  matter  for  congratulation.  It 
may  not,  however,  appear  satisfactory  to  those  people  who 
believe  in  measuring  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  the  trade  of  a 
country  by  the  activity  or  passivity  of  its  international  trade 
balance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  exists  in  some  quarters 
apprehension  lest  Great  Britain  be  a  loser  by  importing  much 
more  from  Russia  than  she  exports  thereto.  But  is  there  any 
reason  for  alarm  in  this  fact?  The  paramount  importance 
attached  to  the  trade  balance  between  two  countries  has  proved 
delusive,  and  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  Great  Britain’s  inter¬ 
national  trade  balance  is  growing  more  and  more  passive  without 
its  spelling  disaster  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  the  growing 
passivity  of  this  balance  is  justly  considered  by  the  best  authorities 
on  political  economy  as  a  sign  of  her  increasing  prosperity.  In 
the  case  of  Russian  trade  with  Great  Britain  this  can  be  shown 
in  a  few  words.  It  is  patent  to  everybody  that  Russia  would  be 
better  off  if  she  could  keep  all  her  raw  products  for  herself, 
employing  them  in  building  up  her  owm  industries  and  using  her 
foodstuffs  to  a  fuller  extent  than  at  present  to  feed  her  teeming 
millions.  Unfortunately,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  unsatisfactory 
economic  conditions,  Russia’s  outstanding  debt  prevents  her 
doing  so,  and  forces  her  to  part  with  many  products  which  are 
taken  by  her  foreign  creditors  in  place  of  money.  Even  in  years 
of  famine  in  Russia,  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  especially 
corn,  were  exported  from  Russia  through  the  sheer  necessity  of 
making  both  ends  meet.  The  very  opposite  reasons  necessitate 
the  importation  of  goods  by  Great  Britain.  This  country,  in  her 
position  as  one  of  the  creditors  of  Russia,  has  to  be  paid  by 
Russia.  Her  growing  wealth  and  increasing  investments  m 
Russia  enable  her  to  draw  therefrom  more  and  more  of  the  food¬ 
stuffs,  raw  material,  and  other  articles  of  which  she  stands  in 
need.  As  English  capital  is  constantly  flowing  to  Russia,  reaping 
there  a  rich  harvest  and  at  the  same  time  developing  Russia’s 
means  of  production,  so  the  imports  from  Russia  into  Great 
Britain  are  bound  to  increase,  whether  by  way  of  unassisted 
trade,  commonly  called  Free  Trade,  or  under  a  system  of  State 
protection.  There  is  obviously  no  reason  for  England  wishing 
to  deprive  herself  of  the  articles  which  she  can  get  from  Russia. 
We  may,  therefore,  anticipate  a  bright  future  as  regards  the 
further  development  of  the  importation  of  goods  from  Russia  into 
England. 

While  increasing  the  amount  of  her  imports  from  Russia ,  Great 
Britain  will  continue  to  foster  her  own  export  trade  to  that 
country,  since,  generally  speaking,  the  increase  of  imports  tends 
to  the  increase  of  exports.  But  what  about  the  Russian  protec- 
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tive  tariff,  which  Englishmen  often  denounce  as  seriously 
hampering  English  exports  into  Eussia  and  which  frequently 
even,  it  is  alleged,  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  English  firms  desirous 
of  doing  business  with  Eussia  ?  This  argument  is  often  repeated 
under  the  supposition  that  some  wrong  is  done  to  England  by 
the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  on  English  goods  carried  into 
Eussia.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  into  this  question  and 
try  to  ascertain  whether  Englishmen  have  really  any  grounds 
for  complaining  of  the  way  their  goods  are  treated  by  the  Eussian 
Government. 

By  the  treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Eussia  in  1858,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  two 
contracting  parties  accorded  to  each  other  all  the  privileges  of 
the  most  favoured  nation.  In  consequence,  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  Eussia  has  conceded  to  various  States  at  different 
times,  and  which  are  still  in  force,  e.g.,  reduction  of  the  ordinary 
customs  tariff,  consular  privileges,  partial  exemption  from  the 
power  of  the  territorial  authorities,  &c.,  benefit  Great  Britain 
automatically,  without  any  special  exertion  or  compensatory 
payment  on  her  part.  Great  Britain  therefore  enjoys  in  Eussia 
exceptional  trading  rights  and  privileges,  a  preferential  treatment 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  her.  Her  goods  pay  import  duty, 
not  on  the  scale  of  the  ordinary  customs  tariff,  but  according  to 
the  special  tariff,  the  rates  of  which  are  much  lower  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  tariff,  so  that  they  escape  wdth  smaller  import 
duties  than  are  paid  on  the  goods  of  nations  which  are  not 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  most  favoured  nation  clause,  or 
which  have  not  concluded  special  treaties  with  Eussia  for  the 
reduction  of  the  customs  duties  on  their  goods. 

Quite  different  is  the  position  of  Eussia  and  Eussian  goods  in 
Great  Britain.  Here  the  most  favoured  nation  clause  of  the 
above-mentioned  Anglo-Eussian  Treaty  of  1858  has  no  real  effect 
or  practical  value,  as  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  Free 
Trade  principles  of  Great  Britain  that  a  foreign  nation  should 
be  entitled  to  any  preferential  treatment  for  its  goods  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  Eussians, 
rather  than  the  English,  w’ho  have  reason  to  complain  of  unfair 
treatment  and  lack  of  reciprocity  in  Anglo-Eussian  intercourse. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  rates  of  the  special,  or  so-called 
“conventional,”  tariff  in  Eussia,  which  is  applied  to  British  goods, 
although  reduced,  still  seriously  hamper  the  importation  of 
English  goods.  If  that  be  really  so,  why  is  it  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  goods  of  other  countries,  for  instance,  Germany,  has 
acquired  proportions  of  w'hich  England  is  justly  envious? 
Germany  has  no  greater  facilities  for  introducing  goods  into 
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Russia  than  has  Great  Britain.  The  fact  already  quoted,  more¬ 
over,  viz.,  that  the  value  of  British  imports  into  Russia  increased 
in  1910  by  no  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling 
proves  that  the  Russian  customs  tariff  is  far  from  being  prohibitive 
to  British  goods. 

None  the  less,  Englishmen  often  indulge  in  grumbling  at  the 
system  of  protection  by  a  customs  tariff  which  is  in  force  in 
Russia  and  which  they  consider  unfair  from  the  point  of  view  of 
English  Free  Trade  and  of  international  reciprocity.  Are  these 
complaints  w'ell  founded?  Out  of  the  total  area  of  the  British 
Empire  of  nearly  11,400,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
410,000,000,  only  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  comprising  an  area  of  not  more 
than  1‘21,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  44,100,000, 
observe  Free  Trade,  or  what  is  called  by  that  name,  while  the  rest 
of  the  British  Empire  adheres  to  a  system  of  customs  tariffs  of 
which  many  are  avowedly  protective.  In  other  words,  only  one 
per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  British  Empire,  and  only  10  7  per 
cent,  of  her  population,  admit  the  importation  of  goods  on  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade. 

Tjet  us  now  see  wrhat,  in  practical  international  intercourse, 
the  application  of  Free  Trade  in  Great  Britain  means  in  comparison 
with  the  strongly  denounced  enforcement  of  a  protective  tariff 
in  Russia.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  the 
annual  amount  of  customs  duties  levied  on  the  importation  of 
goods  exceeds  very  considerably  that  levied  in  Russia.  Moreover, 
the  customs  duty  annually  levied  in  Great  Britain  constitutes  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  State  revenue  than  it  does  in 
Russia.  Thus  free-trading  Great  Britain  relies  for  its  revenue  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  customs  to  a  much  larger  extent,  both  absolutely 
and  relatively,  than  does  protective  Russia.  English  Free  Traders 
would  probably  meet  this  statement  by  pointing  out  that  the 
raison  cVitre  of  the  customs  duties  in  Great  Britain  is  of  a  purely 
fiscal,  arid  not  of  a  protective  nature.  Russian  exporters  of  goods 
to  Great  Britain  can,  therefore,  they  would  argue,  have  no  cause 
for  complaint.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how  a  Russian 
merchant  who  pays  the  duty  on  the  goods  he  imports  into  Great 
Britain  can  find  consolation  in  whatever  motive  the  British 
authorities  may  have  in  levying  such  duty.  He  would  hardly 
be  ready  to  admit  that  it  makes  any  difference  to  him  whether 
the  duty  he  pays  is  levied  for  fiscal  or  protective  purposes.  He 
might  even  have  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  fiscal  nature  of 
the  British  customs  duties  on  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  sugar, 
&c.,  which,  to  his  mind,  are  of  a  pronouncedly  protective  nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  a  practical  business  point  of 
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view  the  methods  of  the  Enghsh  and  Eussian  Governments  in 
dealing  wdth  international  commerce  are  not  very  much  at 
variance,  and  that  Englishmen  have  little  or  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  way  that  they  are  treated  in  Eussia. 

But  what  about  the  “iniquitous”  passport  system,  the  “out¬ 
rageous  ”  tax  that  has  to  be  paid  by  commercial  travellers  for 
being  allowed  to  do  business,  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  Eussian 
State  rule  which  are  not  relished  by  Englishmen?  The  other 
day  a  well-intentioned  but  rather  too  outspoken  Englishman, 
when  paying  the  fee  of  4s.  lOd.  for  the  consular  visa  of  his  pass- 
{X)rt,  declared  that  such  a  charge  was  “robbery.” 

There  is  a  Eussian  proverb  that  says,  “You  cannot  enforce 
your  own  rule  when  entering  a  strange  monastery.”  In  England, 
as  well  as  in  Eussia,  there  is  a  type  of  narrow-minded  people 
whose  discontent  is  aroused  as  soon  as  they  find  in  a  foreign 
country  that  its  laws  and  customs  differ  from  those  that  they  are 
accustomed  to.  These  differences  are  then  put  under  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glass,  and  are  spoken  of  as  instances  of  gross  injustice.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  by  everybody  that  each  independent 
State  has  the  right  to  have  its  own  laws,  to  which  foreigners, 
when  sojourning  in  the  territory  of  that  State,  must  submit.  But 
apart  from  this  generally  recognised  principle,  the  passport 
system  in  Eussia,  and  the  particular  taxes  to  be  paid  there,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  hampering  Anglo-Eussian  intercourse. 
If  it  were  so,  the  number  of  Englishmen  who  travel  there  would 
not  steadily  increase  as  it  does,  and  there  would  not  be  the  present 
continuous  advance  in  business  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  After  all,  taxation  in  Eussia  is  small  in  comparison  with 
that  levied  on  his  fellow-citizens,  save  those  of  the  privileged 
labouring  classes,  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

I  cannot  leave  my  subject  without  uttering  a  warning  against 
a  danger  to  Anglo-Eussian  progress.  I  refer  to  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  Eussian  Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  directed  against 
Eussia.  These  people  indulge  the  morbid  taste  of  certain  classes 
of  the  British  public  for  sensational  accounts  of  crime,  misgovern- 
ment,  and  all  sorts  of  horrors  in  Eussia,  and  exert  themselves  to 
spread  false  information  about  Eussia  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
in  the  British  public  distrust,  ill-feeling,  and  antipathy  against 
that  country.  For  instance,  it  is  alleged  that  Englishmen  are 
debarred  from  sending  to  Eussia  their  most  capable  and 
trusted  business  representatives  if  these  happen  to  be  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  that  the  Jews  in  Eussia  are  hampered  and  perse¬ 
cuted  at  every  step  and  indeed  are  not  allowed  to  do  business  at  all 
outside  the  “pale”  or  in  “villages.”  In  the  face  of  such  allega¬ 
tions  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Eussian  Government  places  no 
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obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  entry  of  Jewish  business  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  commercial  ajid  industrial  houses  into  Russia. 
Their  passports  are  provided  with  a  visa  by  Russian  State  consular 
officers  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  passports  of  Christians, 
and,  in  both  cases,  the  visa  is  valid  for  six  months. 

The  alleged  “persecution  ”  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  deserves  even 
more  careful  examination  in  the  light  of  facts. 

England  is  justly  proud  of  her  tradition  of  having  been  from 
time  immemorial  an  asylum  for  political  and  religious  refugees, 
but  those  Jews  who  nowadays  emigrate  from  Russia  to  England 
have  no  cause  to  appeal  to  such  noble  tradition.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  them  have  fled  to  England  as  the  result  of  a  pogrom, 
that  is  to  say,  a  riotous  outburst  of  popular  anger  against  their 
nefarious  practices  and  peculiar  habits,  but  since  Great  Britain 
has  had  her  own  genuine  Jewish  pogrom  in  Wales,  brought  about 
by  identically  the  same  causes  which  produced  such  regrettable 
excesses  in  Russia,  it  is  really  useless  for  Jews  to  come  to  this 
country  to  avoid  them.  If  some  of  the  Russian  Jews  emigrate 
to  Great  Britain,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  their  extravagance 
in  producing  an  excessive  and  ever-increasing  number  of  offspring, 
wffio  cannot  find  adequate  means  of  subsistence  at  home  and  are 
therefore  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other  countries  where 
Jews  are  not  so  numerous.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Russia  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Russian  popula¬ 
tion  taken  as  a  whole  (2*5  per  cent,  against  1'5  per  cent.).^  Of 
all  the  States  of  the  world  Russia  has,  both  relatively  and  abso¬ 
lutely,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  Jews.  Their  number  in 
Russia  amounts  to  the  appalling  figures  of  6,000,000,  forming  not 
less  than  4'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  Jewish  community  numbers  not 
more  than  180,000,  forming  only  |  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  special  influence  which  the  Jews  in  Russia 
exercise  on  the  State  is  rendered  more  serious  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  found  except  in  inconsiderable  numbers  among  what 
is  the  largest  section  of  the  population — the  peasantry — and  that 
they  evade,  as  far  as  possible,  military  service.  They  feel  them¬ 
selves  to  be  foreigners  among  the  population  of  the  land  in  which 
they  dwell  and  strangers  to  its  national  aims,  and  they  have  but 
one  leading  idea,  to  thrive  for  their  own  narrow  tribal  purposes 
while  at  the  same  time  benefiting  by  the  existence  of  the  State 
and  social  order  wffiich  have  been  built  up  by  the  labour  and 
blood  of  other  races.  In  England  these  well-known  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Jews  are  much  less  apparent  owing  to  their  small 

(1)  A.  P.  Itiprandi,  Equality  of  Eights  and  the  Jewish  Question,  in  the 
Russian  language.  Charkoff,  1911,  p.  96. 
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numbers,  but  nevertheless  this  country  has  already  deemed  it 
advisable  to  restrict  the  tide  of  Jewish  immigration  by  the  Aliens 
Act  of  1905,  which,  in  its  practical  effect,  is  chiefly  directed 
against  Israelites. 

It  is  true  that  Jews  in  Russia  do  not  enjoy  all  the  rights  which 
belong  to  Christians,  and  that  their  position  is  far  from  being 
as  easy  as  it  is  in  England ;  their  activity  is  restrained  in  Russia 
by  the  law  and  by  administrative  measures,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  under  the  ban  of  political  or  religious  perse¬ 
cution.  There  are  many  States  where  an  absolute  equality  of 
the  different  races  which  form  their  population  does  not  exist. 
For  instance,  in  France  and  its  Colonies  persons  who  do  not 
belong  to  European  races  are  restricted  in  their  rights  as  compared 
with  Frenchmen.  In  North  America^  the  Indians  and  Negroes 
are  not  looked  upon  as  the  equals  of  white  men .  India  and  other 
Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  also  exhibit  instances  of  in¬ 
equality  in  the  rights  of  the  different  races  which  compose  their 
))opulation.  In  Germany  the  Jews  are  de  facto  not  eligible  for 
every  kind  of  employment.  Russia  is  therefore  not  the  only 
country  where  differences  exist  in  the  rights  of  subjects  of  different 
races.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  Russia  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  rights  of  Jews,  as  compared  with  those  of  Christians, 
have  not  been  imposed  upon  the  former  as  exceptional  measures, 
but  are  merely  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  are  maintained  to  the  present  day  as  an  act  of  necessary  self- 
defence.  If  Russia  were  to  give  to  the  Jews  all  the  rights  which 
are  enjoyed  by  her  other  subjects,  she  would  expose  the  most 
numerous  class  of  her  population , |the  millions  of  good-natured, 
easy-going,  unsuspecting,  and  hard-working  peasants,  to  a  merci¬ 
less  exploitation  and  subjugation  by  the  Jews.  It  is  precisely 
for  these  reasons  that  the  majority  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  are  kept 
within  certain  territorial  limits  and  are  not  allowed  to  wander 
all  over  the  Empire.  This  restriction  does  not,  however,  apply 
to  those  Jews  who  are  merchants  of  the  first  guild,  i.e.,  who  are 
not  small  traders,  nor  to  persons  employed  by  them,  nor  to 
artisans,  graduates,  or  undergraduates  preparing  for  their  ex¬ 
aminations;  professional  persons,  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
dentists;  and  such  persons  as  chemists,  assistants  of  chemists, 
midwives,  and  so  forth.  In  the  case  of  all  those  Jews  who  can 
prove  that  they  are  engaged  in  useful  and  self-supporting  occupa¬ 
tions,  no  limitation  exists  to  their  rights  of  settling  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Empire  they  may  choose.  Jews  may  be  members  of 
the  Duma  for  any  constituency  in  Russia.  Only  the  unproductive 
classes,  the  host  of  middlemen  of  all  kinds  and  those  persons  who 
VOL.  xci.  N.s.  I 
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have  not  qualified  for  a  particular  trade  recognised  by  law,  are 
confined  to  certain  territorial  limits. 

These  limits  are  often  described  as  comprising  only  a  small 
stretch  of  land,  where  the  Jews  are  crowded  together  and  have 
no  possibility  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  Let  us  see  if  this 
is  really  the  case. 

Since  the  time  of  Vladimir  Monomach,  Jew’s  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter  Eussian  territory,  but  they  were  allowed  to  settle 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  It  was  only  on  the 
incorjx)ration  of  these  States  into  her  dominions  that  Eussia  in 
the  seventeenth  century  acquired  a  large  number  of  Jew’ish 
subjects.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  where  they  were,  but 
they  did  not  obtain  the  right  to  enter  Eussia  proper.  Since  that 
time  the  limits  of  the  territory  open  to  them  has  been  steadily 
increased. 

This  territory  comprises  at  present  twenty-six  provinces,  with 
an  area  of  896,000  square  versts  (one  square  verst  =  O’ 44  of  a 
square  mile),  a  territory  which  surpasses  in  size  the  largest 
States  in  Western  Europe  ;  it  is  double  the  size  of  both  France 
and  Germany,  one  and  a  half  times  larger  than  Austria-Hungary, 
and  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  It  can  there¬ 
fore  hardly  be  said  that  the  Jews  in  Eussia  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether.  Within  the  same  territorial  limits  dwell  44,000,000 
Christians,  a  number  eight  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Jews, 
without  suffering  from  any  congestion. 

The  Jews  in  Eussia  have  in  course  of  time  obtained  more  and 
more  ample  rights,  and  their  present  position  will  certainly 
continue  to  improve  provided  they  refrain  from  revolutionary 
propaganda,  and  that  they  identify  themselves  with  the  interests 
of  the  Eussian  State  as  a  whole.  The  only  possible  solution  of 
the  so-called  Jewish  question  in  Eussia  is  that  the  Jews  should 
make,  w’holeheartedly,  common  cause  with  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire.  If  they  do  this  the  last  trace  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  their  rights  as  compared  wdth  those  of  Christians  is 
bound  to  disappear  automatically. 

In  any  event,  the  controversial  question  of  the  way  a  State 
should  manage  its  Jewish  subjects  must  not  stand  between 
Eussia  and  Great  Britain.  The  two  great  Empires  have  to  do 
with  each  other  as  a  whole.  British  and  Eussian  State  interests 
in  the  domains  of  international  politics  and  commerce  must  not 
depend  on  any  questions  w’hatever  of  home  policy.  Other  issues 
are  at  stake,  other  aims  are  in  view.  Mutual  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  two  nations,  whether  it  be  with  a  view’ 
of  benefiting  the  cause  of  the  Jews  or  for  some  other  reason,  is 
entirely  outside  the  scope  of  Anglo-Eussian  progress. 

A.  Hevking. 
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“It’s  little  good  comes  out  of  writing  for  newspapers.”  So  said 
Thackeray’s  Captain  Shandon,  then  taking  his  holiday  on  the 
.other  .side  of  the  Channel,  and  immediately  adding  :  “It’s 
better  here,  living  easy  at  Boulogne,  where  the  wine’s  plenty, 
and  the  brandy  costs  but  two  francs  a  bottle.”  ^  According  to 
severer  authorities  than  Shandon,  who,  broadly  speaking,  belonged 
to  his  period,  not  only  to  write  for  newspapers  was  no  good, 
but  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  was  to  play  into  Satan’s 
hands,  and  to  risk  demoralisation,  moral,  spiritual,  and 
intellectual,  for,  in  his  edition  of  his  father’s  literary  biography,® 
the  younger  Coleridge,  with  not  less  of  indignant  gravity  than,  to 
the  modern  reader  it  may  seem,  of  freedom  from  all  sense  of 
humour,  devotes  several  pages  to  showing  the  elder  Coleridge’s 
connection  with  newspapers  did  not  really  justify  any  imputation 
upon  his  piety.  Some  thirteen  years  before  the  appearance 
of  Coleridge’s  self-revelations,  there  had  been  paid  in  the  Last 
Essays  of  Elia  a  well-known  tribute  to  the  editor  and  creator 
of  the  Morning  Post,  the  consummate  Daniel  Stuart,  for  whom 
not  only  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  but  the  poet  Wordsworth  himself, 
had  been  glad  to  write.  Wordsworth,  however,  who  should 
have  been  an  authority  on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  thought  that 
the  newspaper  influences  so  unfavourable  to  Coleridge’s  clerical 
orthodoxy  came,  not  from  his  contributions  to  the  Morning  Post, 
but  from  his  editorship  of  the  Watchman.  That  print,  eschewing 
the  odious  name  of  a  newspaper,  called  itself  a  miscellany  deigning, 
in  deference  to  the  popular  demand,  to  report  and  discuss 
matters  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Coleridge’s  son  and 
editor  gravely,  even  sorrowfully,  admits  that  to  edit  for  any 
length  of  time  a  periodical  work  which  is  the  successful  organ 
of  its  party,  is  indeed,  in  some  degree,  a  danger  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sense.  Nor,  apparently,  does  it  occur  to  him  that  this 
danger  may  disappear  when  the  organ  in  question  is  so  little  of 
a  success  as  was  Coleridge’s,  and  its  public  composed  of  none  but 
admittedly  good  Anglo-Catholics  themselves.  After  this  prelude, 
the  family  representatives  of  the  Highgate  sage  deal  with  certain 

(1)  Sterne,  Coleridge.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  (English  Men  of  Letters  Series.) 
(INlessrs.  Macmillan.)  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  By  Carl  Van  Doren.  (Messrs. 
Dent.)  Coleridge's  Diographia  Epistolaris.  Edited  by  A.  Turnbull.  2  vols. 
(George  Bell  and  Sons.) 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  II.,  chapter  6. 

(3)  See  liiographlu  Litciaria,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  paq;o  Ivi.  (Pickering,  1857.) 
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theological  and  metaphysical  generalities,  that  may  he  passed  by, 
so  successfully  as  to  clear  the  august  memory  from  the  aspersions 
originating  only  in  the  fact  of  Coleridge,  the  poet  and  philosopher, 
the  great  spiritual  teacher  of  his  age,  having  been  also  the 
successful  journalist.  In  other  words,  the  editor  of  the  Watchman 
had  touched  the  undoubted  pitch  of  authorship,  and  the  more 
dangerous  pitch  of  journalism,  demonstrably  without  contracting 
any  defilement  such  as  could  unfit  him  for  representing  Catholic 
principles  in  their  most  august  shape.  So  much  for  Coleridge. 
But  long  before  his  time,  the  reproach  of  “writing  for  the  news¬ 
papers  ”  had  been  considered  the  worst  that  could  be  brought 
against  respectable  citizens  in  Church  or  State.  Early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  however,  the  taunt  was  losing  its  sting,  largely 
as  a  consequence  of  the  great  qualities  in  the  periodical  Press 
shown  by  those  very  High  Churchmen  whose  lineage  was  after¬ 
wards  traced  back  to  Coleridge  himself.  Stuart’s  staff,  in  addition 
to  Coleridge’s  most  famous  contemporaries  already  named, 
included  the  Shakespearian  scholar  and  first  literary  critic  of  the 
age,  Hazlitt,  and  Thomas  De  Quincey.  De  Quincey,  indeed, 
two  years  after  Coleridge’s  death,  and  more  than  a  decade  before 
Coleridge’s  representatives  had  put  forth  the  apologia  on  w^hich 
something  has  been  said,  vigorously  vindicated  the  English  news¬ 
paper  and  its  writers  in  Tail's  Magazine  for  December,  1836  ’ 
Without  literary  talent  of  a  various  and  high  order,  no  journal 
can,  he  said,  now  hold  its  own.  This  claim  for  the  newspaper 
to  be  considered  as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  literature  as  the 
book  was  not  advanced  by  De  Quincey  for  the  first  time ;  it  had 
been  asserted  or  assumed  by  all  the  prose  masters  of  the  Georgian 
age,  with  the  single  exception,  as  Mr.  Traill  reminds  us,  of 
Laurence  Sterne.  The  attention  given  by  the  present  writer 
elsewhere  to  more  ancient  instances  of  the  connection  now  men¬ 
tioned,  makes  it  desirable  that  he  should  confine  himself  as 
closely  as  may  be  to  our  own  time.  Incidentally,  however,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  Fielding,  not  less  than  Smollett, 
educated  himself  in  the  dramatist’s  and  novelist’s  school  for  the 
work  of  newspaper  wnlter.  As  regards  the  author  of  the 
'Sentimental  Journey,  the  accident  of  personal  pique,  rather  than 
any  genuine  contempt  for  the  journalist’s  business,  explains  his 
paraded  avoidance  of  all  connection  with  newspapers  of  every  sort. 
On  that  particular  point  there  can  be  no  better  authority  than 
the  late  H.  D.  Traill,  himself,  like  others  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  in  due  course  to  be  mentioned,  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  genuine  man  of  letters  and  practical  journalist  combined. 

(1)  Masson’s  edition  of  De  Quincey  (Black),  Vol.  XT.,  page  313.  .4  Tory’s 

Accour\t  of  Toryism,  Whiggism,  and  Radicalism. 
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In  the  second  of  his  volumes  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  these  remarks,  he  gives  the  true  explanation.  The  ecclesias¬ 
tical  uncle  of  “Uncle  Toby’s”  creator  wished  his  nephew  to  ply 
the  pen  in  the  columns  of  his  party  organ.  “I  would  not  write 
newspaper  paragraphs,  thinking  it  beneath  me.  From  that  time 
my  uncle  became  my  bitterest  enemy.”  ^  Designed  by  nature, 
as  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  once  happily  put  it,  to  write 
cans  cries  in  a  library,  H.  D.  Traill  eventually  found  a  congenial 
field  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  gifts  on  the  staff  of  a  great 
newspaper,  which  at  different  times  has  done  more  than  any  of 
its  morning  contemporaries  to  exemplify  the  truth  emphasised, 
with  many  pertinent  instances,  by  one  of  Traill’s  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
predecessors,  who  notably  illustrated,  by  his  own  variously 
accomplished  pen,  the  truth  of  his  words.  Journalism,  said 
James  Hannay,  like  occasional  verse  or  the  lighter  departments 
of  belles  lettres  generally,  is  but  a  branch  of  literature  as  the 
parent  trunk.  And  that  to-day  not  only  sums  up,  but  exhausts, 
a  subject,  which  in  the  earlier  days  now  looked  backed  on 
caused  periodical  controversies,  in  their  way  and  at  certain  points 
reminding  one  of  the  ancient  feud  between  art  or  poetry  and 
philosophy,  culminating  as  it  did  in  the  demand  of  Socrates  for 
the  expulsion  of  poets  from  his  Bepublic. 

Joubert,  born  in  1754  and  dying  in  IS‘24,  witnessed  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  its  present  form  of  the  French  new'spaper  system. 
He  evidently  saw  in  the  encroachments  of  the  Journal  on 
the  hook  a  danger  to  letters,  not  unlike  that  anticipated  by 
Socrates  to  government,  from  the  influence  of  imaginative  writers 
generally ;  for  the  posthumous  papers  published  by  Chateau¬ 
briand  remind  the  people  of  the  modern  Athens,  with  all  its 
rising  wealth  of  literary  novelties,  that  the  gods  had  only 
bestowed  art  upon  the  old  Athens  because  they  were  unable  to 
give  it  truth.  Certainly  the  leisurely  conditions  under  which 
H.  D.  Traill  and  his  contemporaries  did  much,  if  not  most,  of 
their  periodical  work  enabled  them  to  invest  their  daily  or  weekly 
articles  wdth  a  genuinely  literary  flavour  that  is  only  a  rare 
survival  now,  but  that  was  almost  universal  then.  By  what 
general  means,  and  especially  by  the  agency  of  what  individuals, 
did  nineteenth  century  literature  thus  succeed  in  annexing 
journalism  to  itself  as  completely  as  had  been  done  by  the  earlier 
masters,  already  mentioned,  of  the  period? 

The  Thackeray  celebrations  of  last  summer,  and  the  Dickens 
centenary  ritual  that  next  year  is  to  bring  with  it,  suggest  to 
the  mental  vision  the  two  most  widely  penetrating  literary 
influences  of  the  Victorian  age,  under  whose  spell  no  worker  in 
(1)  Sterne,  page  17. 
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any  department  of  the  writing  craft  could  choose  but  come.  As 
with  the  models,  so  with  the  educating  and  intellectual  interests 
of  the  time.  All  the  best  of  these  were  literary,  and  literary 
alone.  Dickens  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  not 
only  taught  but  trained  to  a  mastery  of  literary  technique  a  long 
sequence  of  writers  who  found  favour  with  their  employers  and 
with  the  public  in  proportion,  not  as  they  imitated  his  style,  but 
as  they  bettered  his  instruction.  He  had  begun  his  course  of 
editorship  with  Bentley’s  Miscellany  in  1837  ;  he  continued  it  in 
1846  wdth  the  Daily  Ne  ws ;  he  resumed  it  with  Household  Words 
in  1850.  All  the  Year  Round  once  more  occupied  him  with  the 
old  work.  He  only  ceased  to  superintend  the  operations  of  his 
literary  executants,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  them  hy  the  contagious 
example  of  his  own  products,  on  that  July  day,  1870,  when  pen  and 
proofs  together  dropped  from  his  hand  at  Gadshill.  As  a  literary 
leader  Dickens  had  no  rival  among  men  of  genius  classed  with 
himself.  He  lacked,  indeed,  the  blend  of  aptitude,  taste,  and 
application  that  fit  a  man  for  the  conduct  of  a  daily  sheet.  But 
in  the  case  of  magazines,  whereas  Thackeray  only  cared  or 
troubled  to  detect  merit  or  to  suggest  improvements  in  contribu¬ 
tions  that  for  some  reason  or  other  proved  congenial  to  his  own 
humour,  Dickens  not  only  possessed,  but  industriously  cultivated, 
an  instinct  that  detected  the  elements  of  excellence  or  the 
glimmer  of  promise  in  the  floods  of  anonymous  “copy”  that 
washed  round  his  editorial  desk,  however  little  those  specimens 
may  have  appealed  to  his  own  personal  preference.  An  instance 
of  this,  so  characteristic  and  so  much  to  the  point  as  to  deserve 
notice  here,  is  given  by  Dickens  himself  in  his  preface  to  those  of 
Adelaide  Procter’s  poems  that  have  ministered  relief  or  pleasure, 
since  their  collection  in  book  shape,  to  innumerable  readers,  from 
Queen  Victoria  herself  down  to  the  humblest  and  most  desolate 
of  her  subjects.  “Miss  Mary  Berwick,”  to  use  her  pseudonym 
in  indicating  the  poetess,  had  sent  in,  during  1853,  to  Household 
Words,  some  lines  thought  by  the  editor,  in  his  own  words,  to  be 
“  very  different  from  the  shoal  of  verses  perpetually  setting  through 
his  office.”  The  lines  were  printed ;  further  compositions  were 
invited.  It  was  not  till  the  December  of  1854  that  Dickens, 
dining  with  an  old  and  dear  friend  distinguished  in  literature  as 
Barry  Cornwall,  was  enabled  to  identify  the  rising  star  he  had 
been  the  first  to  sight  as  his  host’s  daughter,  Adelaide  Anne 
Procter,  who,  together  with  her  mother,  lived  to  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  the  twentieth  century.  H.  D.  Traill’s 
Sterne  has  already  given  him  a  place  among  the  pure  men  of 
letters  who  adorned  the  journalism  of  the  Victorian  age.  Another 
biographer  of  Tristram  Shandy’s  creator,  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
alone  represents  to-day  the  almost  vanished  fellowship  of  those 
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vvlio,  at  the  same  time  as  Adelaide  Procter  in  metre,  were  at 
work  for  the  same  master  in  prose,  narrative  and  essay.  The 
Dickensian  methods  generally,  and  especially  the  Dickensian 
instructions  to  favourite  hands  engaged  on  the  Dickensian 
periodicals.  Have  been  explained  so  fully  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  with 
so  much  of  practical  knowledge  and  authority,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  the  working  of  the  intellectual 
machinery  set  in  periodical  motion  by  the  author  of  David 
Copperfield.  The  very  title  borne  by  that  masterpiece,  seldom 
or  never  popularly  employed  in  its  completeness,  is  a  reminder 
that  its  author  possessed  scarcely  less  of  a  gift  for  self-education 
than  for  observing  varieties  of  circumstance  and  character,  as 
well  as  studying  the  humours  of  mankind  in  all  predicaments. 
The  full  designation  of  the  book  on  its  title  page  is  “  The  Personal 
.\dventures  and  Experiences  of  David  Copperfield  the  Younger.” 
Who  will  miss  here  the  audible  echo  of  Defoe?  while  other  titles 
revive  memories  of  Smollett.  Dickens  perfected  his  art  by 
studies  of  the  Ijondon  streets,  and  taught  those  whom  he  controlled 
to  do  the  same,  but  from  childhood  he  had  trained  his  observant 
faculties  on  a  plan  evolved  from  the  systematic  and  concentrated 
reading  of  at  least  all  the  English  classics.  He  expected  that 
tho.se  who  wrote  for  him  should  have  done  the  same.  When 
their  childhood  had  been  denied  these  opportunities,  as  notably 
in  the  case  of  G.  A.  Sala,  he  plainly  told  his  disciples  to  find 
their  school,  college,  and  certificate  of  graduation  in  the  British 
Museum  reading  room.  Dramatist,  as  the  author  of  The  Strange 
Gentleman,  a  comic  burletta  for  which  John  Parry  furnished  the 
still  remembered  music,  and  of  The  Village  Coquettes,  whose 
melodious  accompaniment  came  from  Hullah,  essayist,  as  well 
as  novelist.  In  this  variety  of  parts  and  their  masterly  per¬ 
formance,  Dickens  resembled  Fielding  rather  than  any  other 
English  predecessor  in  his  art.  His  influence  upon  the  school 
he  created  was  shown  by  his  pupils  not  more  in  the  imitation  of 
himself  than  in  their  assimilation  of  the  best  that  has  been  written. 

Of  ‘‘those  about  ”  Dickens,  perhaps  in  his  day  the  most  widely 
known,  if  now'  the  least  remembered,  w’as  Andrew'  Halliday,  the 
canny  Aberdonian,  who  ‘‘adapted”  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  sup¬ 
plied  J.  L.  Toole  with  The  Birthplace  of  Todgers,  and  whom 
Dickens  bracketed  with  himself  as  the  manufacturer  of  those 
.social  essays  that,  long  since  a  drug  in  the  market,  were  then  a 
novelty.  To  the  plastic  power  of  Dickens’s  editorial  hands,  the 
material  to  be  worked  on  seemed  sometimes  almost  a  matter 
of  indifference.  The  already  mentioned  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
brought  to  the  Household  Words  school  rare  literary  gifts  as 
well  as  the  highest  academic  discipline  and  polish ;  Joseph  C. 
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Parkinson  had  been  a  junior  Bank  and  Civil  Service  clerk ; 
John  Hollingshead  had  begun  life  as  a  commercial  traveller. 
Neither  Parkinson  nor  Hollingshead  remained  long  on  the 
periodical  Press.  While  they  belonged  to  it,  both  did  their  work 
not  only  well,  but  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  thoroughness  of  men 
who  loved  letters,  and  who  never  sat  down  to  fill  a  column 
without  some  pattern  of  literary  excellence  mentally  before  them. 
The  purely  wit-sharpening  effect  of  the  Dickensian  discipline 
upon  them  may  be  judged  from  their  subsequent  successes  in  the 
very  different  lines,  Parkinson  of  colliery  administration,  and 
Hollingshead  of  theatrical  management. 

In  an  entirely  different  category,  of  course,  stands  George 
Augustus  Sala,  ranked  by  Dickens  himself  with  such  other 
of  his  contributors  as  Charles  Reade  and  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Sala, 
Dickens  remarked  to  Forster,  is  unsurpassed  as  regards  his 
capabilities  of  help  in  magazine  enterprise.^  Yet  over  and  above 
his  strongly  made  and  swiftly  acquisitive  brain,  even  Sala 
brought  to  his  work  for  Dickens,  and,  indeed,  to  his  whole  literary 
course,  few  advantages  of  early  training.  Like  Thackeray,  his 
earliest  attraction  had  been  to  art,  and  though  he  had  never 
studied  Thackeray’s  branch  of  art,  he  had  nearly  the  same  skill 
as  Thackeray  in  decorating  his  manuscript  with  rough  carica¬ 
tures,  but  his  eyesight  proved  neither  fine  nor  strong  enough  for 
the  engraver’s  needle.  He  had  no  sooner  made  this  discovery 
than  he  reshaped  his  entire  industrial  course.  Though  beyond 
a  smattering  of  modern  languages  he  had  brought  little  away 
with  him  from  school,  he  was  indebted  to  his  exemplary  mother, 
a  public  singer,  for  valuable  acquaintances,  including  the  great 
patron  of  that  period,  the  first  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  He 
seeing  the  lad’s  readiness  with  his  pen,  secured  him  his  first 
chances  on  the  Press,  and  especially  with  Dickens.  Sala  had 
already  secured  a  ticket  for  the  great  Bloomsbury  temple  of 
learning,  whose  votaries  then  included  a  majority,  probably,  of 
the  greatest  successes  in  newspaper  Tiondon.  Once  established 
on  the  staff  of  Household  Words,  he  continued  the  curriculum 
already  begun  at  the  Museum  with  fresh  energy,  because  it  had 
been  pursued  in  his  younger  days  by  Dickens  himself,  who  for 
years  had  doubled  the  parts  of  parliamentary  reporter  and 
British  Museum  student.  Sala  united  with  mental  qualities 
falling  little  short  of  genius  the  West  Indian  temperament,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  far  more  powerful  Italian  strain.  The  same 
transatlantic  touch  was  not  less  perceptible  in  another  writer  of 
this  period.  Charles  Austin,  sometime  fellow  of  St.  John’s, 
Oxford,  who,  in  a  Saturday  article,  coined  for  the  Daily 

(1)  John  Forster’s  Life  of  Cliarlre  Dirlcene,  p.  397  (crown  edition). 
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Telegraph  the  nomenclature  of  “Jupiter  Junior.”  This  West 
Indian  temperament  is  sometimes  apt  to  work  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  its  “copy”  is  not  always  easy  to  get.  Sala’s  industry  kept 
pace  with  his  ability ;  that  in  its  phraseology  no  more  echoed 
Dickens  than  it  did  Thackeray.  With  both  of  these  he  was 
socially  intimate.  Thackeray  proposed  him  for  the  Reform,  but 
did  not  get  him  into  the  Garrick ;  while  on  Dickens’s  instance 
he  was  eventually  balloted  into  the  Fielding.  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  w-ere,  after  their  different  fashions,  equally  good  news¬ 
paper  men.  Both  got  out  of  journalism  as  soon  as  they  could 
exchange  it  for  book -writing,  and  what  Thackeray  called 
“literateness”  was  the  quality  which  each  looked  for  in  those 
who  served  under  his  flag.  Dickens,  even  more  than  Thackeray, 
lived  in  the  most  exclusive  and  highly  cultivated  society,  with 
a  great  literary  scholar  like  John  Forster  for  his  special  intimate 
and  confidant,  with  the  literary  pick  of  the  Athemeum  Club  for 
his  companions,  and  with  the  accomplished  and  learned  seventh 
Duke  of  Devonshire  for  his  most  frequent  host  in  town  or 
country.  In  his  social,  not  less  than  in  his  literary  beginnings, 
Sala,  it  has  been  seen,  owed  quite  as  much  to  his  mother’s 
connection  and  goodwill  as  to  either  or  both  of  the  two  great 
literary  masters  under  whose  editorship  he  at  some  time  or  other 
wrote.  In  that  writing  he  reflected  the  influence  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett  even  more  directly  than  he  did  that  of  Thackeray  or 
Dickens.  The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,  the  novel  written  by 
him  for  Temple  Bar  as  its  first  editor,  was  a  study  in  the  manner 
of  Ije  Sage,  and,  in  his  Vie  de  Marianne  period,  of  Marivaux, 
without  any  of  the  Dickensian  or  Thackerayan  ring.  His  Tiviee 
Bound  the  Cloch,  sketches  of  London  by  gaslight  and  daylight, 
suggests  the  “writer  up”  to  the  chance  “cuts”  of  a  modernised 
Hogarth.  Captain  Dangerous  owes  as  little  to  Esmond  as  to 
Bnrnahy  Budge  itself,  but,  in  regard  to  general  conception,  turns 
of  thought  and  expression,  a  great  deal  to  Defoe’s  Captain 
Singleton  and  Colonel  Jaeh.  “I  always  consider,  sir,  your  Royal 
Highness  and  myself  the  two  best  after-dinner  speakers  of  the 
time,  and  next  to  us  T  really  think  comes  Mr.  Sala.”  So  said 
Ijord  Houghton  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward  VII.) 
in  1S74,  on  the  day  following  a  brilliant  show  of  allusive  eloquence 
by  Sala  at  a  Willis’s  rooms  dinner  to  Archibald  Forbes.  This 
effort  was,  I  think,  among  those  now  living,  personally  heard, 
beside  myself,  by  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  Sir  H.  W.  Lucy,  and 
Mr.  W.  .Senior.  These,  if  they  can  recall  it.  will  bear  me  out 
in  saying  that  tlie  speech  now  referred  to,  without  any  specific 
debt  to  either  master,  was  marked  by  the  terse  spontaneous 
felicity  of  Dickens,  and  an  aptness  of  historical  illustration  at 
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least  worthy  of  Thackeray.  Sala’s  mother,  the  already-mentioned 
musical  artiste,  who  denied  herself  to  secure  her  son’s  oppor¬ 
tunities,  had  seen  him  grow  into  a  youth  better,  as  well  as  far 
more  variously  educated  than  the  average  boy,  before  he  left  the 
maternal  wing.  She  stood  so  well  in  the  opinion  of  people  like 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  that  her 
son  had  no  sooner  done  much  with  his  pen  than  many  desirable 
houses  were  open  to  him.  His  colleagues  in  the  service  of  the 
same  great  newspaper,  the  earliest  of  the  penny  dailies,  numbered 
men  association  wdth  whom  took  up  the  dropped  stitches  of  his 
youthful  schooling.  To  serve  in  an  editorial  department  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Thornton  Hunt  and  James  Macdonell  was  in  itself  a 
little  education.  The  academic  distinctions  of  Edwin  Arnold,  of 
Herbert  Stack,  and  of  Edward  Dicey,  followed  by  their  work  in 
Peterborough  Court,  the  then  headquarters  of  their  paper,  made 
them  ornaments  of  any  literary  and  intellectual  coteries  with 
which  they  cared  to  mix;  and  this  because  they  all  handled,  as 
men  of  letters,  the  journalist’s  pen. 

The  later  ’sixties  and  the  earliest  ’seventies  brought  Sala  an 
opening  for  the  two  best  pieces  of  purely  literary  journalism  he 
ever  accomplished.  In  1869  appeared  the  English  translation  of 
the  Guiccioli  volume  about  Byron.  While  this  was  hot  from  the 
press,  Sala  received  two  or  three  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
and,  writing  in  some  not  easily  found  retirement,  filled  them, 
while  the  printer’s  boy  waited,  with  word-pictures  of  the 
incidents,  issues,  and  actors  in  the  Byronic  drama,  so  exhaustive 
in  themselves  and  so  fresh  in  their  treatment  that  they  would 
have  furnished  forth  one  of  those  Quarterly  Revieu)  articles 
whose  compilers  are  allowed  as  many  weeks  for  their  labour. 
The  second  of  Sala’s  tours  de  force  belonged  to  1870,  the  year  of 
Dickens’s  death.  The  news  of  that  event  was  altogether  unex¬ 
pected  ;  Sala  w^as  on  a  short  summer  holiday  abroad.  Without 
waiting  for  his  summons,  he  hurried  back  to  London,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  prepare  for  the  next  morning’s  issue  of  his  newspaper, 
not  a  formal  biography,  but,  from  materials  given  him  by 
Dickens  himself,  a  personal  record  of  the  great  life  just  closed, 
and  a  forecast  of  the  estimate  likely  to  be  formed  of  the  novelist 
by  future  generations.  Before  the  close  of  the  week  Sala’s  Daily 
Telegraph  tribute  to  Dickens  had  been  reprinted  in  paper  covers 
as  a  little  volume  which,  now,  of  course,  out  of  print,  would  not 
only  stand  the  test  of  the  closest  examination  as  to  details  of 
time  and  fact,  but  which,  in  its  anticipation  of  the  future  awaiting 
the  great  writer’s  works,  would  prove  justified  to  the  letter  by 
all  that  has  happened  during  the  more  than  two  score  years  since 
his  departure. 
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Whether  in  its  general  or  its  personal  aspects,  this  retrospect 
will  be  altogether  misinterpreted  if  it  be  held  to  imply  that  Sala 
or  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  incidentally  mentioned  by 
name  are  held  up  as  at  all  superior  in  kind  or  degree  to  his 
successors  now  at  work.  The  single  point  I  am  here  concerned 
to  point  out  is  that  the  literary  type  of  journalist,  which  was  the 
natural  product  of  the  forces  and  interests  then  operating  with 
newspaper  readers  and  writers,  developed  in  all  concerned  a 
temper  and  taste  that  have  now  disappeared.  To  judge  from 
present  signs,  they  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  return.  The 
Victorian  journalism  did  but  follow  the  example  of  the  Victorian 
literature.  Ijong  after  the  establishment  of  the  cheap  Press,  the 
best  newspaper  diction  bore  a  closer  affinity  to  the  eighteenth- 
century  English  prose  classics  than  to  the  French  models 
popularised  in  Fleet  Street  by  the  vogue  Courier  was  beginning 
to  have  with  us  about  1825.  Gradually,  however,  the  journalistic 
style  increasingly  reflected  the  literary  influence  of  J.  S.  Mill , 
whose  Logic  (1813)  did  more  than  any  other  book  towards  setting 
up,  on  the  ashes  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  a  literary  standard 
exactly  adapted  to  the  period.  Still,  the  culture  of  the  educated 
classes  remained  for  the  most  part  literary,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  training  and  temper  of  those  who  reflected  and 
gratified  it  in  all  periodical  publications.  To-day  in  that  Press, 
as  elsewhere,  literary  forms  entirely  new  are  still  evolving  them¬ 
selves.  Since  1904,  at  intervals  of  two  years,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
in  The  Dynasts  has  clothed  vigorous  and  original  thoughts  in 
literary  garments  not  less  entirely  novel  as  to  shape  and  cut  than 
as  regards  texture  and  pattern.  In  Mr.  Chesterton’s  hands 
fiction  dazes  the  unsophisticated  reader  with  unprecedented 
bizarreries  of  setting.  These  are  calculated  even  more  to  bewilder 
the  critical  sense  than  the  inventions  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  used 
by  the  poet  of  The  Dynasts  for  interpreting  the  time  spirit, 
attuning  his  verse  to  the  loyal  music  of  twentieth-century  crowds 
surging  up  and  down  the  Strand.  Features  not  less  unfamiliar  to 
those  who  look  out  on  the  world  through  nineteenth-century 
spectacles  wdll  be  discerned  in  other  modes  of  popular  entertain¬ 
ment  or  instruction.  Each  successive  Christmas  of  this  Georgian 
era  has  shown  the  old-world  pantomime ,  with  its  sequence  of  harle¬ 
quinade  to  fairy  opening,  to  be  as  obsolete  as  the  three-volume 
novel.  King  Edward  VTT.  is  said  to  have  shrugged  his  shoulders 
on  making  his  first  acquaintance  wdth  the  musical  comedy.  His  son 
may  yet  have  a  command  performance  at  Windsor  of  some 
dramatic  revival  from  a  prehistoric  past  now  defying  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  prognostic.  Prominence  was  given  to  the  essentially  literary 
character  and  mission  of  the  newspaper  of  an  earlier  generation 
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by  the  fact  that  the  parent  of  the  penny  daily  press  not  only 
recorded  the  world’s  contemporary  history  from  day  to  day,  hnt, 
more  fully  than  any  broadsheet  had  yet  attempted ,  performed  the 
duties  of  a  magazine  as  well ;  for  in  that  epoch  the  weekly  and 
monthly  miscellanies  of  art,  science,  fiction,  and  every  other 
conceivable  subject,  were  unknown.  Not  only  in  historical  or 
social  topics,  but  in  the  whole  region  of  generally  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  the  Daily  Telegraph  became  to  London  what  the  lecture- 
room  was  to  the  provinces.  This  newspaper  gradually  found  its 
public  was  developing  a  taste  for  other  things  than  politics  or 
even  books.  It  took  pains  in  its  leading  columns  to  convey,  in 
the  least  technical,  lucid,  and  polished  English,  the  latest 
discoveries  of  physical  science,  and  the  general  trend  of  contem¬ 
porary  movements  throughout  the  whole  domain,  practically 
ignored  since  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  about  it,  of  natural  history. 
The  men  whose  newspaper  articles  now  brought  up  to  date  the 
eighteenth-century  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature, 
handled  Goldsmith’s  theme  with  a  minuter  and  less  unscientific 
knowdedge,  but  with  scarcely  less  of  directness  and  simplicity 
than  did  Goldsmith  himself;  and  this,  not  because  any  of  them 
aimed  at  imitating  Goldsmith,  but  because  Leigh  Hunt’s  son, 
Thornton  Hunt,  then  chief  of  the  Peterborough  Court  stafP,  had 
taught  and  shown  them  that  the  best  newspaper  style  comes,  not 
from  mimicry,  but  from  clear  thinking,  and  the  cultivation  of 
accurately  observant  mental  habits.  So  strong,  indeed,  w'as  the 
spirit  of  literary  discipleship  with  the  newspaper  company  now 
recalled,  that  the  individual  writer,  perhaps  unconsciously,  did 
his  best  towards  conforming  every  piece  of  work  to  some  clearly 
preconceived  standard  of  excellence  as  regards  both  arrangement 
and  composition.  During  the  nineteenth  century’s  first  half, 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  becoming  a 
Fleet  Street  classic.  After  the  ’fifties,  too,  the  better  sort  of 
men,  whose  daily  business  lay  in  that  thoroughfare,  made  it  their 
fashion  periodically  to  re-discover  some  among  the  old-world 
forgotten  masters  of  their  own  tongue,  notahly,  as  I  can 
remember,  Thomas  Fuller,  besides,  far  more  than  they  had 
hitherto  done,  steeping  themselves  in  Matthew  Arnold,  Brown¬ 
ing,  and  Carlyle.  At  the  same  time  twn  of  the  strongest  and 
most  accomplished  writers  for  the  periodical  Press  boasted  that 
they  were  not  so  much  men  of  letters  as  men  of  sense.  One  of 
these  w'as  G.  H.  Lewies,  the  other  was  Huxley,  the  man  who, 
taking  up  Tames  Hannay’s  remark,  “I  care  nothing  for  homo 
except  as  a  creature  of  historical  tradition,”  observed,  “And  I 
care  nothing  for  homo  except  as  a  compound  of  gas  and  water, 
but  if  we  were  better  educated  than  we  are,  we  should  respect 
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each  other’s  studies  more,”  The  books  written  by  H.  D.  Traill, 
drawn  upon  for  some  of  these  remarks,  show  the  width  and 
accuracy  of  his  literary  scholarship,  marked  as  it  was  by  signs 
of  obligation  to  studies  like  those  of  Lewes  and  Huxley.  At 
Oxford  he  had  taken  the  classical  honours  usual  to  a  fellow  of 
St.  John’s.  But  his  best  education  came  to  him  from  his  reading 
for  “Bones  and  stinks,”  as  the  old  physical  science  schools  used 
to  be  called.  H.  L.  Mansel,  then  the  local  leader  of  Oxford 
conservatism,  and  the  chief  intellectual  force  of  Traill’s  own 
college,  never  gave  himself  up  so  entirely  to  theological  or 
metaphysical  disputations  as  not  to  take  a  pride  in  making  a 
palaistra  for  clever  pupils  of  a  journalistic  turn  like  Traill.  “  Some 
rhetorical  ability,”  was  Jowett’s  not  too  generous  summary  of 
the  Tory  churchman  and  philosopher  who  dominated  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  college  of  Laude.  Mansel,  how’ever,  in  his  New 
Phrontisterion,  show^ed  a  pretty  turn  of  his  own  for  belles  letires 
of  the  academic  kind ;  by  his  influence  and  example  he  made 
proficiency  in  that  sort  of  composition  a  college,  if  not  a  university 
tradition  which,  after  its  brilliant  illustration  by  Traill  and  Nolan, 
was  with  undimmed  brightness  caiTied  on  by  the  successors  of 
these,  Bishop  Copleston  of  Calcutta,  and  his  colleague  in  the 
Oxford  Spectator,  Mr.  T.  Humphry  Ward.  There  still  flourishes 
at  least  one  representative  of  Traill’s  exact  period  and  literary 
fellowship  on  the  Isis,  his  old  schoolfellow’,  subsequently  best 
known  as  an  artist,  Mr.  Sidney  P.  Hall. 

The  point  in  the  Victorian  age  now  looked  back  upon,  as  a 
ri'siilt  also  of  other  influences  than  those  already  explained,  formed 
the  high-w’ater  mark  of  the  entire  newspaper  system’s  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  literary  spirit.  Frederick  Greenwood  had,  in  1863, 
succeeded  Thackeray  as  editor  of  the  Cornhill ;  elsewhere  than 
here,  or  even  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  uniformly  contrived  to 
suffus(i  his  own  newspaper  writing,  or  that  of  which  he  was  the 
cause  in  others,  with  the  Thackerayan  flavour.  This  quality  was 
a  distillation  from  Addison  and  others  of  the  Queen  Anne’s  men, 
including  him  apostrophised  by  Pope  as  “Dean,  Drapier, 
Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver.”  In  1865  came  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
On  this  Traill’s  co-operation  with  Greenw’ood  showed  its  results 
in  w’ork  w’hich,  by  scrupulously  avoiding  the  “conventionalities” 
of  journalese,  set  a  wholesome  example  to  the  Press  of  that  day 
generally,  and  which,  by  its  success,  proved  the  existence  of  an 
upper  middle -class  public  whose  tastes  were  at  least  not  less 
genuinely  literary  than  w’ere  the  writers  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  daily  Press,  and  more  particularly  the 
morning  broadsheet  which  Traill  W’as  afterwards  to  serve,  pub¬ 
lished  daily  specimens  of  journalism  stamped  as  clearly  with  the 
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hall-mark  of  literature  as  any  periodical  pieces  from  Leigh  Hunt, 
Albany  Fonblanque,  Douglas  Jerrold,  or  even  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  themselves.  James  Macdonell’s  essays  on  French 
politics  and  thought,  republished  in  book  form,  had  first  attracted 
notice  as  contributions  to  the  Spectator,  or  more  frequently  to 
the  morning  newspaper  on  which  his  London  work  began,  and 
with  which,  throughout  his  best  years,  his  connection  remained. 
When  Fun  flourished  under  Tom  Hood  as  a  rival  to  Punch, 
W.  J.  Prowse,  in  daily  journalism  Macdonell’s  colleague,  created 
in  its  pages  a  character,  as  regards  originality  and  humour,  at 
least  the  equal  of  Thackeray’s  Yellowplush.  This  was  Nicholas, 
the  droll,  bibulous,  mendacious  tipster,  with  something  in  him 
of  Falstaff  and  more  of  Munchausen,  who,  a  propos  of  his  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Wimbledon  rifle  meeting,  says  with  a  smile, 
over  a  glass  of  “sherry  wine”  :  “I  shoot  as  I  write — lying.”  It 
was  while  these  queer  sketches  were  coming  out  in  Fun  that 
the  same  paper  published  the  purely  Dickensian  Mrs.  Brown, 
of  “Arthur  Sketchley  ”  (George  Eose),  who  had  been  at  Magdalen 
Hall  with  Delane,  and  who  had  followed  Newman  to  Rome, 
taking  with  him  Clement  Scott  and  one  or  two  more  of  that  little 
company. 

“  Back  to  my  leader  at  night, 

Back  to  my  novel  at  day. 

Back  to  the  drama  I  write. 

Back  to  the  stall  at  the  play.” 

The  once-familiar  lines  describe  with  literal  truth  the  daily 
routine  of  the  average  newspaper  man  in  that  period.  And  the 
novels,  not,  indeed,  intended  for  all  time,  but  appearing  mostly 
in  provincial  papers,  and  afterwards  in  the  old  three-volume  form 
(S.  W.  Tinsley  Bros.,  Catherine  Street)  answered  their  purpose, 
and  showed  throughout  their  dialogues  and  situations,  to  quote 
an  epithet  first  set  going  by  Thackeray,  and  already  quoted  in 
these  remarks,  the  thoroughly  “literate”  hand  whose  cunning 
owed  much  to  the  same  process  of  self-teaching  as  that  which 
Dickens  had  gone  through  himself,  and  w^hich  he  urged  upon  all 
whom  he  took  into  his  school.  Of  these  newspaper  men, 
Thackeray’s  or  Trollope’s  rivals  in  the  manufacture  at  short, 
regular  intervals  of  the  old  three-decker  fictions,  the  cleverest 
was  Edmund  Yates.  In  his  case,  Albert  Smith  completed  the 
training  which  Dickens  had  begun,  and  turned  him  out  a  pro¬ 
ficient  in  smart,  neat,  antithetical  diction,  showing  throughout 
his  twenty-odd  stories  the  rather  superficial  observer,  indeed,  of 
life  and  character,  but  the  student  of  letters  as  well  as  of  the 
world.  He  may  seldom  rise  to  epigram,  but  there  are  few  pages 
on  which  he  fails  to  display  the  literary  polish  that  only  comes 
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from  intellectual  elbow-grease.  “To  pay  a  tradesman,  to  whom 
a  long  bill  is  owing,  a  five-pound  note  is  like  giving  a  wet  brush 
to  a  very  old  hat ;  it  creates  a  temporary  gleam  of  comfort,  but 
no  more.”  This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a  book  live ; 
but  in  the  last  century’s  second  half,  w’hether  met  with  in  print 
or  heard  on  the  stage,  it  imparted  to  the  public  an  agreeable 
sensation  as  of  a  clever  and  not  too  exacting  appeal  to  their 
intellectual  perceptions.  Nor  to-day  will  anyone  dip  into  Yates’s 
novels  without  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  clever  and 
shrewdly  observant  WTiter,  imbued  with  just  that  amount  of 
literary  spirit  that  suited  the  temper  of  the  time.  Dickens’s 
appreciation  of  Edmund  Yates’s  wmrk  w'ent  much  beyond  that 
expressed  here.  Especially  was  his  praise  lavished  on  Broken 
to  Harness  and  Black  Sheep.  The  latter  of  these,  for  special 
reasons,  may  be  briefly  noticed  now.  One  of  its  most  clearly 
drawn  characters,  George  Dallas,  the  journalist,  was  intended 
for,  and  succeeded  in  being,  so  far  as  concerns  his  newspaper 
relationship,  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  G.  A.  Sala.  The  shrewd 
and  prim  editor  who  so  cordially  welcomed  Dallas’s  copy  when 
he  could  get  it  w'as  Walker,  a  bygone  conductor  of  the  Daily 
News.  The  villain  of  the  book,  with  a  good  angel  in  the  person 
of  his  cleverer  wife,  Harriet  Douth,  like  that  lady  herself,  re¬ 
appeared  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  novel  in  a  drama 
called  Hunted  Down,  played  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  during 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erank  Mathew’s  short  lesseeship  in  1867.  The 
exemplary  and  resourceful  w’ife  was  represented  by  Miss  Herbert, 
while  the  good-for-nothing  husband  supplied  Henry  Irving  with 
the  first  role  in  a  “character  part  ”  performed  by  him  to  a  West 
End  audience.  The  most  fortunate  of  Yates’s  enterprises,  the 
World,  in  its  methods  and  aims  was,  more  even  than  any  of  his 
novels,  an  expression  of  Yates’s  personality.  Enabling  him  as  it 
did  to  leave  at  his  death  a  valuable  property  behind  him,  it 
connected  him  with  two  men  of  literary  power  rare  even  in  that 
literary  age.  Of  these,  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  had  recently 
brought  to  maturity  a  crisp  and  vigorous  style,  effective  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  simplicity,  akin  to  that  exemplified  by  Greenwood 
and  Traill  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  same  diction  had  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  to  the  Morning  Post  as  well 
as,  about  the  same  time,  to  his  own  Vanity  Fair.  In  this  still 
flourishing  w’eekly  it  founded*  a  tradition  illustrated  by  different 
hands,  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  without  a  break.  Mr. 
Eabouchere’s  fresh,  racy,  and  idiomatic  English  did  not  come 
from  any  previous  newspaper  training ;  it  was  merely  the  man 
himself,  the  cleverest  raconteur  of  the  time,  in  print.  The  other 
of  those  now  referred  to,  E.  C.  Grenville  Murray,  had  taught 
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himself,  entirely  as  a  writer  on  the  Morning  Post,  to  reproduce 
as  happily  as  was  ever  done  by  Thackeray,  the  literary  manner 
and  general  method  of  Addison.  This  happened  in  the  days 
before  the  Post  had  become  a  Borthwick  property.  His  father, 
that  Duke  of  Buckingham  whose  palace  at  Stowe,  and  all  whose 
magnificent  fortunes,  fell  with  so  historic  a  crash  in  1848,  could 
do  nothing  more  for  his  natural  son  than  get  him  that  journalistic 
opening,  his  fitness  to  profit  by  which  his  grace  took  for  granted. 
The  Post  was  then  Palmerstonian.  Palmerston  himself  took  a 
keen  interest  in  certain  Anglo-German  projects  not  favoured  by 
the  Court  or  by  his  own  Cabinet.  He  particularly  detested  our 
Vienna  Ambassador,  Bloomfield.  Seeing  Murray’s  aptitudes  for 
such  a  business,  Palmerston  put  him  into  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  made  him  an  attache  at  the  Austrian  capital.  Here,  while 
writing  for  the  Morning  Post,  he  was  also  to  furnish  Palmerston 
with  private  reports,  sent  not  directly  to  the  great  man,  but 
to  someone  in  his  pay  connected  with  the  newspaper.  In 
consequence  of  their  bearing  an  incorrect  address,  some  of 
Murray’s  letters  came  back,  and  were  opened  by  the 
ambassador.  Palmerston,  who  was,  of  course,  appealed  to, 
laughed  the  matter  oil',  called  Murray’s  irregularity  “zealous 
youth’s  error,”  but  at  the  same  time  told  Murray  he  had  over¬ 
shot  the  mark,  and  that,  though  he  might  yet  have  diplomatic 
promotion,  he  must  never  again  appear  in  our  Austrian  Chancery. 
Palmerston  so  far  fulfilled  his  promise  that  he  changed  Murray 
to  Constantinople,  where  England  was  then  represented  by  Lord 
Stratford  de  Pedcliffe,  who,  already  advised  of  the  newcomer’s 
escapades,  promptly  sent  him  home  with  despatches.  Ke- 
appearing  in  England,  to  his  natural  indignation  Murray  received 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  consulship.  This  appointment  he 
(uther  did  not  trouble  to  take  up,  or  very  shortly  quitted.  By 
this  time  lu^  had  written  for  Dickens  The  Boi:ing  Englishman  in 
Household  Words,  had  acquired  a  journalistic  reputation,  and 
stood  high  among  the  stylists  of  his  time  in  periodical  letters. 
Subsequently  to  this,  Murray  obtained  the  Odessan  consulate;  it 
was  his  dismissal  from  this  by  the  then  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  which,  on  his  return  to  London,  made  him  for  the  future 
devote  his  pen  to  lampooning  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  his 
family,  though  as  a  fact  he  admitted  he  had  less  of  a  grievance 
against  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  than  against  the  man  whom 
he  described  as  a  Foreign  Office  clerk,  but  who  was  in  reality 
James  Murray,  an  assistant  under-secretary.  Murray’s  Young 
Brown,  which  ran  through  the  Cornhill  under  Greenwood’s  editor¬ 
ship,  abounds  in  autobiographic  touches,  as  it  does  in  genuinely 
epigrammatic  felicities,  and  contains  two  descriptive  passages 
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unsurpassed  by  any  writer  of  his  time  for  delicacy  and  power ; 
one  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  ducal  splendours,  the  other  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  Young  Brown’s  birth, 

Grenville  Murray,  known  to  the  last  in  the  restaurants  he 
frequented  as  “the  little  duke,”  had  died  in  Paris  some  seven  or 
eight  years  when  the  winter  visitors  to  Biarritz  in  1889  began  to 
number  the  tall,  distinguished  presence  of  Francis  Charles 
Lawley,  a  younger  son  of  the  first,  and  a  great  uncle  of  the 
present  fourth  Ijord  Wenlock.  On  the  Daily  Telegraph  W.  J. 
Prowse’s  graceful,  polished,  and  often  genial  raillery,  as  already 
mentioned,  sometimes  equalled,  if  not  bettered,  that  of 
Thackeray’s  earlier  fugitive  pieces.  In  the  same  columns,  Lawley 
had  entered  the  lists  against  Charles  Greville  the  diarist,  and  did 
not  come  off  second  best.  His  first  series  of  Sketches  of  Dimmers, 
soon  followed  by  Dropped  Stitches  at  Dimmers,  and,  many  years 
later,  by  his  Reminiscences  of  Crockfords ,  really  beat  Greville, 
Paikes,  and,  anticipatorily,  the  then  unpublished  Creevey  on 
their  own  ground.  So,  at  a  still  later  date  in  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  did  its  commissioned  explorer,  George  Smith,  lighting  on 
the  contemporary  uniform  narrative  of  the  Deluge,  go  one  better 
than  the  historians,  scientific  or  unscientific,  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  countries,  from  Herodotus  to  Rawlinson  or  Layard,  and  from 
them  to  Sayce. 

All  this  while  The  Times,  then  edited  by  Delane,  not  himself 
primarily  a  man  of  letters,  was  indulging  and  strengthening  any 
public  literary  taste  by  those  book  review's  during  the  long 
vacation  from  the  pens  of  Dallas,  Lucas,  and  Phillips.  These 
articles,  to  many  of  its  subscribers,  made  the  new’spaper  more 
attractive  during  the  dead  season  than  at  any  other  time.  For 
w'riters,  too,  as  well  as  readers,  they  had  something  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  belonging  to  Macaulay’s  essays.  The  vacation  articles  about 
books  and  writers  contributed  by  Dallas,  Lucas,  and  Phillips  to 
The  Times  w'ere  directly  instrumental  in  improving  the  English 
prose  of  the  Press  generally,  through  their  enthusiasm  for  two 
English  stylists,  then  at  work,  but  only  taken  for  models  by 
periodical  pens  after  the  notice  given  to  them  in  The  Times ; 
these  were  George  Borrow  and  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  In  that 
Jast  writer  was  a  subtle  quality  communicating  itself  to  the  best 
journalistic  brains  of  the  time.  It  certainly  inspired  the  tw'o 
really  original  contributions  to  belles  lettres,  during  the  last 
portion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  working  journalists, 
Lawrence  Oliphant’s  Piccadilly  (1870)  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock’s 
Netv  Republic  (1877).  Before  the  journalist  can  influence  his 
time,  he  must  represent  it.  He  did  so  during  the  last  century’s 
second  half,  after  the  fashion  and  in  the  instances  here  set  forth, 
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by  mirroring  in  his  diction  and  treatment  the  literary  tastes  which 
the  influence  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  had  done  something  to 
extend  and  deepen,  hut  which  was  really  rooted  in  the  intellectual 
prejudices  as  well  as  the  educational  methods  of  the  time.  All  that 
has  now  changed.  Among  newspaper  people  the  good  all  round 
man,  w'ho  may  have  had  now  and  then  a  smattering  of  science, 
hut  who  was  particularly  at  home  in  politics  and  letters,  and  who 
could  do  into  flowing  English  couplets,  for  appearance  in  his  news¬ 
paper  next  morning,  the  Westminster  play,  prologue  and 
epilogue,  has  been  replaced  by  the  specialist  of  a  few  depart¬ 
ments,  by  the  manufacturer  of  literary  pemmican,  and  the 
condenser,  sometimes  of  old-world  folios,  sometimes  of  the  chief 
points  in  the  universal  Press  of  this  planet,  into  tabloids  to  he 
taken  as  a  whet  for  breakfast  or  as  a  digestive  for  lunch.  This 
new’  work  affords  the  performer  as  much  real  display,  no  douht, 
of  ability  and  resourcefulness,  as  tasks  of  a  very  different  kind 
provided  for  his  predecessors.  No  comparison  betw’cen  the  merits 
of  the  two  is  here  made  or  even  hinted.  The  one  concern  has 
been  to  point  out  and  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  tw^o 
epochs. 

T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


THE  REICHSTAG  ELECTION  :  A  LETTER  FROM 

BERLIN. 

Germany  is  on  the  eve  of  what  is  considered  the  most  momentous 
General  Election  in  its  history.  Of  tangible  signs  of  its  great 
moment  there  are  few  ;  a  limited  store  of  party  force  economically 
expended ;  some  stirring  manifestoes  and  new  spaper  appeals ; 
but  small  visible  reaction  from  the  side  of  the  electorate.  This 
is  characteristic  of  Germans  who  with  such  good  political  material 
as  universal  suffrage,  universal  education,  and  concentrated  {)opu- 
latiou,  are  little  nearer  becoming  political  animals,  as  Western 
Europe  understands  the  term,  than  they  w'ere  forty  years  back. 
That  does  not  prevent  the  present  perplexed  internal  situation 
being  taken  with  due  seriousness.  Rather  the  contrary  ;  the  fears 
and  hopes  of  the  Government  and  of  parties  seem  rather  to  go 
farther  than  is  likely  to  be  justified  by  results.  But  allowing  for 
exaggeration,  the  coming  election  must  be  judged  as  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  even  the  very  important  election  of  January-February , 
1907.  That  election  w'as  fought  by  the  winning  Governmental 
interest  merely  in  order  to  provide  a  new’  party  foundation  for  an 
unchanged  political  edifice,  that  is,  to  expel  the  Catholic  Centre 
from  its  place  beside  the  Conservatives  as  Government  servant 
and  despot,  and  to  substitute  in  a  new’  party  combination  the 
National-Liberals  and  Radical  Freisinn.  The  Colonial  issue 
which  precipitated  this  change  w’as  in  itself  trivial,  though  suc¬ 
cessfully  magnified  by  Prince  Buelow  into  a  test  between  the 
“national”  and  “anti-national”  elements  of  society.  In  reality 
no  such  conflict  of  principle  w’as  involved.  The  present  election 
goes  much  further,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  attack  upon,  and  defence 
of,  the  whole  system  of  State  authority  modified  by  popular 
representation  w’hich  differentiates  Germany  from  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  countries.  Naturally,  Reichstag  candidates,  mani¬ 
festoes,  and  new’spapers  are  not  disinclined  to  exaggerate  the 
greatness  of  this  great  enough  issue  ;  hut  in  doing  so  they  draw 
pictures  of  possible  results  w’hich  are  too  cataclysmic  and 
absolute  to  convince  detached  observers.  A  reasonable  judgment 
is  that  the  Governmental  system  successfully  pursued  until  now 
has  badly  broken  down  and  needs  readjustment ;  hut  there  are 
elements  in  the  situation  which  make  it  possible  that  the  ex¬ 
pected  partv  changes  will  produce  a  situation  in  no  way  less 
difficult.  Indeed,  if  the  present  attackers.  Liberals,  Radicals, 
and  Social  Democrats,  attain  their  aim  of  overthrowing  the 
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present  Conservative-Centre  majority,  the  thirteenth  German 
Reichstag  will  present  a  condition  of  party  confusion  for  which 
no  one  has  yet  propounded  a  solution. 

Judged  by  the  mere  list  of  issues  put  before  the  electorate,  the 
election  campaign  is  a  close  parallel  to  the  British  General  Election 
of  two  years  ago.  In  both  elections  the  electorate  has  been  asked 
to  pronounce  for  or  against  the  residuum  of  the  principle  of 
authority  left  in  a  State  which  is  undergoing  rapid  democratisa- 
tion.  But  here  authority,  instead  of  being  vested  in  an  hereditary 
chamber,  is  expressed  doubly  through  Imperial  prerogative 
nominally  exercised  in  the  name  of  collective  German  State 
sovereignty,  and  through  a  bureaucracy  which  in  practice  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  representative  control.  This  is  the 
fundamental  issue.  With  the  second  issue,  the  parallel  becomes 
closer.  There  is  the  same  question  of  class  taxation,  raised  here  by 
the  Financial  Reform  of  1909 ;  and  there  is  also  the  fact  that  part 
of  the  German  electorate,  like  part  of  the  British,  has  revolted 
against  a  long-tried  economic  policy,  on  the  ground  that  it 
restricts  the  Empire’s  commerce  and  enriches  a  few  to  the  loss 
of  the  many.  Though  the  attempts  to  exalt  this  last  issue  into 
the  chief  Wahlparole  has  failed,  the  election  brings  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  and  Free-Trade  interests  to  grips  hardly  less  decisively 
than  was  the  case  in  England  in  January,  1910.  To  complete 
the  parallel,  the  election  is  an  “English  Election,”  just  as  the 
British  election  was  a  “German  Election.”  The  Big-Navy 
agitation  is  playing,  indeed,  a  modester  part  than  its  backers 
hoped ;  and  the  anti-British  feelings  inflamed  by  the  Lloyd 
George  speech,  the  Cartwright  incident,  and  the  last  statement 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  have  assumed  no  ugly  or  noisy  phases.  But 
the  election  is  none  the  less  being  fought  under  the  shadow  of  the 
British  Peril ;  and  its  results  will  have  marked,  if  oblique,  effects 
upon  Anglo-German  relations.  By  returning  a  Reichstag 
majority  either  friendly  or  inimical  to  further  naval  armaments, 
it  will  probably  make  up  the  mind  of  the  Government  whether 
or  not  to  lay  before  the  nation’s  representatives  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Shipbuilding  Bill  which,  according  to  general  conviction, 
is  being  secretly  prepared  by  Admiral  von  Tirpitz. 

The  electoral  campaign  is  merely  an  additional  chapter  in  that 
volume  of  German  history  which  opens  with  December  3rd, 
1906,  the  day  upon  which  the  Catholic  Centre,  after  dominating 
in  matters  of  legislation  ever  since  Bismarck  abandoned  the 
Kiilturhampf ,  rejected  the  military  estimates  for  South-West 
Africa,  dissolved  partnership  with  Prince  Buelow,  and  entered 
upon  a  veiled  coalition  wdth  its  antipodes,  the  Social -Democratic 
party.  It  was  as  result  of  this  event  that  the  Chancellor  con- 
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structed  the  coalition  known  as  the  Buelowhlock.  In  this  the 
Centre  was  replaced  as  partner  of  the  Conservatives  by  the 
National-Liberals  and  the  Radical  Freisinn ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  majority  over  the  new  Centre-Socialist  Opposition,  the 
Eeichstag  was  dissolved  on  December  13th,  and  the  country 
appealed  to  to  return  a  majority  for  the  “national”  over  the 
“anti-national  ”  parties.  “National  ”  were  the  Conservatives,  the 
National-Liberals,  and  even  the  Radicals;  whereas  the  “anti¬ 
nationals”  were  the  Social-Democrats  and  the  Centre,  both  of 
which  parties,  as  Prince  Buelow  claimed,  owe  allegiance  to  other 
authorities  than  the  national  State.  The  Government’s  breach 
with  the  Centre  was  apparently  irremediable ;  Centre  voters 
supported  Social-Democrats  at  the  second  elections,  thereby,  as 
the  Chancellor  afterwards  informed  the  Reichstag,  saving  the 
badly-defeated  Socialists  from  complete  annihilation.  The  1907 
election  was  remarkable  for  the  strong  enthusiasm  awakened  for 
the  “national”  cause;  for  the  jubilation  of  the  Liberals  at  the 
repudiation  of  the  Centre ;  and  for  the  novel  part  played  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Bernhard  Dernburg,  who,  against  precedent 
and  to  the  secret  horror  of  his  bureaucrat  colleagues,  addressed 
campaign  meetings  after  the  manner  of  a  mere  British  Minister. 
The  election  resulted  in  a  brilliant  Government  success ;  the 
Centre,  indeed,  was  not  defeated;  not  being  primarily  a  political 
party  it  could  not  bo.  But  the  Social-Democrats  were  routed. 
The  party  which  in  the  1871  Reichstag  had  but  one  member, 
and  had  grown  steadily,  with  only  occasional  set-back,  until  it 
reached  eighty-one  in  1903,  returned  to  the  Reichstag  reduced 
to  forty-three.  All  three  Government  parties  had  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  of  strength.  Prince  Buelow  saw  himself  with  a  backing 
of  215,  w'hich,  tested  by  German  parliamentary  standards,  is  a 
snflficient  majority  in  a  Reichstag  numbering  397.  The  election 
was  a  fair  test  of  strength,  for  85  per  cent,  of  electors  voted,  as 
against  70  per  cent,  in  1903.  The  sole  cloud  was  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  Socialist  voters  did  not  fall  with  the  party’s 
Peichstag  membership;  indeed,  it  increased  considerably  (from 
3,011 ,000  to  3,259,000).  But  this  cloud  did  not  affect  the  victors’ 
rejoicing,  for  the  good  reason  that,  owing  to  the  unequal  distri¬ 
bution  of  seats,  the  Social-Democrat  vote  has  never  any  calculable 
relation  to  the  number  of  Socialist  Reichstag  seats. 

With  a  majority  of  Conservatives,  Liberals,  and  Radicals  behind 
him,  Prince  Buelow  quite  seriously  believed  that  the  Centre  was 
done  ■with  as  a  Government  party.  Good  political  judges  re¬ 
jected  his  confidence.  They  based  their  scepticism  on  the  irre¬ 
concilable  programmatic  differences  between  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  between  land  and  city,  Agriculture  and  Industry,  and, 
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in  particular,  between  the  Agrarian  Protectionism  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatives,  and  the  Free  Trade  tendencies  of  the  Radical  (Freisinn) 
section  of  their  Left  allies.  This  pessimism  was  justified.  The 
break-up  of  the  Buelowhlock  came  wdth  the  Financial  Reform  of 
1908-9,  when  the  Conservatives  quarrelled  with  both  Liberal 
sections,  mutilated  Prince  Buelow^’s  project  of  taxation,  and, 
acting  wdth  their  recent  opponents,  the  Centre  and  Poles, 
imjKtsed  upon  the  Government  a  radically  changed  measure  of 
taxation.  The  main  offence  of  this  measure  was  that  it  not  only 
rejected  Prince  Buelow’s  Death  Duties,  but  imposed  instead 
heavy  taxation  upon  the  business  and  consuming  interests.  On 
July  13th  Prince  Buelow  resigned,  and  the  old  domination  of 
Conservatives  and  Centre  w'as  revived  in  more  solid  form  in  the 
form  of  the  coalition  known  as  the  “Blue-Black  Block.”  Since 
then  the  “Blue-Black  Block”  has  acted  as  Government  majority, 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  imposed  itself  on  the  Government  of  Dr. 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  ;  while  the  National-Liberals,  Radicals, 
and  Social-Democrats,  without  any  formal  alliance,  have  formed 
an  Opposition.  Immediately  after  this  party  transfer,  it  became 
plain  that  the  Financial  Reform  and  the  domination  of  the  Con 
servative-Centre  coalition  must  be  the  issue  at  the  next  Reichstag 
elections.  And  this  is  the  issue  to-day,  though  it  is  confounded 
with  questions  of  a  different  character,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Protectionism  versus  Free  Trade,  an  outcome  mainly  of  the  High 
Food  Prices  agitation  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  chances  of  the  defeat  of  the  coalition  would  bo  by  no  means 
small  if  they  could  be  judged  alone  in  the  light  of  the  by-elections 
which  have  been  decided  since  1909.  The  present  strength  of 
parties  in  the  Reichstag,  the  Poles  and  other  National  parties 
being  appendages  of  the  Centre,  shows  that  a  relatively  small 
transfer  of  seats  to  the  Left  would  deprive  the  Right  of  its  present 
majority.  At  the  date  of  dissolution  in  December  the  party 
strength  w’as  : 


Conservatives  and  allied  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  105 

Centre  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  102 

Poles,  Hanoverians,  Alsatians  ...  ...  ...  ...  29 

National-Liberals  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  54 

Radicals  (Fortsclirittlichc  Volkspartei)  ...  ...  50 

Social-Democrats  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  53 

Non-party  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 


In  view’  of  the  fact  that  most  experts.  Socialist  and  others, 
predict  that  the  Socialists  wdll  return  to  the  new  Reichstag  with 
their  old  party  strength  of  eighty-one  (other  estimates  are  100, 
and  even  140),  it  seems  at  first  sight  probable  that  the  “Blue- 
Black  Block  ”  will  disappear.  But  leaving  aside  the  fact  that 
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Herr  Bebel  has  warned  his  followers  against  extravagant 
optimism,  it  is  certain  that  the  Socialist  gains  will  not  all  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  Right  and  Centre,  but  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  Left  parties  who,  with  the  Eight,  shared  in 
the  spoliation  of  the  Socialists  in  1907.  By  its  very  nature 
of  religious  party,  the  Centre  cannot  lose  heavily  from  any 
[Kilitical  cause;  and  there  are  many  “rotten  boroughs”  in  which 
Conservatism  is  secure  ;  so  that  any  really  great  Socialist  triumph 
must  be  largely  at  the  cost  of  the  National-Liberals  and  Radicals, 
and,  therefore,  will  by  no  means  involve  a  large  increment  of 
voting  power  to  the  combined  three  Opposition  parties.  If, 
however,  the  collective  Opposition  gain  sufficient  seats  to  deprive 
the  Conservative-Centre  of  its  present  majority,  the  position  of 
the  Imperial  Government  will  be  extremely  difficult.  No  prac¬ 
ticable  majority  will  be  in  sight.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
ruling  Germany  without  the  Conservatives  or  with  the  Socialists ; 
and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  of  the  present  majority 
retiring  and  letting  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  legislate  with 
the  present  Opposition  parties.  Although  the  Socialists  have 
lately  shown  signs  of  opportunism  by  making  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  Constitution  hand  in  hand  with  the  Government,  and 
in  South  German  Landtags  even  support  Budgets  and  other 
hourcieoi.s-  measures,  they  cannot  become  a  permanent  Govern¬ 
ment  party.  For  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  to  revive  the 

Conservative-Ijiberal  Buelou'hloch  is  hardly  practicable.  That  has 
been  tried  unsuccessfully.  'Moreover,  should  the  Centre  maintain 
its  strength,  and  the  Socialists,  as  is  anticipated,  largely  increase 
their  strength,  the  parties  which  formed  the  BuelowhJock  will 
not  command  a  majority.  Hence,  if  their  confidence  is  justified, 
and  the  three  Left  parties  collectively  win  the  election,  a 
Reichstag  will  result  in  which  the  Government  will  in  vain  seek 
a  stable  majority.  For  that  reason  the  election  has  a  somewhat 
negative  and  destructive  character,  promising  great  satisfaction 
to  the  enemies  of  the  present  dominant  parties,  but  not  fore¬ 
shadowing  any  Reichstag  combination  w’hich  will  be  capable  of 
practical  work. 

With  the  exception  of  a  common  desire  to  explode  the  “Blue- 
Iback  Block,”  there  is  no  trace  of  homogeneity  in  the  programmes 
and  ambitions  of  the  attacking  parties.  Tuberals,  Radicals,  and 
Socialists  agree  as  to  the  badness  of  the  Financial  Reform.  But 
the  National-Liberals  oppose  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  on  the 
two  issues  of  Protection  and  naval  armaments :  and  the  Radicals 
and  Socialists,  while  agreeing  roughly  on  these  questions,  are 
divided  by  all  the  programmatic  difFerences  and  bitter  antipathies 
of  a  bourgeois  and  a  “proletarian”  party.  Also  between  the 
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Government  and  Opposition  camps  there  are  cross  agreements. 
The  National-Liberals  stand  with  the  Conservatives  and  Centre 
in  supporting  Protection ;  while  the  Centre  appears  resolved  to 
vote  with  the  Radicals  and  Social-Democrats  against  a  supple¬ 
mentary  warship-huilding  project.  Alone  the  Financial  Reform 
forms  a  clear-cut  issue  between  Government  and  Opposition 
parties.  The  resentment  at  the  Reform  has  been  extremely 
bitter,  and  it  has  grown  rather  than  declined.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  Hansa  Bund  is  good  proof  of  this.  This  association,  which 
was  founded  in  1909  at  a  meeting  of  6,000  representatives  of 
trade  and  industry,  has  already  300,000  members  and  some  1,500 
local  groups,  and  it  is  playing  a  powerful  part  in  organising 
industry,  finance,  and  commerce  against  the  taxes  imposed  in 
1909.  That  the  Government  fears  this  agitation  is  indicated  by 
one  of  its  last  statements  to  the  dead  Reichstag.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Herr  Wermuth,  took  advantage  of  a  debate  not 
directly  connected  with  finance  to  praise  the  Reform  as  fruitful 
and  final,  though,  as  the  Radical  Herr  Gothein  estimates,  the 
new  taxes  bring  in  only  ;£ll,500,000  out  of  the  estimated 
^21 ,000 ,000.  In  the  just-issued  electoral  appeals  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatives,  the  Ecichspartei  and  the  Bund  der  Landwirte ,  attempts 
are  made  to  justify  the  Reform  ;  hut  the  first  party  admits  that 
“several  of  the  taxes  are  possibly  not  free  from  objection,”  and 
the  second  that  “it  might  be  wished  that  the  Reform  had 
come  into  being  in  other  circumstances.”  The  apologetic  note 
shows  how  the  Government  and  Conservatives  are  afraid  of  the 
Financial  Reform  issue;  and,  incidentally,  it  explains  their 
attempts  to  make  “Protection  of  the  National  Work”  the  main 
plank  in  their  electoral  platform. 

In  this  they  have  failed.  Protection  versus  Free  Trade  is  only 
the  second  issue,  but  it  is  an  important  issue  because  the  coming 
Reichstag  wdll  have  to  decide  whether  the  next  commercial 
treaties  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  present  high  tariff  or 
not.  The  attack  upon  Protection  has  been  strong,  and,  it 
appears,  not  altogether  unwelcome  to  a  Government  faced  with 
the  more  dangerous  attack  upon  the  Financial  Reform.  Over 
a  year  ago  the  Franlffurter  Zeitunq  made  the  announcement  that 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  had  devised  the  election  cry  :  “Our 
Protectionist  system  in  danger !  ”  and  a  year  later  (during  the 
High  Prices  debate  of  October  23rd-26th)  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  Chancellor.  It  is  not  usually  the  interest  of  a  Government 
thus  to  exaggerate  the  discontent  with  its  own  economic  system. 
The  explanation  is  that  were  Protection  really  imperilled,  the 
National-Liberals  might  be  expected  to  forget  the  Financial 
Reform  issue,  and  rally  to  the  Protectionist  Conservative-Centre. 
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The  alleged  danger  to  the  Protectionist  system,  therefore,  duly 
appears  in  the  electoral  manifestoes  of  the  three  Conservative 
parties ;  but  it  has  failed  to  convince  the  National-Ijiberals,  who 
reply  with  some  reason  that  no  anti-Protectionist  Eeichstag 
majority  could  reduce  the  existing  tariffs  without  the  consent  of 
the  Bundesrat.  For  that  reason  the  National-Liberals  adhere  to 
their  conviction  that  the  Financial  Eeform  and  the  Conservative- 
Clerical  domination  together  provide  the  real  issue ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  remain  in  Opposition  with  the  anti-Protectionist 
Eadicals  and  Socialists.  Of  the  two  economic  perils  (and  as  the 
Blind  der  Tjandioirte  declares,  “In  Germany  we  have  got  rid  of 
political  questions,  and  quarrel  only  over  economic  questions”) 
they  naturally  pay  most  heed  to  the  more  immediate ;  and  they 
dread  fresh  taxation  of  the  kind  imposed  in  1909  as  a  nearer  evil 
than  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  present  tariffs.  Although  the 
Eeichstag  has  always  a  large  Protectionist  majority,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  only  about  a  quarter  of  its  members  represent 
interests  which  have  an  unqualified  interest  in  Protection  under 
all  circumstances  and  without  limit.  This  is  the  Conservative- 
Agrarian  section.  The  Centre  is  Protectionist;  in  lft79  it  co¬ 
operated  in  the  demolition  of  Free  Trade,  and  its  present 
programme  stands  for  “commercial  treaties  on  the  basis  of  the 
190-2  tariff”  (the  higher,  Buelow  Tariff).  But  its  Protectionism 
is  qualified.  The  Centre  party  is  not  agrarian  or  industrial, 
aristocratic  or  popular,  but  religious,  and,  as  regards  class,  indis¬ 
criminate  ;  and  it  carefully  avoids  incurring  the  charge  of  defend¬ 
ing  only  large  producer  interests.  That  is  why  while  voting  for 
the  increased  corn  duties  of  1902,  it  pushed  through  the  lex 
Trimhorn  providing  that  increased  tariff  receipts  should  be 
devoted  to  widows’  and  orphans’  insurance.  Centre  orators  and 
handbooks  seldom  forget  to  recall  this  measure  as  evidence  of 
the  party’s  democratic  sympathies ;  and  the  move  was  doubly 
clever  because  it  pleased  the  Agrarians,  who  know  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  corn  duties  go  to  the  State  (and  therefore  to  the 
widows  and  orphans),  and  the  rest  into  their  own  pockets.  The 
National-Liberals  differ  from  the  Centre  in  having  a  direct 
interest  in  Protection  ;  but  the  interest  is  qualified.  The  party 
stands  for  “moderate”  duties,  and  considers  the  present  duties 
moderate;  and  it  counts  some  out-spoken  Free  Traders;  and,  in 
Ehineland,  Westphalia,  Hesse,  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  many 
High-Protectionists  who  reject  the  programmatic  “moderate.” 
But  National-Liberal  Protectionism  is  tempered  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  relatively  a  late  outcome  of  Agrarian  Protection  (the  party 
was  formerly  Free  Trade),  based  on  the  conviction  that  since 
Agriculture  is  protected  Industry  needs  similar  Protection.  Free 
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Traders  make  a  good  deal  of  capital  out  of  the  pact  between  the 
Agrarian  Bund  der  Landwirte  and  the  Zcntralverhand  deutscher 
IndustrieUer  to  protect  respectively  only  the  larger  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests.  The  substance  behind  this  indictment 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many  small  manufacturers 
and  business  men  in  the  Tladical  (Free  Trade)  party  ;  and  also 
by  the  foundation  in  1909  of  the  New  German  Peasant  League. 
This  League,  which  is  particularly  active  in  the  Prussian 
provinces,  in  Hanover,  and  in  South  Germany,  opposes  the 
Bund  der  Landieirtc  as  a  mere  organ  of  the  grain-growing  great 
landowners.  It  has  a  Tuheral  political  colour.  The  pact  between 
landowners  and  the  Schicrrmdustric  has  of  late  been  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  conviction  of  the  latter  that  dear  food  causes  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
high  prices  at  which,  under  the  Cartel  system,  it  unloads  its 
output  on  the  internal  market.  The  Xational-Tuherals,  and  the 
industrial  interests  they  represent,  will  certainly  remain  true  to 
Protection  as  long  as  the  Agrarian  tariffs  are  maintained  ;  hut 
they  have  no  original  interest  in  the  present  system.  Their 
neighbours,  the  Padicals,  are  openly  anti-Protectionist.  This 
jiarty,  still  loosely  called  the  Frciainn,  and  officially  the 
FortschrittJiche  Volh'spartei,  is  the  residt  of  the  union  in  ^March, 
1910,  of  the  three  Tieft-Liheral  parties,  the  Freisinnige  Volhs- 
partei,  the  Freisinnige  Vereinigung ,  and  the  Deutsche  Volhs- 
partei.  It  points  to  England  as  the  ideal  in  economics ;  hut  on 
the  subject  of  German  Protection  adopts  an  opportunist  attitude. 
Protection,  it  holds,  is  an  evil  which  hampers  trade,  injures  the 
consumer,  and  fosters  only  an  unhealthy  industry.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  German  Industry  and  Agriculture  have  grown 
up  on  the  basis  of  Protectionist  prices,  the  sudden  abolition  of 
tariffs  w’ould  he  a  dangerous  experiment :  and  the  most  that  can 
he  demanded  is  “the  gradual  reduction  of  imiaort  duties.”  followed 
by  commercial  treaties  of  a  liberal  kind.  With  gradually  lowered 
duties,  the  affected  interests  would  have  time  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  conditions  which  approximate  to  Free  Trade.  The 
Padicals  here,  as  elsewhere,  show  sounder  instincts  for  practical 
politics  than  the  Social-Democrats,  who  require  Free  Trade 
without  delay  or  qualification  :  and  sandwich  their  demand  fin 
the  Erfurt  Programme)  in  with  the  abolition  of  all  indirect 
taxation  and  other  remote  Ftopias,  thereby  rather  injuring  than 
advancing  the  cause  of  Free  Trade. 

The  fact  that  the  Free  Trade  parties  held  only  about  a  quarter 
of  the  seats  in  the  now  extinct  Peichstag,  and  have  no  chance 
whatever  of  winning  a  majority,  deprives  the  Protection-Free 
Trade  quarrel  of  the  right  to  first  place  in  the  contest  allotted 
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to  it  by  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  The  real  strength  of  the 
anti-Protectionist  parties  lies  in  votes,  counted  by  which  they 
fall  not  far  behind  the  Protectionists.  At  the  election  of  1907 
the  Conservatives  proper,  the  Reichspartei,  the  Bund  dcr 
Lnndicirte,  the  Centre,  Poles,  and  National-Liberals  registered 
6,656,000  votes,  whereas  the  Radicals  and  Social-Democrats 
polled  4,570,000.  A  transfer  of  a  million  votes,  which  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  would  equalise  the  Protectionist  and  Free 
Trade  interests.  During  the  last  two  years  the  Free  Trade 
propaganda  has  been  very  active.  This  is  shown  by  the  vigour 
of  the  anti-Protectionist  Press,  and  by  resolutions  against  Pro¬ 
tection  or  against  some  of  its  more  obnoxious  features  passed  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  by  industrial-commercial  associations, 
and  by  municipalities.  Free  Traders  have  exploited  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  height  of  German  food  prices ;  the  food-tax  disorders  in 
Austria,  the  complaints  from  America  and  France ;  the  low  living 
cost  of  Free  Trade  States ;  the  evil  way  of  the  Imperial  finances ; 
the  flourishing  finance,  despite  great  war-debts,  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  British  financiers  raise  vast 
sums  in  taxes,  while  in  Germany  in  1909  the  levying  of  some 
f5 ,000 ,000  caused  a  political  convulsion.  And  genuine  discontent 
has  been  caused  by  certain  chicane  aspects  of  the  German  system  ; 
the  forbidding  of  cattle-import  under  the  pretence  of  excluding 
disease ;  the  import-certificate  system  under  which  the  nation 
pays  heavy  bounties  to  corn-exporters  at  a  time  when  the  Treasury 
has  not  enough  money  and  the  nation  not  enough  corn  ;  and 
finally  the  manipulation  of  State  railway  rates  in  the  interests 
of  corn-growers  and  great  exporters.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
reason  from  this  list  of  Free  Trade  propagandist  ammunition  that 
the  existing  system  is  immediately  threatened.  But  it  is  a 
greater  mistake  still  to  regard  the  Free  Trade  versus  Protection 
issue  as  a  dead  one.  If  it  plays  only  a  secondary  part  in  the 
coming  election,  the  time  is  not  far  off  w'hen — unless  German 
economic  conditions  radically  change — it  will  play  the  main,  or 
even  the  only  part. 

The  third  electoral  interest — foreign  policy  and  armaments — 
will  probably  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition  parties ;  and 
that  the  Government  has  apprehensions  on  this  score  is  shown 
by  the  strong  and  very  effective  speech  of  the  Chancellor  on 
December  5th.  The  National-Liberals,  in  their  contests  with  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Centre,  stand  to  gain  because  they  have  had  the 
wit  to  exploit  the  prevailing  anti-English  feeling.  Those  who 
hold  that  Wilhelmstrasse  has  been  pusillanimous,  and  that  more 
Dreadnoughts  are  needed  will  be  inclined  to  vote  Liberal.  Those 
who  regard  the  Agadir  coup  as  provocative  and  who  stand  for 
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Peace  and  Retrenchment  will  support  Radicals  and  Social- 
Democrats.  As  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Opposition  group 
can  collectively  gain  supporters  on  this  issue,  the  Nationalist  and 
Pan-German  organs  are  appealing  to  the  electorate  to  ignore  all 
other  questions,  and  vote  for  the  parties  pledged  to  support  a  new 
Navy  Bill,  which  is  inevitably,  they  hope  and  believe,  the  coming 
Reichstag’s  first  task.  Judged  by  party  declarations,  such  voting 
will  not  materially  improve  the  bad  prospects  of  the  Bill.  The 
Centre,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Social-Democrats  will  oppose.  The 
Centre  organ,  Germania,  declares  (November  19th)  that  the  party 
“would  not  regard  a  new  Navy  Bill  with  sympathy  .  .  .  but 
entirely  antagonistically  ’’ ;  while  the  Radicals  have  had  a  surfeit 
of  “national”  politics  under  the  Biielowhlock.  Opposition  by 
(^entre.  Radicals,  and  Socialists  would  have  defeated  a  Navy  Bill 
in  the  late  Reichstag :  and  as  the  Centre  cannot  lose  very  many 
seats,  and  the  Socialists  will  probably  gain  many,  the  position  in 
the  future  Reichstag  may  be  still  less  favourable,  unless  the  Centre 
changes  its  mind.  The  Centre,  however,  is  both  a  popularity- 
seeking  party,  and  a  party  eminently  easy  to  deal  with,  and  a 
new  Navy  Bill  put  before  the  Reichstag  in  the  spring  of  1912 
will  probably  be  sufficiently  popular  to  make  it  worth  wffiile  for 
the  Centre  to  come  to  terms  wdth  the  Government.  Hence  the 
coming  election  cannot  in  itself  prove  decisive  on  this  question. 
But  anti-British  and  big-navy  sentiment  will  play  a  considerable 
part  in  influencing  the  electorate  and  diverting  a  certain  number 
of  votes  from  the  directions  they  would  take  were  the  Blue-Black 
Block,  the  Financial  Reform,  and  Protection  the  only  issues. 

The  result  of  the  1912  election,  however,  was  predetermined 
long  before  the  recent  outbreak  of  Anglophobe  feeling.  The 
trend  of  popular  sentiment  began  to  show  itself  immediately  after 
the  retirement  of  Prince  Buelow  simultaneously  with  the  passing 
of  the  Financial  Reform  and  consolidation  of  the  Blue-Black 
Block.  Between  the  Reichstag  Election  of  January,  1907,  and 
July,  1909,  there  was  the  usual  proportion  of  by-elections;  but 
they  showed  no  marked  reversion  from  the  sentiment  shown  by 
the  General  Election.  During  the  late  Reichstag  forty-eight 
by-elections  vrere  fought,  with  the  result  that  thirty  seats  remained 
with  the  parties  holding  them,  and  eighteen  were  won  and  lost. 
The  Right  suffered  badly.  The  Conservatives  (including 
Reich STpartei  and  Bund  der  Landwirte)  lost  seven  seats,  and 
gained  none.  The  Centre  lost  three  seats,  and  gained  one.  As 
two  of  the  lost  seats  were  captured  by  the  National-Tjiberals  and 
the  third  by  the  Socialists,  wffiile  the  win  was  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bund  der  Landwirte,  the  loss  to  the  Government  coalition 
is  three ;  and  the  total  Conservative-Centre  loss  is  ten.  Against 
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this  the  Hanoverians  gained  a  seat  (from  the  National-Liberals), 
so  that  the  net  loss  of  the  coalition  is  nine.  The  National- 
Liberals  gained  four  seats  and  lost  six.  Their  gains  were  at 
the  cost  of  the  Conservatives  and  Centre.  Of  the  losses  five 
were  to  the  Socialists,  and  the  sixth  to  the  Hanoverians.  The 
last  alone  counts  as  a  Government  win.  The  Radicals 
(Fortschrittliche  Volkspartei)  won  two  seats  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  lost  two  to  the  Socialists.  Finally,  the  Socialists, 
profiting  at  the  cost  of  all  other  parties,  gained  ten  seats  and  lost 
none.  These  results  show  a  marked  landslide  to  the  Left.  The 
Conservatives  and  Centre  lost  to  the  National-Liberals  and 
Radicals ;  but  the  victors  were  unable  to  maintain  their  strength 
against  the  Socialists.  Alone  of  the  large  parties  the  Socialists 
can  show  a  net  gain  since  1907.  On  these  results  are  based 
predictions  of  a  great  Socialist  victory  in  January.  The  Socialist 
hy-election  successes  appear  still  more  striking  in  view  of  the 
short  time  in  which  they  were  gained.  All  date  since  Prince 
Buelow’s  resignation.  At  the  twenty -two  by-elections  fought 
between  the  1907  General  Election  and  the  Buelow  resignation, 
the  Socialists  did  not  gain  a  seat.  Their  ten  victories  have  been 
gained  out  of  the  twenty-six  later  contests.  Whether  victors  or 
vanquished,  they  increased  their  poll  in  every  election,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Berlin  district.  The  results  indicate  a  sudden 
and  marked  reaction  from  the  anti-Socialist  impulse  of  1907,  and 
confirm  other  indications  that  the  events  of  midsummer,  1909, 
were  the  real  cause  of  the  change  in  public  opinion.  By-elections, 
of  course,  are  a  notoriously  unreliable  indicator,  but  no  better 
is  available,  and  the  by-elections  fought  during  the  1903-6 
Reichstag  agreed  roughly  with  the  Election  results  of  1907. 
During  this  Reichstag  forty-four  by-elections  were  fought,  register¬ 
ing  tw'enty-nine  changes.  The  Conservatives  won  two  and  lost 
two  seats ;  the  Beichspnrtei  had  no  loss  or  gain  ;  the  Bund  der 
Lnmlimrte  (Anti-Semites)  gained  three  seats  and  had  no  losses. 
This  left  the  Conservative  group  with  net  gains  of  three.  The 
Centre  won  one  seat :  the  Poles  lost  one ;  the  Hanoverians 
registered  a  gain  and  a  loss.  The  National-Liberals  w'on  five  and 
lost  five ;  and  the  three  Radical  parties  now  united  as  Volkspartei 
won  two  seats  and  lost  three.  The  Socialists  captured  one  seat 
and  lost  three.  These  by-elections  indicated  a  transfer  of  votes 
to  tbe  Right,  the  Conservatives  being  chief  gainers  and  the 
Socialists  chief  losers ;  and  the  following  General  Election  con¬ 
firmed  this  indication,  inasmuch  as  the  Conservative  party 
membership  increased  from  93  to  112,  and  the  Socialist  diminished 
from  79  to  43.  while  the  National -Liberal  rose  from  50  to  56, 
and  the  Radical  from  35  to  .50.  Tn  foreshadowing  a  movement 
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towards  extreme  Right  and  away  from  extreme  Left,  the  by- 
elections  proved  faithful  pointers ;  but  the  General  Election 
movement  was  stronger,  probably,  as  a  result  of  the  unjirece- 
dented  rally  caused  by  the  rejection  of  the  Centre  as  Government 
party.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  revulsion  towards 
Social-Democracy  in  the  coming  Election  will  be  stronger  than 
is  indicated  by  the  gain  of  ten  by-elections  in  1909-1911 ;  but  if 
it  is  as  strong,  the  Socialists  should  easily  regain  the  eighty-one 
seats  which  were  their  high-water  mark  at  the  Election  of  1903. 

The  probability  of  a  great  Socialist  success  has  from  the 
beginning  determined  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  to  make  tactical  provisions  for  the  first,  or  second, 
elections.  Neither  of  the  two  grandiose  plans  propounded  has 
been  realised.  These  plans  were  what  is  called  SammlungspoHtik , 
or  Concentration  Policy,  and  GrosshlockpoUtik.  Sammhmqs- 
politik,  which  represents  the  official  hope,  dates  back  to  the 
Miquel  era,  and  means  the  union  of  all  the  “bourgeois”  parties 
against  the  Socialists.  Of  late  the  governmentally-minded  Press, 
and  the  official  Norddeutsche-Allgemeine  Zeitung,  has  preached 
that  only  by  this  means  can  Germany  be  saved  from  a  Socialist 
inundation  ;  but  they  have  preached  somewhat  unconvincingly  be¬ 
cause  the  Socialist  party  numbers  only  53 ;  and  even  at  the  1903 
high-water  mark,  Socialists  formed  considerably  less  than  a  fourth 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  Government’s  action  in  1907  constituted 
another  form  of  SammlungspoHtik ,  inasmuch  as  all  the  “national  ” 
parties  were  concentrated  against  the  “  anti-national  ”  Centre  and 
Socialists.  This  election-cry  was  plausible,  for  had  the  Socialists 
been  successful  in  1907,  they  with  the  Centre  and  its  appendages 
would  have  had  a  Reichstag  majority.  At  no  time  since  1909 
has  there  been  the  least  chance  of  Liberals  and  Radicals  both 
making  common  cause  with  the  Government  parties ;  but  Dr.  von 
Pethmann-Hollweg  seems  to  have  cherished  to  the  last  the  hope 
of  detaching  the  National-Liberals.  However,  the  Socialist  Peril 
has  proved  no  more  effective  as  a  party  solvent  than  “Protection 
of  the  National  Work.”  From  the  first  the  National-Liberals  have 
held  that  the  Financial  Reform  is  the  main  issue.  At  the 
National-Liberal  Congress  in  Cassel,  in  October,  1910,  Herr 
Rassermann,  the  party  leader,  declared  that,  “The  Concentration 
Policy,  put  in  other  words  is  nothing  but  a  demand  that  National- 
Tiiberals  shall  enter  the  Blue-Black  Block.  .  .  .  The  Concentra¬ 
tion  Policy  w’ould  have  no  effect  but  to  confirm  the  predominance 
of  the  Conservatives  and  Centre.”  Instead,  therefore,  of  all  four 
“bourgeois”  parties  uniting,  there  is  merely  an  agreement  that 
Conservatives  and  Centre  shall  support  one  another  as  far  as  is 
practicable  with  party  interests  in  the  first,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
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in  the  second,  elections.  The  rival  Grofishlockpolitik ,  which  is 
recommended  to  the  Left  parties  by  analogy  with  the  coalition  in 
the  Baden  Landtag,  is  also  a  form  of  Concentration  Policy.  The 
Kadical  Reichstag  member  and  publicist,  Friedrich  Nanmann, 
prefers  to  call  it,  “From  Bassermann  to  Bebel,”  inasmuch  as  it 
aims  to  unite  the  National-Liberals,  the  intermediate  Radicals, 
and  the  Social-Democrats.  With  untiring  energy,  but  in  vain, 
Nanmann  presses  this  {xilicy  on  his  own  party  and  on  its  neigh¬ 
bours  as  the  only  means  of  creating  a  Reichstag  majority  over  the 
Right  and  Centre.  It  is  a  policy  easier  for  members  of  the  middle 
party  than  for  the  two  wings.  To  all  Socialists  except  the 
despised  Revisionist  minority,  the  Radicals  themselves  are 
pc'stilent  “bourgeoisie”;  how  then  could  Socialism  swallow  the 
high  finance,  capitalistic  industry,  and  Imperialist  sentiment  of 
the  National-Ijiberals?  And  if  the  Radicals  cannot  stomach 
Social-Democratic  intransigeance  and  arrogance,  how  could  the 
remoter  National-Liberals?  The  National-Liberals  emphatically 
denounce  the  Grosshlock  concentration  scheme ;  but  influential 
Radical  newspapers  continue  to  recommend  it,  particularly  for 
adoption  in  second  elections.  They  point  to  the  Dusseldorf 
Election,  w'here  Grosshlock  \)o]icy  in  a  modified  form  (the  Liberals 
abstaining)  led  to  the  Socialists  capturing  a  Centre  citadel  with 
70  per  cent,  of  Catholic  electors ;  and  they  further  point  to 
the  Radical-Socialist  fraternisation  in  the  Oldenburg  Landtag 
Elections,  and  to  the  Grosshlock  policy  pursued  in  Alsace- 
Ijorraine.  Here,  in  order  to  prevent  an  absolute  Centre  majority, 
the  Liberals  and  Socialists  came  to  an  agreement  under  w’hich 
in  fifteen  districts  the  Socialists  withdrew  their  candidates,  and 
in  two  abstained,  in  return  for  which  in  eight  districts  the  Liberals 
withdrew'  in  favour  of  Socialists.  The  partisans  of  the  Grosshlock 
have  some  effective  arguments.  They  say  that  the  Social- 
Democrats,  however  successful,  cannot  dominate  the  Reichstag 
without  liiberal  support;  that  Socialism  is  becoming  tame;  that 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  himself  did  not  scruple  to  carry  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  Constitution  by  means  of  Socialist  help,  given 
freely,  although  the  Alsace-Lorraine  upper  house  conflicts  with 
the  party’s  principles,  and  so  on.  But  as  the  Grosshlock  has  failed 
to  come  off.  Liberals  are  implored  in  no  circumstances  to  give 
their  votes  to  the  Conservatives  or  Centre  in  the  second  elections, 
and  to  abstain  if  they  cannot  conscientiously  give  them  to  So¬ 
cialists.  Between  National-Liberals  and  Radicals  an  arrangement 
was  come  to  a  year  ago.  In  some  districts  the  National-Liberals 
have  undertaken  not  to  contest  Radical  seats,  and  to  support 
Radical  candidates  against  either  Government  parties  or  Socialists, 
the  Radicals  rendering  the  same  services  elsewhere.  This  agree- 
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ment,  though  not  perfect,  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  one  from  the 
point  of  view  of  saving  doubtful  seats ;  but  it  is  a  small  thing 
compared  with  the  Grosshlock  policy,  which,  were  it  adopted,  in 
time  would  almost  certainly  result  in  a  large  Liberal-Radical- 
Socialist  Reichstag  majority. 

In  discounting  the  indications  of  a  Socialist  landslide,  two 
factors  should  be  remembered  which  operate  respectively  in 
favour  of  and  against  the  party.  The  first  is  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  “bourgeois”  Socialist  voter;  the  second  is  the 
relatively  small  electoral  value  of  a  given  increase  in  the  Socialist 
vote.  The  Socialist  vote  in  1907  of  3,259,000  certainly  gives  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  numerical  strength  of  programmatic 
Social-Democrats.  Beyond  doubt  large  numbers  of  electors  who 
reject  Socialist  doctrine,  and  would  oppose  the  party  were  there 
any  chance  of  it  attaining  a  Reichstag  majority,  vote  for  Socialist 
candidates  as  the  most  extreme  form  of  protest  against  unpopular 
features  of  German  politics  and  national  economy,  and  as  an 
effective  way  of  expressing  discontent  with  the  weakness  and 
academic  impracticableness  of  the  Liberal  parties.  It  is  with 
the  aim  of  frightening  back  into  their  proper  parties  these  strayed 
“bourgeois”  that  the  governmental-Conservative  Press  raises  the 
unsubstantial  spectre  of  a  Socialist  Peril  which  does  not  exist. 
Here  German  Social -Democracy  contains  an  automatic  corrective 
to  too  great  success ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  how  far 
recent  Socialist  by-electoral  triumphs  have  frightened  the  non- 
Socialist  citizens  back  into  the  Radical  camp.  The  other  anti- 
Socialist  factor  arises  from  the  change  in  economic  conditions 
which  has  made  German  Socialism  so  strong.  The  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Reichstag  seats  is  based  upon  the  1866  census,  and 
has  not  been  changed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  despite 
the  very  unequal  growth  of  town  and  country,  of  Industry  and 
Agriculture.  The  urban  and  western  electoral  districts  are 
enormously  more  populous  than  the  rural  and  eastern  ;  and  this 
circumstance  is  most  in  the  interest  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
least  in  the  interests  of  the  Socialists.  Were  Reichstag  seats 
allotted  according  to  party  polls,  the  Left  parties  would  have 
had  a  considerable  majority  in  the  last  Reichstag.  The  anomalies 
are  great.  The  electoral  district  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  with 
9,891  voters,  has  one  representative.  The  district  Teltow- 
Beestow-Charlottenburg,  with  248,160  voters,  has  also  one. 
Agricultural  East-Prussia.  with  402,945  voters,  has  seventeen 
members.  Berlin,  with  493,457  voters,  has  only  six.  Berlin  has 
a  Reichstag  member  for  every  81,682  voters.  Pomerania  has  a 
member  for  every  25,957.  The  eleven  most  populous  constituencies 
count  together  4,519,424  electors.  The  eighty-five  least  populous 
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count  1,5’26,568,  so  that  a  Silesian  peasant  has  nearly  eight  times 
as  much  political  power  as  a  citizen  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  or 
Dusseldorf.  What  this  means  to  party  strength  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  the  1,519,424  city  voters  elect  ten  Socialists  and 
one  member  of  the  Centre;  whereas  the  1,526,563  country  voters 
elect  thirty-seven  Conservatives,  twenty-two  Centre  members,  six 
Liberals,  ten  Radicals,  three  Alsatians,  six  Poles,  one  Dane,  and 
no  Social-Democrat.  That  explains  why  at  the  last  Election  the 
Conservatives,  with  2,050,000  votes,  captured  112  seats,  the 
Centre,  with  2,145,000  votes,  104  seats;  the  Liberals,  with 
1,716,000  votes  56  seats;  the  Radicals  with  1,311,000  votes,  50 
seats;  and  the  Socialists,  with  3,259,000  votes,  only  43  seats. 
Taken  together,  the  Conservative-Centre  majority  in  the  late 
Reichstag  polled  4,940,000  votes,  while  the  Liberal-Radical- 
Socialist  minority  polled  6,286,000  votes.  The  Socialist  com¬ 
plaint  over  this  anomaly  falls  everywhere  on  deaf  ears;  because, 
although  the  Conservatives  profit  most,  the  Centre  also  profits 
largely,  and  even  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  have  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  Socialists  in  the  ratio  of  their  voting  strength  to  their 
Reichstag  membership.  Every  year  sees  the  Socialist  disadvan¬ 
tage  increased,  so  that  the  Socialist  vote  will  probably  require  a 
very  large  increase  to  restore  the  parliamentary  membership  to 
the  strength  w’hich  it  had  in  1903.  The  Imperial  Government, 
through  the  Prussian  administration,  is  doing  its  best  to  prevent 
this  calamity,  and,  as  usual,  pressure  of  an  effective  kind  is  being 
put  upon  the  electorate ;  but  the  Prussian  administration  is  so 
strongly  Conservative  in  spirit  that  it  needs  here  no  ministerial 
instruction  ;  it  ignored  in  1907  Prince  Buelow^’s  orders  to  preserve 
neutrality  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  For  acting  as 
Government  election-agent  it  has  a  quasi-legal  sanction ;  for 
Bismarck,  who  told  the  Reichstag  in  1881  that  he  opposed  official 
electioneering  as  “derogatory  to  official  dignity,”  issued  some 
months  later  the  decree  of  January  8th,  1882,  in  which  an  official’s 
duty  to  defend  and  forward  all  Government  measures  is  derived 
from  the  very  oath  of  office. 

1’he  strength  of  the  Government  parties  lies,  however,  less  in 
Government  support  than  in  the  admitted  fact  that  there  are 
many  seats  which  they  cannot  possibly  lose.  That  applies  to 
fyjm  al  Eastern  Conservative  constituencies  with  small  electorates. 
As  a  religious  party,  a  party  therefore  of  unchanging  composition , 
the  Centre  considers  itself  assured  against  very  serious  loss. 
These  facta  restrict  the  source  from  which  the  Social-Democrats 
are  to  draw  the  enormous  increase  of  strength  which  they  expect. 
If  the  Socialist  gain  is  mainly  at  the  cost  of  the  other  Oppo¬ 
sition  parties,  the  Government  will  have  no  cause  to  mourn ; 
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rather  the  contrary,  because  heavy  Liberal  and  Radical  losses  to 
Socialism  would  be  the  one  thing  calculated  to  revive  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Sammlungspolitik.  Past  German  electoral  history  rather 
points  to  such  a  result.  In  the  four  elections  of  1890,  1893, 1898, 
and  1903  (the  1907  election  being  ignored  as  fought  with  excep¬ 
tional  groupings),  the  Conservatives  and  Centre  remained  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  in  strength.  The  same  was  true  of  the  three 
Left  parties  taken  together,  which  had  a  strength  of  155,  145, 
151,  and  168.  These  figures  show  how  constant  is  the  anti- 
Conservative-Centre  sentiment  upon  which  the  Left  parties  now 
rely  for  victory.  But  within  the  Left  itself  important  changes 
took  place.  The  strength  of  the  National-Liberals  remained 
constant,  at  42,  53,  47,  and  50;  the  positions  of  the  Radicals 
and  Socialists  were  almost  exactly  reversed.  In  1890  the 
Radicals  held  76  seats,  and  the  Socialists  35.  In  1903  the 
Radicals  held  only  36  seats,  while  the  Socialists  held  81.  So 
that  the  one  considerable  change  in  the  Reichstag  in  four  elections 
was  a  great  Socialist  increase  and  a  great  Radical  decline.  The 
possibility  that  the  position  of  1903  may  be  restored  is  to-day 
the  main  reason  for  doubting  the  confidence  of  the  Left  parties. 
Such  a  result  would  naturally  prove  very  disappointing  to  all 
German  Progressives ;  but  it  would  yield  a  stable  Government 
majority,  whereas  a  Left  victory  would  probalily  produce  an 
impossible  situation,  remediable  only  by  repeated  dissolutions  until 
a  tired  electorate  returns  a  Government  majority  in  which  the 
Social-Democrats  will  take  no  part.  Unless,  indeed.  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  succeeded  in  buying  over  the  National- 
Tjiberals  by  means  of  taxation  concessions.  That  is  why  the 
present  Election,  judged  by  w'hat  it  wdll  do,  is  hardly  as  momen¬ 
tous  as  partisans  believe.  But  in  its  undoing  potentialities,  in 
the  fact  that  it  may  deprive  the  Conservatives  and  Centre  of  a 
mastery  which,  wdth  brief  interruption,  they  have  now’  exercised 
for  thirty  years,  it  is  certainly  the  most  important  contest  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 


Robert  Crozier  liOxc. 


ENGLAND,  GEEMANY,  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

“For  months  past  we  have  been  living,  and  we  are  living  now, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  passion  such  as  w’e  have  perhaps  never 
before  experienced  in  Germany.  At  the  root  of  this  feeling  is 
the  determination  of  Germany  to  make  its  strength  and  capa¬ 
bility  prevail  in  the  world.”  It  was  in  these  words  that  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  on  November  10th,  and  again  wdth  added 
emphasis  on  December  5th,  diagnosed  the  present  temper  of  the 
German  people ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  believed  to  have  set 
ourselves  against  this  determination,  and  to  have  threatened  war 
rather  than  see  ‘‘Germany’s  strength  and  capability  prevail  in 
the  world,”  that  the  German  people  are  banded  in  a  universal 
league  of  animosity  and  resentment  against  us.  The  impression 
made  by  our  recent  diplomacy  has  left  us,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say,  without  a  single  friend  in  the  Empire.  Profoundly  as  the 
masses  of  Englishmen  were  shocked  to  discover  that  without 
knowing  it  they  had  been  all  but  on  the  verge  of  war  with 
Germany,  Germans  were  still  more  shocked  by  the  revelation 
that  in  a  matter  of  secondary  concern,  one  that  touched  none  of 
our  vital  interests,  we  were  ready,  we  even  seemed  to  them 
anxious,  to  force  a  conflict.  They  feel  as  Eussia  felt  w'hen  the 
Kaiser  three  years  ago  stepped  to  the  side  of  his  Austrian  ally 
‘‘in  shining  armour.”  Nothing  will  ever  persuade  them  that  but 
for  our  intervention  they  could  not  have  made  better  terms  wdth 
France.  They  regard  themselves  as  worsted  and  humiliated  in 
a  diplomatic  encounter  in  which  w’e,  and  we  alone,  tipped  the 
scales  against  them.  They  observe  that  British  interests  in 
Morocco  remained  to  all  appearances  unaffected  and  Britisli 
susceptibilities  unroused  by  the  French  occupation  of  Fez  and 
by  the  operations  of  Spain  in  the  northern  regions,  and  that  it 
was  only  when  a  German  gunboat  was  dispatched  to  Agadir  that 
the  British  Government  began  to  talk  of  a  ‘‘new  situation.” 
They  note  that  while  a  Franco-Spanish  partition  of  Morocco  was 
condoned  by  Downing  Street  the  possibility  of  Germany  sharing 
in  the  spoils  was  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  be  resisted  by  war. 
They  point  out  that  the  rupture  of  the  Act  of  .\lgeciras  was 
acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain  until  it  seemed  likely  to  work  out 
to  Germany’s  advantage,  and  that  the  principle  of  compensation 
oncounterefl  no  opposition  until  the  Wilhelmstrasse  put  in  its 
claim  for  consideration.  They  find,  in  short,  that  throughout 
the  Morocco  crisis  of  1911  we  played  our  customary  role, 
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throwing  open  the  path  of  expansion  to  other  nations  hut 
blocking  it  to  Germany,  and  going  out  of  our  way  to  impede  her 
legitimate  development.  Smooth  protestations  that  “we  do  not 
desire  to  stand  in  the  light  of  any  Power  which  wants  to  find  its 
place  in  the  sun  ”  count  for  little  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that 
all  our  diplomatic  compacts  and  agreements  of  the  past  ten  years . 
have  one  feature  in  common — Germany  is  excluded  from  them ; 
that  in  1904  we  attempted  to  settle  the  fate  of  Morocco  without 
consulting  Germany,  and  as  though  Germany  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  Shereefian  Empire ;  that  in  1907  we  disposed 
of  Persia  in  similar  fashion  ;  that  every  sign  of  the  lukewarmness 
of  Italy  in  supporting  her  allies  of  the  Triplice  is  hailed  by  the 
British  Press  with  unconcealed  gratification ;  and  that  wherever 
Germany  turns  she  finds  Great  Britain  comfortably  established 
across  her  path.  Against  this  accumulating  evidence  of  ill-will 
catalogues  of  the  agreements  we  concluded  with  Germany  in 
other  and  happier  days  avail  nothing.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to 
survey  from  a  German  standpoint  the  past  seventy  or  eighty 
years  of  Anglo-German  relations,  the  legend  of  British  friendli¬ 
ness  would  be,  if  not  dissipated,  at  least  severely  discounted. 
Great  Britain  was  Danish  throughout  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
crisis,  was  decidedly  pro- Austrian  during  the  struggle  of  1866, 
and  from  the  Franco-Prussian  war  emerged  with  nothing  but 
the  cordial  animosity  of  both  sides.  She  never  showed  herself 
sympathetic  to  the  movement  for  German  unity.  She  never 
welcomed  or  aided  the  disappearance  of  a  weakly,  divided 
Germany  and  the  rise  of  a  powerful  Empire  in  its  place.  She 
treated  the  latter  alternately  as  an  interesting  prodigy  to  be 
lectured  and  patronised  and  as  a  commercial  and  political  rival 
to  be  feared  and  thwarted  ;  and  while  a  philo-German  tradition 
undoubtedly  obtained  in  Downing  Street  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  Kaiser’s  telegram  to  President  Kruger,  it  never  had  its  roots 
in  any  real  instinct  of  friendliness  and  appreciation  but  was 
mainly  the  by-product  of  Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Russian 
antagonisms.  The  chief  difference,  according  to  the  Germans, 
bc'lween  Anglo-German  relations  as  they  were  from,  say,  1848 
t(>  1895,  :nid  as  they  have  been  durine;  the  past  sixteen  years,  is 
that  in  the  latter  epoch  tendencies  hav('  hardened  into  prepos¬ 
sessions  and  a  latent  ill-will  has  developed  into  an  open  and 
deliberate  ]>oliey  of  hostility.  And  that  ]iolicy  has  nev(‘r  been 
made  so  manifest  or  pursued  with  so  little  disguise  as  in  the 
recent  negotiations  over  IMorocco.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  all 
Germans  believe  that  as  the  result  of  the  British  attitude  and 
preparations  their  Government  was  forced  to  content  its'df  with 
very  much  less  than  it  had  reasonably  hoped  to  gain.  The  con- 
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sequence  is  a  feeling  of  bitter  and  universal  anger  that  could 
hardly  he  intensified  if  the  two  nations  were  actually  at  war. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  subscribing  to  the  German  point  of  view, 
but  merely  trying  to  elucidate  it.  Many  counterbalancing  con¬ 
siderations  would  have  to  be  weighed  before  it  could  be  accepted 
either  as  a  fair  statement  of  Anglo-German  relations  in  general 
or  of  the  Morocco  episode  in  particular.  If  Great  Britain  in  the 
old  days  showed  a  certain  backwardness  in  giving  the  Germans 
their  due,  in  treating  them  as  a  matured  and  responsible  Power, 
and  in  acknowledging  that  they  had  grown  out  of  British 
tutelage,  the  Germans  on  their  side  displayed  an  almost  morbid 
anxiety  to  have  their  new-won  strength  and  importance  recog¬ 
nised,  and  when  no  recognition  was  voluntarily  forthcoming 
would  often  attempt  to  force  it  by  a  rather  puerile  and  clamorous 
assertiveness.  If  the  British  seemed  to  the  Germans  needlessly 
“superior”  and  condescending,  the  Germans  seemed  to  the 
British  quite  gratuitously  “touchy.”  If  our  diplomacy  of  late 
years  in  its  dealings  with  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  worn  the  aspect 
of  a  somewhat  mechanical  and  unimaginative  obstructiveness, 
their  diplomacy  has  equally  disconcerted  Downing  Street  by  its 
unnecessary  brusqueness.  There  have,  in  fact,  been  faults  of 
manner  innumerable  on  both  sides.  The  defects  in  the  national 
character  of  both  peoples  contributed  their  inevitable  share  to  the 
growing  acrimony,  and  the  estrangement  necessarily  deepened, 
on  the  German  side  at  least,  when  the  colonial  fever  began  to 
influence  German  foreign  policy  and  it  was  found  that  so  far  as 
all  hope  of  a  Greater  Germany  that  would  spread  the  German 
idea  and  receive  German  colonists  and  extend  German  trade  was 
concerned,  the  Empire  had  been  born  too  late.  This  was,  and 
is,  a  natural,  unreasoning,  and  keenly-felt  grievance;  and  as 
the  stress  of  rivalry  in  other  spheres  grew  fiercer,  as  the  Germans, 
duplicating  British  experience,  began  to  change  from  a  mainly 
agricultural  to  a  mainly  industrial  basis,  and  as  they  woke,  or 
were  prodded  awake,  to  the  necessity  of  a  strong  navy  and  a 
large  mercantile  marine,  the  discovery  was  made  that  here,  too, 
fireat  Britain  had  been  before  them.  Modern,  united,  and 
aspiring  Germany  finds  itself  in  a  state  of  moral  rebellion  against 
the  results  of  its  lamentable  history.  Except  on  the  hypothesis 
of  trickery  and  strife-provoking  duplicity,  it  cannot  explain  or 
reconcile  itself  to  the  monstrous  unfairness  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  race  for  trade  and  Empire  Great  Britain  should  have  acquired 
so  gre.at  a  start  while  Grermany  was  still  struggling  through  blood 
to  attain  the  in dis}>en sable  condition  of  unity.  In  the  last  number 
of  this  neriew  Mr.  Sidney  Low  aptly  enough  compared  the 
temper  of  the  German  people  to  that  of  a  fox-terrier  which  has 
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been  ill-used  in  its  puppyhood.  And  that  is  only  part  of  the 
German  complaint ;  it  is  deepened  and  accentuated  by  the  fate 
which  confines  the  fox-terrier  in  its  maturity  to  a  kennel  too 
small  for  it.  Germany  is  little  better  than  an  imprisoned  Empire. 
With  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  the  German  Tiber,  in  the  hands 
of  strangers,  with  a  small  and  weak  people  astride  her  busiest 
river,  Germany  is  like  a  man  denied  a  key  to  his  own  front  door. 
She  is  cut  off  from  the  full  freedom  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Sea,  from  the  Mediterranean  and  from  the  Adriatic.  The  short 
and  difficult  coastline  between  Holland  and  Denmark  forms 
virtually  the  sole  effective  channel  for  the  commerce  of  this 
powerful  and  ambitious  nation.  And  the  States — Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Belgium — that  in  this  way  cramp  Germany’s 
development  are  in  all  cases  weaker  than  herself.  She  is  walled 
off  by  puny,  insignificant  communities  from  everything  she  most 
vitally  needs  for  the  protection  of  her  security  and  the  full 
utilisation  of  her  strength.  Ports,  territory,  opportunities  lie  just 
beyond  her  boundaries — boundaries,  remember,  that  are  artificial, 
not  permanent,  drawn  by  diplomatists,  not  by  nature — and  their 
occupation  would  provide  for  generations  an  adequate  outlet  for 
her  surplus  population,  her  maritime  ambitions,  and  her  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise.  She  dare  not  yield  to  the  temptation  thus 
dangled  seductively  beneath  her  very  eyes ;  nor  has  she  yet  been 
able  to  find  any  sufficient  compensation  abroad  for  her  abstinence 
in  Europe.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  not  Great  Britain’s  fault. 
But  the  contrast  between  the  paucity  and  narrowness  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  scope  for  expansion  in  the  present,  and  our  own  un¬ 
limited  spaciousness  of  action  in  the  recent  past,  between  the 
complacency  with  which  we  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the  feast 
while  Germany  hunts  for  the  meagre  crumbs  beneath  the  table, 
is  too  palpable  not  to  be  bitterly  felt.  With  human  nature  as 
it  is,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  itself  with 
international  politics,  there  was  bound  to  he  generated  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  friction  and  jealousy  between  two  Empires,  the 
one  old,  somnolent  and  possessed  of  trade,  colonies,  and  sea- 
power,  and  the  other  young,  aggressive,  and  in  search  of  trade, 
colonies,  and  sea-power. 

Tn  endeavouring  some  two  years  ago  to  lay  before  the  American 
readers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  the  broad  facts  of  Anglo-German 
relations,  T  observed  that  they  bore  witness  to  two  venerable 
truisms,  first,  that  nothing  is  really  trivial  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  international  likes  and  dislikes;  secondly,  that  in 
diplomacy  the  spirit  is  everything.  The  various  incidents  that 
in  the  past  decade  or  so  have  served  to  keep  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  at  odds  are  mainly  significant  because  they  have  brought 
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about,  and  have  been  in  turn  interpreted  by,  a  spirit  of  mutual 
distrust  and  alarm.  When  that  spirit  is  present  almost  any 
episode  is  potent  enough  to  engender  a  crisis.  When  it  is  absent, 
when  confidence,  goodwill,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  conciliation 
obtain  in  its  place,  the  most  formidable-looking  issue  is  found 
easy  of  solution.  If  Great  Britain  and  Germany  had  only  them¬ 
selves  to  consider,  and  were  not  influenced  by  their  commitments 
to  other  Powers,  and  if  international  sympathies  and  aversions 
were  governed  by  facts  and  reasoned  probabilities  instead  of  by 
unthinking  impulses,  baseless  conjectures,  and  ignorant  perver¬ 
sities,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  formulate  Anglo-German 
relations  on  a  rational  basis.  What  has  disturbed  and  confused 
them  has  been  imported  from  without,  not  generated  from 
within.  Indeed,  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  Anglo-German 
feud  is  that  the  two  nations  are  in  contact  hardly  anywhere  and 
in  specific  and  exclusive  conflict  nowhere.  If  they  had  something 
definite  to  quarrel  about  there  would  be  a  far  greater  chance  of 
appeasement  between  them.  The  people  w'ho  inquire  why  we 
cannot  reach  a  settlement  with  Germany  as  we  reached  one  with 
France  and  with  Russia,  forget  that  in  the  two  latter  cases  the 
material  for  an  accommodation  was  provided  by  tangible  clashes 
of  interests  in  various  parts  of  the  world  which  could  be  har¬ 
monised  b}"  a  give-and-take  compromise.  The  situation  in  regard 
to  Germany  is  wholly  different.  There  is  an  undoubted  Anglo- 
German  question  in  the  large,  vague  sense.  But  there  are  no 
Anglo-German  questions  that  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
diplomatic  bargain,  stated  in  black  and  white,  and  solved  by  a 
matter-of-fact  negotiation.  What  the  British  and  German 
peoples  are  for  the  most  part  upholding  against  one  another  is 
not  a  set  of  interests,  but  a  set  of  suspicions.  Most  of  the  issues 
betw’een  them  are  compounded  of  the  apprehensions  each  has 
formed  of  the  tendencies  of  the  other’s  policy,  and  of  the  motives 
behind  it,  and  of  the  possibilities  that  in  some  undated  future 
may  conceivably  flow  from  it.  And  as  these  are  apprehensions 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  can  hardly  ever  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  fact,  and  that  relate  not  to  to-day  or  to  to-morrow  but  to 
the  year  after  next,  or  some  other  conveniently  elusive  epoch, 
their  very  indefiniteness  gives  them  a  certain  credibility  and 
makes  them  peculiarly  impervious  to  exposure  by  argument  or 
by  any  reference  to  immediate  actualities.  The  result  is  that  two 
pacific,  civilised,  and  otherwise  sensible  peoples  have  been  stirred 
up  by  the  extremists  in  their  midst  to  bombard  one  another  with 
a  fusillade  of  almost  identical  charges.  The  first  thing,  indeed, 
that  a  dispassionate  analysis  of  .\nglo-German  recriminations 
reveals  is  that  all  the  schemes  and  ambitions  the  anti-Germans 
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in  England  impute  to  Germany,  the  Anglophobes  in  Germany 
impute  to  England ;  that  King  Edward  was  just  as  much  the 
bugaboo  of  the  German,  as  is  the  Kaiser  of  the  British,  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  that  our  talk  about  Germany’s  military  hegemony  in 
Europe  is  countered  by  their  talk  of  British  naval  hegemony 
throughout  the  world ;  and  that  our  vision  of  a  German  invasion 
is  fully  matched  by  theirs  of  the  “preventive  war’’  we  intend  to 
wage  before  the  German  fleet  becomes  too  powerful.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  antagonism  that  has  thus  been  manufactured  out 
of  a  paper  warfare  of  railings,  mare’s  nests,  and  international 
in  quoqnes,  is  simply  a  nightmare  of  the  imagination  and  suggests 
the  need  of  reinforcing  the  tribunal  at  The  Hague  with  an 
alienist’s  consulting-room. 

The  first  touch  of  substance  and  reality  in  the  Anglo-German 
exchange  of  animosities  came  with  the  Anglo-French  Agreement 
of  1904.  The  German  attitude  towards  that  instrument  and 
German  policy  throughout  the  whole  Morocco  entanglement  have 
never  seemed  to  me  to  stand  in  need  of  anything  but  the  simplest 
explanations.  The  Agreements  of  1904  disposed  of  the  future 
of  Morocco  as  though  Germany  had  no  concern  in  it.  She  was 
not  consulted  as  to  the  terms  of  either  the  Anglo-French  or  the 
Franco-Spanish  conventions,  nor  was  she  formally  and  officially 
informed  of  their  nature  and  import.  Her  interests  in  the  matter 
w’ere  ignored  ;  she  was  not  so  much  deliberately  left  out  in  the 
cold  as  simply  forgotten  ;  and  her  position  both  in  law  and  in 
logic  was  unassailable  when  she  refused  to  be  bound  by,  or  in 
any  way  to  recognise,  arrangements  made  between  other  Powers 
in  a  question  where  her  claim  to  a  locnf!  standi  was  denied  by 
implication,  if  not  directly.  Tt  is  true  that  there  was  nothing 
in  either  of  the  Agreements  that  infringed  Germany’s  rights  under 
her  most-favoured-nation  treaty  with  Morocco.  Tt  is  also  true 
that  when  the  Anglo-French  convention  was  first  concluded. 
Count  von  Billow  welcomed  it  with  effusiveness,  declared  that 
Germany  was  materially  concerned  in  the  prevalence  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  order  in  Morocco,  and  had  no  ground  to  apprehend 
that  her  interests  might  be  disregarded  or  injured  by  any  Power. 
But,  as  he  blandly  remarked  a  year  later,  “the  language  and 
attitude  of  diplomatists  and  politicians  are  governed  by  circum¬ 
stances.”  Tn  April,  1901,  the  circumstances  were  not  favourable 
to  a  German  protest,  and  Cerman  annoyance  was  accordingly 
concealed.  Tn  April,  190.5,  the  situation  was  different — the  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  "Russia  in  the  interval  had  almost  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  strong  Power — and  German  policy  accordingly  began  to 
appear  in  its  true  colours.  Dexterity  such  as  this  is  no  doubt 
more  practical  than  edifying,  and  the  particular  methods  which 
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the  Wilhelmstrasse  employed  to  enforce  its  change  of  attitude 
might  reasonably  be  criticised.  Bnt  of  Germany’s  absolute  right 
to  protect  her  indubitable  interests  in  the  way  that  appeared  to 
her  to  promise  the  best  results  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
any  real  question.  Had  the  warning  wdiich  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
addressed  to  Germany  last  July  been  addressed  by  Count  von 
Billow  to  Downing  Street  and  the  Quai  d’Orsay  in  1904,  his  case 
would  have  been  overwhelming  and  unanswerable ;  and  it  may 
as  well  be  frankly  admitted  that  Lord  Lansdowne’s  and  M. 
Delcassi^’s  neglect  to  consult  Germany  beforehand,  and  their 
failure  to  foresee  the  European  reactions  of  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement,  started  the  tension  which  ever  since  has  warped  and 
strained  Anglo-German  relations.  That  initial  mistake  has 
governed  all  our  subsequent  diplomacy.  Tt  ranged  us  inevitably 
on  the  side  of  France  when  Germany  pounced  on  her.  It  made 
it  necessary  for  Sir  Edward  Grey,  immediately  on  assuming 
office,  to  declare  that  Anglo-German  relations  could  never  be 
improved  at  the  expense  of  Anglo-French  friendship,  and  that 
the  condition  of  any  rapprochement  at  all  was  that  “the  relations 
of  Germany  with  France,  on  all  matters  that  come  under  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement,  should  be  fair  and  good  also.”  And 
finally,  it  has  brought  us  on  at  least  three  occasions  in  the  past 
six  years  within  measurable  distance  of  an  armed  conflict  with 
the  first  military  and  the  second  naval  Power  in  the  world, 
ostensibly  in  loyalty  to  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  of  1904,  really 
because  British  public  opinion  has  suddenly  placed  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  France  among  those  British  interests  which 
must  be  protected  at  any  cost. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  most  astounding  development  of  all. 
Nothing  can  he  more  certain  than  that  the  authors,  or  at  any 
rate  the  British  authors,  of  the  Agreement  of  1904  looked  upon 
it  as  an  exclusively  Anglo-French  compact,  with  no  bearing  of 
any  moment  on  the  interests  of  other  Powers,  and  with  no 
European  implications  of  any  kind.  Their  sole  purpose  in  con¬ 
cluding  it  was  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  a  number  of  colonial 
difficulties  that  had  long  perturbed  Anglo-French  relations.  But 
an  agreement  of  that  kind  between  two  modern  democracies 
means  either  more  or  less  than  its  actual  provisions  disclose.  It 
means  more  or  less  according  as  public  opinion  approves  or  dis¬ 
approves,  and  in  this  case  public  opinion,  in  Great  Britain  at 
all  events,  approved  even  excessively.  It  was  rightly  held  to  be 
a  most  welcome  development  that  England  and  France,  besides 
reaching  an  agreement  on  a  multitude  of  controversial  points, 
should  have  established  what  was  called  an  entente.  But  an 
entente  is  not  an  enunciation  of  policy.  It  is  an  indefinite  state 
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of  mind  and  feeling ;  it  is  a  condition  of  the  international  atmo¬ 
sphere ;  it  is  a  something  in  the  air.  When  two  Powers,  long 
separated  by  a  mutual  suspiciousness,  discover  that  there  is  no 
issue  between  them  worth  quarrelling  about,  an  entente  is  a 
useful  symbol  to  connote  the  change  in  their  attitudes.  It  marks 
essentially  a  transitional  phase,  a  phase  in  w^hich  a  willingness 
to  have  done  with  the  past  is  tempered  by  apprehensions  in 
regard  to  the  future,  or  at  least  by  a  desire  to  avoid  any  far- 
reaching  commitments.  A  certain  bashfulness  is  apparent. 
The  two  Governments  and  the  two  peoples  are  delighted  to  have 
overcome  their  old  enmities  and  to  find  themselves  on  terms  of 
good  fellowship.  But  they  are  disinclined  to  force  the  pace ; 
they  know  the  danger  of  producing  a  reaction  ;  they  are  content 
to  onjoy  their  new-found  friendship  without  taking  vows  or 
entering  into  engagements.  Such  has  been  the  case  wnth  Great 
Britain  and  Prance.  For  the  past  seven  years  they  have  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  wondering  how  they  could 
ever  have  been  at  loggerheads  and  of  rejoicing  over  their  return 
to  sanity  and  goodwill.  It  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a  most 
pleasurable  period.  But  it  has  also  not  been  without  its  political 
disadvantages.  An  entente  is  not  a  political  instrument ;  it 
prescribes  no  policy,  imposes  no  obligations,  formulates  no  objects 
to  be  aimed  at,  provides  against  no  contingencies.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  liable  to  be  interpreted  by  different  people  in  different  ways. 
Its  vagueness,  which  is  in  one  aspect  its  best  safeguard,  is  in 
another  its  chief  weakness.  No  process  has  yet  been  discovered 
by  which  a  state  of  generalised  good  feeling  can  be  applied  to  the 
specific  problems  of  international  politics.  The  indefiniteness 
of  the  entente  at  once  aroused  Germany’s  fears  and  invited  her 
attack.  She  naturally  wished  if  possible  to  ascertain  its  scope 
and  purpose,  and  nobody  either  in  England  or  Prance  could  tell 
her  because  nobody  knew  or  know’s  even  now’.  But  the  attitude 
of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  during  1905,  when  it  seemed 
as  though  Germany  meant  to  force  a  war  upon  Prance,  was  highly 
significant.  It  declared  in  effect  that  any  such  enterprise  would 
be  resisted  by  Prance  and  Great  Britain  in  common.  There 
w’as  no  warrant  for  any  such  declaration  in  the  Agreement  or 
in  the  entente.  Nevertheless  it  embodied  a  policy  which  the 
British  Government  w'ould  have  had  no  option  but  to  follow. 
British  opinion  had  decided,  and  has  since  held  to  the  decision, 
that  the  independence  of  Prance  is  a  British  interest  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  if  need  be,  by  the  full  exercise  of  British  power.  That 
is  a  very  curious  situation.  Without  asking  from  Prance  any¬ 
thing  in  return,  the  British  people  have  virtually  engaged  them- 
s(4ves  to  join  w’ith  her  in  warding  off  an  unprovoked  attack  by 
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Germany.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  French  are 
•prepared  to  reciprocate  in  kind.  Never  without  a  touch  of 
(^)uixoticism  in  their  composition,  the  British  people  have  read 
into  the  entente  meanings  and  obligations  that  its  framers  never 
contemplated.  The  French,  more  emotional  on  the  surface,  but 
infinitely  more  prudent  and  restrained  at  heart,  while  not  less 
cordially  in  favour  of  the  entente,  have  not  yet  translated  it,  even 
subconsciously,  into  a  definite  policy. 

In  these  extraordinary  and  indeed  unparalleled  circumstances 
one  can  appreciate,  without  necessarily  endorsing,  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  argue  that  the  time  has  come  when  all  uncertainty 
should  cease,  and  when  clear  and  formal  expression  should  be 
given,  in  terms  of  politics,  to  what  is  at  present  an  alliance  of 
sentiment.  The  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
now  exist  constitute  a  strong  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  which  the 
consequences  are  confused  and  the  scope  indefinite.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  we  cannot  continue  to  hold  our  old  position  of 
neutrality  in  European  politics,  and  to  declare  ourselves  equally 
indifferent  and  equally  sympathetic  to  both  the  Dual  and  the  Triple 
alliances.  Events  have  forced  us  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  the 
former,  while  disclaiming,  and  disclaiming  sincerely,  any  hostility 
to  the  latter.  But  how  far  our  adhesion  carries  us,  and  what 
precisely  it  involves,  is  unknown.  “Any  support  we  would  give 
France  or  Eussia  in  times  of  trouble,”  said  Sir  Edward  Grey  on 
November  27th,  “would  depend  entirely  upon  the  feeling  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  and  public  opinion  here  when  the  trouble  came.” 
Could  anything  be  more  nebulous  and  incoherent?  That  we 
should  not  be  a  party  to  any  movement  of  aggression  against 
Germany,  that  both  France  and  Eussia  would  quickly  drop  the 
entente  if  it  were  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  embroiling  them  with 
their  formidable  neighbour,  may  be  laid  down  as  axiomatic.  But 
on  the  other  hand  “the  feeling  of  Parliamentary  and  public 
opinion  ”  during  the  last  few  years  appears  to  have  virtually 
charged  itself  with  the  responsibility  of  defending  France  against 
anything  it  considered  an  “  unprovoked  ”  onslaught  from  the 
German  side.  The  discretion,  the  moral  saving-clause,  hinted  at 
in  the  adjective  “unprovoked,”  would  not,  I  imagine,  prove  a  very 
steady  barrier  at  a  time  of  crisis.  Nothing  is  more  hopeless  or, 
as  a  rule,  more  irrelevant,  than  to  attempt  to  decide,  when  two 
nations  are  at  w'ar,  which  of  them  “provoked”  it;  and  in  the 
present  temper  of  our  people  you  simply  wmuld  not  get  them  to 
believe  that  any  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
Germany  had  not  been  engineered  and  brought  on  by  the  latter 
Pow'er.  In  a  very  cogent  article  published  on  November  25th,  the 
Speetator  sensibly  threw  overboard  all  such  nice  calculations  and 
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abstractions,  and  placed  the  whole  question  on  the  basis  of  broad 
national  interests  and  the  enduring  law  of  self-preservation. 
“  Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  coldest  light,”  it  asked,  ‘‘can  we 
afford  to  let  France  be  overwhelmed?  Unquestionably  we  cannot, 
for  if  France  were  overwhelmed  our  position  as  regards  Germany 
would  be  utterly  intolerable  ”  ;  and  it  justified  our  recent  diplomacy 
by  reference  to  the  ‘‘simple  principles”  crystallised  in  such 
homely  phrases  as  ‘‘Never  let  yourself  be  taken  in  detail  ”  ;  ‘‘Our 
turn  will  come  next”;  ‘‘If  you  must  fight,  fight  at  an  advan¬ 
tage  ”  ;  ‘‘Get  help  in  a  struggle  and  avoid  isolation.”  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  principles  is,  of  course,  altogether  independent  of 
whether  France  at  any  given  crisis  was  ‘‘right”  or  ‘‘wrong,”  the 
aggressor  or  the  attacked  ;  and  their  acceptance  binds  us  unescap- 
ably  to  go  to  her  aid  whenever  and  however  her  security  is 
menaced.  The  advocates  of  a  definite  Anglo-French  alliance 
have,  therefore,  a  measure  of  reason  when  they  urge  that,  such 
being  the  facts,  they  ought  to  be  embodied  in  a  political  compact, 
if  only  because,  whether  so  embodied  or  not,  they  will  continue 
to  exist,  and  will  have  to  be  faced.  The  alternatives,  they  insist, 
lie  between  prolonging  a  situation  full  of  vagueness  and  reducing 
it  to  coherence  and  precision.  In  their  view  such  an  alliance  as 
they  favour  would  add  nothing  to  the  responsibilities  which  self- 
interest  has  already  compelled  us  to  shoulder  voluntarily,  while 
by  defining  them  it  would,  in  fact,  tend  to  lessen  them.  In  the 
place  of  a  dubious  and  unlimited  liability  we  should  then  have  a 
liability  that  could  be  measured  and  prepared  for ;  in  the  place 
of  uncertainty  we  should  then  have  something  fixed  to  go  upon  ; 
and  in  the  place  of  the  present  one-sided  arrangement  under  which 
we  regard  ourselves  as  bound  to  render  France  the  greatest  service 
that  one  nation  can  ever  render  another  while  France  remains 
unconscious  of  any  reciprocal  obligation,  we  should  then  have  a 
more  equitable  and  business-like  compact.  There  would  never — 
so  the  contention  runs — have  been  any  Morocco  crisis  at  all  had 
Great  Britain  and  France  formally  proclaimed  their  resolve  to  lend 
each  other  physical,  as  well  as  diplomatic,  support  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Agreement  of  1904  at  the  time  it  was  concluded. 

None  the  less  I  am  convinced  that  the  wiser  and  better  course  is 
to  let  things  remain  as  they  are.  No  defensive  alliance  between 
England  and  France  could  possibly  entail  the  same  equality  of 
risk  so  long  as  Germany  is  France’s  immediate  neighbour,  and 
exposed  to  a  land  attack,  and  so  long  as  Germany  is  separated 
from  us  by  the  element  in  which  we  still  remain  supreme  :  and  the 
calculating  and  prudential  spirit  of  French  statesmanship,  which 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  reaping  most  of  the  advantages  while 
incurring  few  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  entente,  would  accord- 
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iugly  shrink  from  any  such  compact.  An  Anglo-French  Alliance, 
moreover,  would  goad  all  Germany  to  madness,  remove  the  last 
doubt  that  it  was  the  supreme  aim  of  our  policy  to  hem  her  in, 
and  drive  her  to  stake  everything  on  an  immediate  effort  to  break 
through  the  cordon.  That  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  our 
rulers  a  deliberate  intention  to  give  an  anti-German  ix)int  to 
British  diplomacy  I  do  not  believe.  But  that  they  have  had  the 
appearance  of  doing  so,  and  that  the  various  agreements  they  have 
concluded  with  France,  Russia,  and  Spain  have  been  welcomed 
by  British  opinion,  not  as  aimed  at  Germany,  but  as,  at  the  least, 
a  precaution  against  Germany,  is  hardly  to  be  denied.  An  Anglo- 
French  Alliance  would  effectually  rob  Downing  Street  of  its  last 
pretence  that,  in  seeking  to  make  an  end  of  the  insensate 
antagonisms  that  had  for  so  long  kept  England  and  France,  and 
England  and  Russia  apart,  it  was  not  also  moved  by  a  desire  to 
diminish  Germany’s  preponderance  and  handicap  her  freedom  of 
action ;  and  by  doing  so  it  would  inflame  German  sentiment 
against  us  to  boiling  point.  It  seems  therefore  preferable  to  go  on 
as  we  are,  and  in  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  with 
all  its  perils,  incongruities,  and  haziness,  rather  than  attempt  the 
desperate  venture  of  mending  matters  by  imparting  to  them  a 
sharper  edge.  But  I  wonder  if  the  masses  of  our  people  altogether 
realise  what  the  situation  actually  is,  and  how  far  they  have 
pondered  all  that  is  involved  in  the  enterprise  of  upholding  France 
in  a  war  with  Germany,  and  w^hether  they  are  quite  aware  that 
Great  Britain  is  reverting  to  the  principles  and  activities  of  the 
Palmerstonian  era,  and  is  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  her  military  resources,  compared 
with  those  of  her  possible  antagonists,  are  most  manifestly  in¬ 
ferior,  and  whether  they  have  made  the  necessary  connection 
between  our  entente  wdth  France  and  the  prodigious  expansion 
of  German  sea-power. 

German  sentiment  at  this  moment  is  passionately  embittered 
against  us,  and  I  fear  some  time  must  pass  before  opinion  cools. 
Yet  it  is  not  too  optimistic  to  hope  that  the  recent  crisis  may 
ultimately  prove  to  have  cleared  the  air.  It  has  had  at  any  rate 
two  momentous  results.  In  the  first  f)lace  a  Morocco  settlement 
has  been  reached  which  has  all  the  ap[)earance  of  being  durable. 
The  chief  source  of  overt  contention  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  therefore  between  Germany  and  l^^mgland,  has 
thus  been  removed,  and  the  condition  laid  down  six  years  ago  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  that  the  state  of  Anglo-German  relations 
depended  upon  the  state  of  Franco-German  relations  in  all  matters 
coming  under  the  agreement  of  1901,  is  now  at  last  fulfilled.  In 
the  second  place  both  the  German  Government  and  the  German 
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people  are  now  apprised  of  the  construction  placed  by  us  upon  the 
entente  with  France.  It  has  been  borne  in  upon  them  that  we 
regard  it  as  committing  us  to  the  maintenance  of  the  security 
and  integrity  of  the  French  nation,  and  that  upon  that  version  of 
its  obligations  we  are  prepared  to  act.  The  discovery  cannot  have 
been  welcome  to  Germany,  but  it  at  least  reveals  the  worst  that 
she  has  to  expect  from  Anglo-French  co-operation.  Nothing,  it 
is  true,  changes  so  swiftly  as  the  face  of  international  politics.  It 
is  only  a  dozen  years  or  so  since  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  launched 
what  seems  to  us  now  the  well-nigh  incredible  proposal  for  an 
Anglo-German-American  alliance  against  Kussia.  The  wisest 
actor  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the  wisest  commentator  on  them  is, 
as  a  rule,  he  who  refrains  from  looking  far  ahead.  But  even 
bearing  all  that  in  mind,  it  is  still  permissible  to  point  out  that, 
so  far  as  anyone  at  present  can  foresee.  Great  Britain  will  not 
hurriedly  change  her  view  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  her  by 
the  .\nglo-French  entente  and  by  her  own  interests,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  French  independence  is  a  fixed  object  of  British 
policy.  With  that  fact  Germany  will  naturally  make  such  terms 
as  she  thinks  her  own  interests  require.  She  may  accommodate 
herself  to  it,  or  she  may  decide  to  challenge  it,  but  so  long  as  she 
recognises  that  it  is  a  fact,  something  is  gained,  she  knows  where 
she  stands  and  where  we  stand,  and  the  uncertainty  which  more 
than  anything  else  breeds  suspicion  is  resolved.  I  do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  regard  it  as  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  from  now  onwards 
Anglo-German  and  Franco-German  relations  may  slowly  but 
perceptibly  improve. 

There  remain,  however,  two  other  causes  of  a  possible  Anglo- 
German  rupture.  The  first,  though  it  is  a  favourite  topic  with 
a  certain  class  of  British  publicists,  may  be  very  briefly  dismissed. 
It  is  concerned  with  Germany’s  supposed  ambition  to  annex  or 
bring  forcibly  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  or  Belgium.  As  to  that,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
Germans  are  not  madmen,  that  they  have  no  desire  to  face  all 
Europe  in  arms,  and  that  the  chances  of  their  being  carried  away 
by  the  very  dementia  of  jingoism  are  so  remote  and  intangible 
that  they  may  safely  be  left  out  of  the  present  discussion.  A 
far  more  formidable  menace  to  the  prospects  of  Anglo-Gerrnau 
goodwill  is  the  growth  of  German  sea-power.  On  that  head  a 
few  statements  may  be  ventured.  First,  Germany  has  as  good 
a  right  to  have  a  large  navy  as  we  have  to  have  a  larger  one. 
Secondly,  the  German  navy  will  never  equal  our  own  any  more 
than  the  British  army  will  equal  the  German  army.  Thirdly, 
its  growth  will,  none  the  less,  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
us  to  maintain  the  two-Power  standard.  Fourthly,  a  turn  of  the 
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diplomatic  wheel  may  leave  the  balance  of  European  sea-power 
in  German  hands.  Fifthly,  the  rivalry  will  continue  without 
pause  or  abatement ;  no  agreement  to  limit  armaments  is  possible 
because  Germany  will  never  bind  herself  to  accept  a  permanent 
and  static  inferiority  at  sea,  and  no  other  basis  is  compatible  with 
British  needs ;  we  shall  soon  find  a  hundred  million  sterling  a 
year  being  spent  on  naval  preparations  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
North  Sea.  Our  policy  under  these  conditions  should  surely  be 
to  say  little,  to  see  everything,  and  to  provide  all  possible  guar¬ 
antee — first,  by  maintaining  our  supremacy  at  sea,  and,  secondly, 
by  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  Powers  without  whose 
co-operation  an  anti-British  coalition  would  be  impossible.  Above 
all,  let  us  stop  railing,  combine  vigilance  with  courtesy  and  fore¬ 
sight  with  perspective,  recover  something  of  our  famous  common- 
sense,  carefully  estimate  such  dangers  as  may  threaten,  and  face 
them  like  men  and  not  like  peevish  and  credulous  children.  It  is 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  Germany  will  not  attack 
England  any  more  than  England  will  attack  Germany.  The 
real  peril  in  the  naval  situation  is  that  the  tw^o  nations,  while 
forging  these  tremendous  weapons,  should  continue  to  glower 
at  each  other  in  mistrust  and  ill-will,  that  fears  and  suspicions 
should  accumulate  and  deepen  into  passionate  hatreds,  and  that 
the  strain  on  the  national  nerves  and  temper  should  precipitate 
by  itself  a  violent  collision.  There  are  many  ways  in  w'hich 
England  might  show  ill-wdll  towards  Germany,  but  there  are 
not,  unhappily,  many  ways  of  showing  goodwill  in  a  material 
form.  Nobody  dreams  of  sacrificing  the  French  entente,  or  of 
handing  over  British  Possessions,  or  of  putting  pressure  on  any 
of  the  British  Dominions  in  the  matter  of  their  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ments  in  order  to  conciliate  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Sir  Edward  Grey  hinted  on  November  27tb,  circumstances  are 
easily  conceivable  in  which  Great  Britain  would  not  only  not 
obstruct  but  would  gladly  forward  a  redistribution  of  some  of  the 
European  holdings  in  Africa  in  a  way  acceptable  to  German 
interests.  As  much,  I  think,  may  be  said  of  German  expansion 
in  Asia  Minor ;  there  is  no  real  reason — or  there  will  soon  be 
none — why  we  should  not  view  it  as  favourably  as  Germany  has 
always  viewed  our  policy  in  Egypt.  Good  sense,  good  manners, 
and  a  greater  willingness  than  we  have  yet  shown  to  consider 
Germany’s  needs  and  aspirations,  would  go  a  long  way  in  time — 
providing,  of  course,  we  maintain  Free  Trade — towards  restoring 
sanity,  if  not  cordiality,  to  Anglo-German  relations. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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Ix  the  placing  before  one’s  readers  such  a  subject  as  the  present, 
experience  teaches  the  writer  that  it  is  best  to  plunge  at  once 
into  the  heart  of  the  matter.  An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton 
of  theory.  And  I  may  here  state  that  for  my  facts  I  have  gone 
to  the  best  authorities  available.  The  proprietors  of  the  first 
lending  libraries  in  England,  the  managers  of  the  greatest  book¬ 
shops  in  London,  the  secretaries  of  some  of  the  best  known  Free 
Libraries  throughout  the  country  north  and  south,  as  well  as 
more  than  one  distinguished  author  and  publisher,  have  supplied 
me  with  information  which  practically  places  me  au  courant  with 
the  subject. 

I  begin  therefore  with  the  material  that  I  have  gathered  in 
many  conversations  with  Mr.  Arthur  Humphreys,  who  is  well- 
known  in  connection  with  Hatchards,  in  Piccadilly,  which  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  years  has  concerned  itself  almost 
exclusively  with  supplying  the  upper  classes  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  literature  of  the  day;  and,  be  it  remembered,  Society  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  absolutely  and  always  up-to-date.  In  a  sense 
in  which  it  can  be  said  of  almost  no  other  library  in  the  world, 
“Hatchards”  is  the  barometer  by  which  one  can  arrive  at  an 
exact  estimate  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  hour,  as  well  as  of  the 
trend  of  literary  taste,  so  far  as  Society  is  concerned,  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Mr.  Humphreys  himself  is  a  man  of  rare  taste  and  fine  literary 
attainments.  He  is  therefore  a  reliable  authority,  and  he  knows 
more  of  wdiat  is  likely  to  suit  the  men  and  women  of  Society  than 
any  other  living  man. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Society  people  or  the  “smart 
set  ”  are  mindless,  ignorant  idiots.  They  are  the  very  reverse. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  all  events  according  to  my  own  experience, 
the  upper  classes,  wdth,  of  course,  some  very  glaring  exce])tions, 
are  really  the  most  intelligent  people  we  have  -taking  them 
generally  as  a  class.  They  have  long  traditions  of  culture  behind 
them,  they  are  widely  travelled,  they  clash  wits  with  the  finest 
wits  in  the  world,  they  are  extremely  well  up  in  the  literature  of 
other  countries  besides  their  own,  they  can  institute  comparisons 
therefore,  and  they  have  far  wider  interests,  and  are  far  more 
accomplished  in  varied  respects  than  the  ordinary  resident  in  the 
suburbs  or  the  provinces.  They  are  keenly,  vividly,  daringly 
human  ;  they  are  untied  and  unbound  by  the  meaningless  little 
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conventions  which  hold  the  middle  classes  as  in  a  vice.  They' 
possess  extraordinary  quickness  to  detect  real  merit,  and  many 
of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day  owe  it  to  the  conversation 
round  the  dinner  tables  of  Mayfair  and  Belgravia  that  they  occupy 
the  position  they  do  in  popular  opinion. 

Tf  a  Society  woman  was  as  capable  of  concentration  and  of 
hard  study  as  she  is  sympathetic  and  understanding,  Society 
would  sweep  the  hoard  so  far  as  literature  pure  and  simple  is 
concerned. 

Tt  will  be  best  that  we  should  begin  with  Society’s  attitude 
towards  the  novel,  and  here  I  may  say  that  any  writer  who  deals 
brightly  and  sincerely  with  anything  that  tends  towards  the 
rending  of  the  veil  hiding  the  invisible  from  the  visible  is  certain 
of  a  respectful,  T  may  say  an  enthusiastic,  welcome.  Which  is 
one  reason  why  “John  Silence’’  enjoyed  such  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  popularity,  and  also  why  F.  W.  Bain’s  adaptations 
of  Fjastern  stories  dealing  with  the  spiritual  phase  of  human 
existence  always  appeal  to  a  large  class  of  Society  readers.  This 
hankering  after  the  unknown  is  the  modern  rendering  of  that 
l)hase  which  was  nqiresented  in  the  old  days  by  a  keen  interest  in 
the  latest  work  on  theology.  “Hatchards  ’’  used  to  have  a  special 
stand  set  apart  for  the  latest  theological  work,  but  theology  is 
now  a  drug  in  the  market.  The  Higher  Thought  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  theological  output  of  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  and 
Farrar.  The  girl  -and  this  part  of  my  article  deals  mainly  with 
the  feminine  in  literature,  for  woman  is  the  soul  of  Society — 
whose  mother  ran  riot  in  Canon  Farrar’s  Eternal  Hope  and 
]\rrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  Uohert  Elsnirre  and  Margaret  Dcland’s 
Joh)i  Ward,  Preacher,  in  the  middle  of  the  ’eighties,  seeks  to 
satisfy  her  soul’s  longings,  the  craving  for  “ other- worldism  ” 
which  is  never  very  far  from  the  woman’s  heart,  however  frivolous 
she  may  appear  to  be,  with  Fielding  Hall’s  Inward  Light  or 
l\raetorlinck  or  Francis  Sto])ford’s  delicate  and  soul-appealing  Toil 
of  Life.  These  writers,  together  with  Bichard  and  Isabella 
Tngalese,  who  have  so  fascinated  the  more  thoughtful  members 
of  Society  with  their  books  on  the  history  and  power  of  the  mind, 
their  treatises  dealing  so  powerfully  with  occultism  and  cosmogony 
and  evolution,  are  somewdiat  by  way  of  taking  the  place  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw  as  the  Society  girl’s  priests  and  ywophets.  Which 
is  the  reason,  of  course,  why  Father  Hugh  Benson  is  almost 
running  ahead  of  his  two  popular  brothers.  Omar  Khayyam  is, 
of  course,  always  a  favourite,  as  well  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  even  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Society  revels  in  the 
mystic.  Kot  in  the  mysticism  of  the  vulgar  spiritualistic  charlatan 
from  Kansas  or  San  Francisco,  but  rather  in  the  delicate  and 
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cultured  mediscval  mysticism  of  Catherine  of  Siena  or  Thomas  a 
Kempis  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  Hichens,  Wells,  and  Galsworthy  are 
read  with  avidity,  as  also  are  E.  F.  Benson,  Mary  Chohnondeley, 
who  writes  almost  too  rarely,  [Maurice  Hewlett,  Anthony  Hope, 
Conan  Doyle,  ]\Iiss  A.  D.  Sedgwick,  Elinor  Glyn,  and  Tuicas 
Malet.  The  authoress  of  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  is 
extraordinarily  popular.  Anglo-Indian  novels,  such  as  those  of 
Maud  Diver  and  Alice  Perrin,  are  great  favourites,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  deal  with  a  phase  of  life  known  mainly 
to  the  upper  classes.  Then,  again.  Miss  Winifred  James’s 
Letters  to  My  Son  and  Letters  from  a  Spinster,  two  of  the  newest 
of  this  year’s  books,  owe  their  popularity  mainly  to  their  quite 
exceptionally  delicate  revelations  of  the  feminine  mind  and  the 
workings  of  the  woman’s  soul.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  fresh, 
spontaneous  humour  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Tjucas,  Duncan  Schwann, 
“Mr.  Dooley,’’  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs,  and  Martin  Boss  and  Edith 
Somerville  is  always  warmly  appreciated.  Such  a  book  as 
Perceval  Gibbons’  Margaret  Harding,  with  its  blazing  searchlight 
upon  a  little-known  phase  of  human  life  and  its  wonderful  sense 
of  characterisation,  is  read  with  warm  enthusiasm  and  with 
remarkable  critical  faculty.  Society  is  sporting  in  its  main  ten¬ 
dencies,  therefore  any  books  dealing  with  outdoor  life  find  innu¬ 
merable  readers,  both  men  and  women,  and  are  perennially 
popular.  Jack  London,  Fiona  Macleod,  W.  J.  Long,  and 
Kenneth  Grahame — these  are  all  outdoor  writers,  therefore  they 
are  read  with  avidity.  Handley  Cross,  Jorrocks,  Mr.  Sponge's 
Sporting  Tour  will  never  die  in  the  affections  of  the  sporting 
Englishman.  Mr.  Humphreys  told  me  that  quite  recently  a 
splendid  healthy  sportsman  rushed  into  their  library,  proudly 
introducing  his  eldest  son.  He  was  overjoyed,  he  said,  because 
his  hoy  had  reached  an  age  when  he  could  at  last  read  and  ajtpre- 
ciate  Handley  Cross.  “T  have  never  read  any  other  work  in  niy 
life,’’  he  proudly  declared,  “and  T  never  want  to.  An  Englishman 
cannot  possibly  ask  or  want  more  !  ’’  Books  on  Natural  History, 
and  esjiecially  those  dealing  with  birds,  are  never  failing  in  their 
appeal  to  smart  Society. 

Society  loves  biography.  Memoirs  such  as  those  hy  G.  W.  E. 
Bussell,  Lady  D.  Xevill,  Princess  Tiuise  of  Tuscany,  and  Balph 
Nevill  find  innumerable  I’eaders.  and  they  are  greatly  interested  in 
all  delicately  and  lightly  written  historical  works.  They  take  a 
keen  interest  in  hooks  which  deal  with  special  periods,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Miss  Sichd’s  writings  on  the  Medici,  or  Miss  Julia 
Cartwright’s  hooks  dealing  with  medireval  Italy,  Pepys’  Diary, 
Francis  Grihhle’s  woi’ks  on  Bousseau  and  the  women  he  loved,  or 
George  Sand  and  her  lovers,  or  liord  Byron. 
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They  are  very  shy,  of  course,  of  science,  for  they  do  not  possess 
the  [)atience  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  very  abstruse  writings 
on  any  subject  whatever,  but  when  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  wanders 
away  into  the  mystic  and  the  conjectural,  the  Society  woman  is 
close  on  his  heels,  whilst  Metchnikoff’s  Nature  of  Man  was  a 
very  popular  work  with  a  large  section  of  them,  which  was 
perhaps  one  reason  why  they  were  so  keen  on  the  lactic-bacilli 
milk  cure. 

Poetry  they  neither  read  nor  appreciate  to  any  very  great 
extent,  though  there  is  a  wonderful  vogue  for  all  of  poor  Tjaurence 
Hope’s  Eastern  ballads,  but  somehow  or  other  neither  Tennyson, 
Browning,  nor  Swinburne  make  any  very  lasting  appeal  to  the 
literary  minded  members  of  Society.  Society  is  unconvinced  by 
mere  learning,  but  it  quickly  seizes  upon  real  merit  and  the 
salient  points  in  any  theory  or  doctrine.  And,  above  all,  it  hates 
cant.  A  book  overwhelmed  with  the  footnotes  of  the  student 
does  not  appeal  to  it.  They  haven’t  time  for  very  deep  scholar¬ 
ship,  or  patience  either  with  the  quiet  simple  life  of  the  student. 
Rut  all  that  is  sincere,  that  is  open  air,  that  is  not  written  with 
the  object  of  grinding  any  axe,  that  comes  with  real  conviction, 
never  fails  in  its  appeals  to  these,  the  Athenians  of  Modern 
England,  these  spinsters  and  knitters  in  the  sun. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  somewhat  different  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  pass  from  the  delicate  and  evanescent  and  somewhat 
illusive  culture  of  the  Society  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the 
world  to  a  society  which  is  perhaps  even  more  highly  cultured, 
more  deeply  read  and  scarcely  less  wide-viewed  in  its  outlook — the 
dwellers  in  the  high-class  suburbs  of  London,  and  that  section 
of  the  great  body  politic  generically  known  of  old  as  “the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  gentry’’  of  the  Counties  of  England — the  class  for 
ever  immortalised  by,  and  so  superbly  de|>icted  in,  the  writings  of 
.\nthony  Trollope,  once  almost  the  most  popular  novelist  of  the 
English  upper  classes. 

And  for  information  as  to  what  literature  is  most  ]iopular  with 
them  T  went  to  the  heads  of  a  library — which  unfortunately 
stipulates  that  it  shall  remain  nameless — which  is  absolutely  of 
historic  and  almost  world-wide  fame. 

Here  one  finds  that,  as  in  London  Society,  so  in  the  Country, 
Sport  is  always  to  the  fore — hunting  and  racing  books.  As  usual, 
Sponqe’s  Sporting  Tour  and  Jorrochu  stand  first.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  somehow  or  another,  though  the  modern  sporting  writer 
does  not  possess  Surtees’  wonderfully  breezy  style,  yet  the  writers 
on  s))ort  are  far  more  frequent  than  they  were  in  his  day,  when 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  could  have  written  a  book  to  save  his 
life.  Now  almost  every  huntsman  and  half  the  M.F.H.’sof  the 
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day  turn  out  books  on  their  favourite  sport.  They  are  dull 
indeed  when  put  beside  Jorrocks  or  Whyte  Melville’s  hunting 
novels,  hut  they  give  more  information,  and  go  more  thoroughly 
into  detail,  and  so  they  deserve  and  win  a  fleeting  popularity. 

Then  biographies  are  always  to  he  found  in  every  great  country 
house;  social  memoirs,  semi-ix>litical  and  quasi-historical,  hut 
where  anything  of  a  personal  nature  comes  in,  in  an  attempt  to 
gauge  the  taste  of  the  leading  public,  you  always  have  to  split 
that  jmblic  up  into  sexes  and  classes. 

The  woman  looms  much  larger  in  the  world  of  hooks  than  the 
man,  and  she  reads  more  sociological  works  than  the  other  sex. 
And,  curiously  enough,  it  has  been  observed  that  she  is  as  keen 
on  politics  as  the  man,  whilst  she  is  also  willing  to  read  abstruse 
works  on  subjects  that  a  man  will  not  touch.  She  is  interested 
in  science  of  a  more  or  less  popular  kind,  and  she  is  often  keenly 
attracted  by  books  dealing  with  astronomy.  Seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  readers  of  the  works  of  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webh  are 
women,  whilst  both  Bernard  Bosanquet  on  the  Psychology  of  the 
Moral  Self  and  Helen  Bosanquet  with  her  ideas  on  the  Poor  Ijaw 
Commission  find  their  chief  following  amongst  the  serious  women 
readers  of  South  Kensington  and  the  country  houses  throughout 
Ihe  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  They  are  also  particularly 
interested  in  Professor  W.  James’s  psychological  books. 

As  with  smart  Society  so  with  the  County,  Theology  departed 
with  the  last  century,  though  many  women  of  the  upper  classes 
are  deeply  attached  to  the  writings  of  some  of  the  more  cultured 
of  the  High  .\nglican  clergy,  which,  curiously  and  interestingly, 
though  perhaps  naturally  enough,  is  resulting  in  a  regular  reaction 
ill  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  again,  as  noticed 
in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  upper-class  women  all  over  the 
country  are  coming  under  the  spell  of  the  mystic,  and  in  the 
works  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Sta.  Teresa,  and  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  that  curious  old  mystic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Bee, 
they  are  finding  rest  to  their  souls.  The  louder  the  roar  of  the 
motor  horn,  the  more  frequent  the  tinkle  of  the  telephone  bell, 
the  more  restless  and  pervading  the  storm  and  stress  of  this 
horrible  age,  the  more  do  these  women  seek  to  lose  themselves 
in  the  writings  of  either  the  modern  or  the  mediaeval  mystics. 
F.  W.  H.  iNIyers  on  JJnnian  Personality  and  the  Survival  of 
Bodily  Death,  Professor  James  on  Some  Varieties  of  Beligious 
Experienee ,  which  very  few  Bondon  Society  women  (wer 
attempted  to  tackle,  according  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  writings 
of  Podmore  and  Gurney,  make  a  curiously  vigorous  appeal  to  the 
more  thoughtful  women  of  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes, 
people  who  are  quite  untouched  by  the  extravagances  of  Mrs. 
Baker  Eddy,  James  Harris,  or  the  Prophet  Bowie. 
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Mere  flashy  spiritualism  is  without  attraction  for  the  best  typo 
of  English  mind,  although  anything  in  the  nature  of  scientific 
exposition  of  these  matters  is  eagerly  sought  out  and  intelligently 
and  thoughtfully  considered. 

(!uriously  enough,  and  almost  contradictorily  so,  I  find  that 
yradame  Blavatsky's  Secret  Doetrine  and  Isis  Unveiled  are 
largely  road  by  this  special  class. 

In  th(‘ir  fiction  we  have  again  to  divide  readers  into  sexes.  The 
Socaety  novel,  for  instance,  is  read  mainly  by  women,  whilst 
psychological  stories  appeal  to  both  sexes.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  man  in  the  country  house,  wearied  with  his  day’s  work,  or 
the  London  merchant  sick  of  hunting  bulls  and  bears  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  prefers  the  novel  of  action;  women  almost  invariably 
require  some  power  of  introspection  in  their  favourite  authors. 
Anthony  Hope,  who  is  fairly  well  at  home  in  either  line,  appeals 
to  both  husband  and  wife  ;  Wells,  when  he  is  adventurous  and 
scientifically  speculative,  is  much  read  by  men,  and  when  he 
wanders  olf  into  the  sociological  he  is  rapturously  followed  by 
his  feminine  readers.  Mrs.  ETumphry  Ward,  because  she  is 
almost  invariably  politically  up-to-date,  and  also  because  she  is 
somewhat  of  a  Society  photographer,  presenting  her  admirably 
draw'n  characters,  both  men  and  women,  with  but  a  thin  veil 
separating  the  fictional  from  the  actual,  is  quite  one  of  the  most 
read  novelists  in  County  Society.  Marie  Corelli,  the  heroine 
almost  divine  of  the  great  middle  classes,  for  some  mystic  reason 
appeals  especially  to  the  ranks  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  She  is 
sincere,  and  she  possesses  the  gift  of  conveying  a  sense  of  that 
sincerity  to  her  innumerable  readers.  Hall  Caine’s  popularity 
newer  appears  to  wane  in  our  great  provincial  centres. 

Thomas  Hardy  is  universal  in  his  appeal,  whilst,  so  far  as 
men  are  concerned  at  all  events,  Meredith  is  read  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  TTniversity  man.  Scott  and  Dickens  are  read  by 
children  and  the  very  old.  Thackeray  appeals  mainly  to  women. 

History  pure  and  simple,  unlike  the  mid-Victorian  era,  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  those  who  are  reading  up  any  special 
period  or  for  any  special  purpose.  But  the  interest  in  archaeology 
has  di'veloped  the  historical  horizon  in  unexpected  directions. 
And  in  no  branch  of  literature  has  specialism  so  remarkably 
developed  as  it  has  in  the  writing  of  history.  Tn  fact,  so  many 
ancient  theories  have  been  upset  during  the  last  forty  years  that 
history  is  being  re-written  so  interestingly  and  by  so  many  expert 
authorities  that  a  revival  in  this  branch  of  literature  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  very  near  future,  the  more  so  that  the  present 
Queen  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  students  of  history  there  is  i?i 
England  at  the  present  moment.  Tt  is  a  fact,  T  believe,  that 
Julian  Corbett’s  Campaign  of  Trafalgar  ow^es  its  success  largely 
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to  the  very  favourable  reception  with  which  it  met  in  the  very 
highest  quarters. 

As  I  have  already  stated  more  than  once,  theology,  generallv 
speaking,  is  at  a  discount,  though  I  note  with  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment  that  there  is  a  large  output  of  sermons,  good  and  bad,  which 
find  ready  jiui'chasers  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  There 
is,  too,  amongst  the  more  serious  minded  section  of  the  reading 
public  a  growing  interest  in  Biblical  knowledge.  A  book  on 
Palestine,  for  instance,  which  is  written  sympathetically  and 
intelligently,  is  sure  to  be  read,  apart  from  any  critical  value  it 
may  possess.  Interest  in  the  higher  criticism,  so  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned,  is  fast  declining,  and  therefore  the 
higher  criticism  is  becoming  more  academic.  Denominational 
books  on  different  creeds  are  very  popular,  and  in  the  country, 
at  all  events,  eschatology  agitates  people’s  minds  to  an  extent 
which  would  be  incredible  to  the  delicately  sceptical  and  absolutely 
indifferent  mind  of  Society  London. 

There  is  in  the  country  a  pretty  general  arrival  at  a  belief  in 
the  after  life.  And  there  is  an  advance  on  the  mental  condition 
of  thirty  years  ago,  when,  under  the  regime  of  Spencer  and 
Huxley,  we  had  entirely  abandoned  belief  in  anything  but  that 
which  we  could  actually  see  and  handle.  With  Lodge  and  other 
leading  men  of  science,  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  indication  of  feeble  intellect  or  an  evidence  of  incapacity 
for  advanced  science. 

For  iny  information  as  to  the  favourite  literature  of  the  clerk 
and  sho[)-girl  class,  I  went  to  ]Mr.  Boberts,  the  cultured  and 
admirable  secretary  of  Boots’  Book-Lovers’  Library.  Boots’  cater 
for  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  little  farm  on  the  Yorkshire  moors, 
and  more  than  any  others  they  provide  the  clerks  and  sho]i  girls 
of  our  great  cities  with  the  books  most  in  demand  in  that  class, 
and  therefore  they  speak  with  wide  authority.  From  them  I 
learn  that  the  ordinary  shop  girl  revels  in  fiction  of  the  most 
sentimental  and  wishy-washy  description.  They  don’t  read 
the  Dop  Doctor  because  it  deals  with  a  land  and  a  life  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  Hichens  and  E.  F.  Benson  are  of  no  interest 
to  them  whatever;  they  know  nothing  of  Society,  and  are  bored 
by  Society  novels.  They  jeer  at  Marie  Corelli,  but  they  clamour 
for  her,  and  Boots’  never  stock  less  than  2,000  of  every  new  novel 
she  publishes.  Like  the  Society  woman,  and  unlike  the  working 
woman,  they  would  read  The  Yoke  or  Three  Weeks  or  any  other 
banned  novel  they  could  get  the  chance  of  reading.  Charles 
Garvice — the  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  of  to-day — is  as  popular  with  them 
as  was  the  authoress  of  East  Lynne  and  The  Channings  in  the 
’sixties  and  ’seventies  of  the  last  century.  Victoria  Cross  they 
revel  in,  but  even  their  brothers  find  Charles  Marriot  too  deep 
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for  them.  Young  men  clerks  read  George  Gissing,  and  they  revel 
in  the  humour  of  Pett  Eidge,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  and  Morley  Eoberts, 
mordant  as  it  frequently  is.  And  they  are  apt  to  read  more  solid 
literature  with  the  object  of  cultivating  their  minds,  and  as  they 
are  fond  of  controversy  they  are  not  al)ove  hot  perusal  of  Guy 
Thorne’s  When  It  was  Dark.  Women  typists  are  serious.  They 
read  the  Ilibbcrt  -loarnal  and  Sidney  and  Peatrice  Webb.  None 
of  them  are  interested  in  biography.  Silas  and  Joseph  Hocking 
appeal  largely,  as  1  had  imagined  they  would  do,  to  girls  of  the 
servant  class,  whilst  the  tea-drinking  young  women  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  chapel  set  entertain  a  great  and  universal  alVection  for  iMiss 
Annie  Swan.  On  the  whole,  the  mental  calibre  of  this  portion 
of  the  community,  with  the  exception  of  the  girl  typist,  is  of  the 
lightest  and  most  sentimental  type  that  we  have  in  England  at 
the  present  moment. 

As  regards  the  lower  middle  classes,  and  especially  quite  young 
jieople,  Mr.  Peter  Keary,  the  managing  director  of  the  great 
publishing  firm  of  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.,  tells  me  that  though 
they  like  iNfarie  Corelli  and  Hall  Caine,  yet  they  infinitely  prefer 
the  autobiograjdiy  of  John  Lee,  the  Man  they  Couldn’t  Hany. 
This  precious  piece  of  literature,  rejected  by  a  publisher  to  whom 
it  was  offei'ed  for  -£600,  was  accepted  by  another,  with  the  result 
that  the  circulation  of  his  paper  was  so  much  increased  thereby 
that  he  made  upwards  of  £15,000  by  his  bargain.  The  sixpenny 
novel  has  so  encouraged  the  popular  taste  for  fiction  that  novels 
which  formerly  sold  less  than  3,000  copies  at  six  shillings  a  co])y 
now  sell  300,000  co|)ies  at  sixpence  a  copy.  Five  or  six  millions 
of  these  sixpenny  novtds  are  now  sold  annually  in  England, 
though  to  balance  this  T  may  state  that  to  the  serious  public 
Mr.  I)(‘nt  has  sold  seven  millions  of  his  classical  Every  Man’s 
Tjibrarv  during  the  last  five  years.  The  boy  of  to-day  has  no 
use  for  Balia ntyne  and  Kingston  with  their  stories  of  three- 
deckers,  South  Sea  savages,  and  North  American  Indians.  They 
want  their  stories  to  be  about  detectives  and  motors  and  aero¬ 
planes  and  submarines ;  then  the  boy,  knowing  something  of  the 
subject,  can  ])ut  himself  in  the  place  of  his  hero. 

Mr.  Arthur  iMee.  the  Editor  of  the  Children’s  Kneyclopwdia , 
who  has  corresponded  |iersonally  with  upwards  of  25,000  children 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  whose  knowledge  of  children  and 
their  likings  is  based  on  great  experience  and  on  the  most 
charming  synifiathy  and  appreciation  of  their  minds  and  souls, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  dee]dy  interested  in 
Nature,  Science,  Industry,  and  Heroism,  whilst  as  regards  history 
and  geography  they  appreciate  the  life  of  the  people  rather  than 
the  length  of  the  rivers,  and  the  personal  element  in  history 
always  appeals  to  them  more  than  the  records  of  great  battles. 
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which  curiously  goes  to  prove  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the 
methods  of  Froude,  J.  K.  Green,  and  like  students  of  the  human 
aspect  of  history  as  opposed  to  the  purely  academic  or  political 
view. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  lower  middle  classes  and 
the  masses  generally  care  little  or  nothing  for  biogra])hy,  herein 
dilfering  enormously  from  those  of  the  same  class  in  America, 
to  whom  a  biography  of  any  great  man  running  serially  through 
a  great  newspaper  would  appeal  quite  irresistibly. 

I  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Detit’s  Every  Man’s  Library.  His 
o[)inion  concerning  the  religious  tastes  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
mo.st  serious  minded  of  the  people  given  to  me  last  year  is  well 
worthy  of  re-quotation,  for  no  man  can  speak  with  greater  know¬ 
ledge  or  more  complete  authority  than  he  can  do. 

“  ‘  I  am  keenly  anxious  that  I  should  cater  for  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
public,’  he  told  me,  ‘  and  we  have  made  a  great  speciality  in  all  kinds  of 
religious  books,  books  which  will  teach  the  people  religion  in  its  widest 
and  most  human  sense.  For  instance,  I  have  produced  a  special  edition 
of  the  Koran.  We  printed  it  with  great  trembling,  hoping  that  it  might  be 
tlie  beginning  of  a  great  series  of  religious  books.  It  caught  the  public 
fancy  in  an  astonishing  manner,  and  I  get  two  hundred  orders  for  it  at  a 
time.  Above  all,  we  have  issued  the  New  Testament  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  the  books  came  to  the  Christians  of  the  first  century.  This  has 
been  done  by  Principal  Lindsay  in  a  masterly  way,  and  becomes  quite  a  new 
book  for  students.  We  have  also  issued  Seeley's  Ecce  Homo,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  I.atimer's  Sermons,  in  all  their  quaintness, 
with  the  sermon  preached  on  the  game  of  whist.  Robertson’s  Sermons  are 
extremely  popular,  and  Law’s  Serious  Call  fo  a  Devout  and  Holy  TAfc  proves 
that  there  is  a  great  public  even  for  mystical  religious  books.  We  have  already 
issued  St.  Auyustine's  Confessions  and  Swedenborg's  Heaven  and  Hell, 
and  we  are  hoping  to  add  in  the  coming  issue  in  September  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  and  probably  Taylor’s  Holy  TAviny  amd  Holy  Dying."' 

T  come  now  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  information 
concerning  whos(^  tastes  in  lib'rature  has  been  siqiplied  me  by 
.some  of  the  great  free  libraries  up  and  down  the  country,  and 
my  thanks  are  specially  due  to  the  librarians  of  the  free  libraries 
in  Bradford,  Birmingham,  Battersea,  and  Hammersmith.  We 
talk  casually  enough  of  the  masses,  but  do  we  realise  what  an 
enormously  important,  and  increasingly  imjiortant,  section  of  the 
public  they  really  cojistitute?  And  has  it  ever  struck  you  what 
an  extraordinarily  varied  body  of  men  they  are?  At  first  sight 
a  dull  grey  mass  of  humanities,  but  when  you  subject  them  to  a 
chemical  process  of  dissolution  or  disintegration,  how  rapidly  you 
discover  that  that  dull  grey  mass  is  comprised  of  individuals  full 
of  interest,  vivid  with  colour,  vibrant  with  energy.  The  tone  of 
mind  and  thought  that  pervades  the  mass  of  working  men  is 
varied  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  There  is  the  keen-witted, 
sceptical  artisan  in  Battersea  or  Birmingham  ;  the  hard-headed. 
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vigorous,  clear-thinking  operative  in  Olclhaiu  or  Bradford ;  the 
sharp,  uneducated  costermonger  in  Whitechapel ;  the  fervidly 
religious  and  narrow-minded  political  miner  or  fisherman  in 
Cornwall;  the  dull,  heavy,  slow-thinking  agricultural  labourers 
of  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire  ;  the  su{)erstitious  and  extra¬ 
ordinarily  bigoted  peasantry  of  Sulfolk  and  Norfolk.  The  fate 
of  England  hangs  on  the  intellect  of  the  masses.  It  is  all- 
important  how  that  intellect  is  cultivated.  Well,  what  do  these 
men  read?  Have  they  impnjved  as  much  mentally  since  the  days 
of  Kingsley  and  Alton  Locke  as  they  have  in  the  material  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  strenuous  existence?  On  the  whole,  1  do  not 
think  that  the  Board  Schools  have  done  all  that  they  might  have 
done  for  the  minds  of  the  masses. 

The  artisan  of  to-day  is,  I  should  imagine,  intellectually 
inferior  to  the  artisans  for  w'hom  Kingsley,  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  or  “Tom  Brown”  worked  so  enthusiastically  in  the 
’fifties  and  ’sixties  of  the  last  century.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  community,  they  are  not  so  earnest ;  that  frivolity  which 
is  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  upper  classes,  of  all  classes,  indeed, 
and  which  has  not  left  untainted  even  the  sobriety  of  the  hard- 
headed  Scotchman,  has  resulted  in  a  working  man  who  is  intel¬ 
lectually,  in  the  quality  of  his  mind  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
quantity  of  his  diffused  knowledge,  distinctly  inferior  to  the  men 
who  so  eagerly  followed  Kingsley,  Huxley,  and  Spencer  in  the 
middle  of  the  Victorian  era.  Let  me  to  my  proofs,  though  I 
gladly  grant  that  in  many  instances  my  own  gloomy  forebodings 
are  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  exjierts.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Inkster,  for  many  years  librarian  of 
the  public  library  at  Battersea  :  — 

“  I  shall  ho  "lad  to  answer — as  well  as  I  can — your  questions  as  to  the 
reading  tastes  of  our  artisan  brothers,  hut  I  must  warn  you  first  of  all  that 
working  people,  although,  they  form  the  majority  of  the  population  served 
by  our  libraries,  are  oidy  a  small  minority  of  the  total  number  of  readers. 

“We  find  that  the  working  man,  like  everybody  else,  is  fond  of  novels, 
and  they  form  his  cdiief  reading.  But — apart  from  students  and  others  who 
are  reading  for  professional  purposes — the  better-educated  artisan  does  more 
solid  reading  than  the  average  user  of  the  libraries.  Next  to  fiction  he  prefers 
technical  works,  chiefly  those  iji  science,  because  such  books  help  him  in 

is  work.  Books  on  sociology  are  very  little  used  by  any  class  of  reader, 
but  the  working  man  does  more  than  his  share  of  such  reading,  and  after 
that  he  prefers  history,  biography,  and  travels.  We  issue  very  little  poetry, 
and  the  artisan  can  hardly  be  said  to  read  it  at  all. 

“  We  have  about  o80,000  volumes  in  our  libraries,  and  last  year  we  issued 
435,000,  of  which  108,000  were  fiction,  11,000  sociology,  47,000  arts  and 
sciences,  and  36,000  history,  biography,  and  travels. 

“  It  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  reading  tastes  of  modern  artisans  with  those 
of  Kingsley’s  days  (1850-70).  There  were  hardly  any  free  libraries  then; 
now  there  are  many  hundreds — London  having  some  90.  I  should  say  that 
a  larger  proportion  now  gives  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  that  as  education 
spreads  that  proportion  will  increase. 
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“As  well  as  I  cau  recollect  I  should  say  that  Spencer  and  Huxley  are  not 
as  much  read  by  working  men  as  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Haeckel 
and  Lodge  appeal  to  other  types  of  readers. 

"The  spread  of  Socialism  seems  to  have  arrested  the  spirit  of  curiositv 
and  love  of  speculation  which  distinguished  the  last  generation  of  artisans 
and  to  have  concentrated  attention  on  social  questions  as  the  only  things 
that  matter.  This  change,  which  is  still  in  progress,  may  only  be  temporary, 
as  it  seems  also  to  have  minimised  the  interest  of  working  men  in  political 
questions  as  distinguished  from  social  ones — a  state  of  things  which  is  not 
likely  to  endure.” 

Mr.  Butler  Wood,  the  librarian  at  Bradford,  writes  with 
optimistic  but  probably  well-grounded  hopefulness. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  letter  concerning  what  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Bradford  read,  and  1  will  deal  with  your  questions 
in  the  order  given. 

“First:  Ho  they  read  science,  travel,  biography,  or  novels? 

“Last  year  the  issue  of  scientific  books,  in  which  are  included  works  on 
the  industries  of  the  city,  amounted  to  55,163  volumes,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  most  of  these  works  were  consulted  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  which  would  enable  the  readers  to  become  thoroughly 
fficient  in  their  respective  trades  and  callings. 

“Works  on  travel,  biography,  and  history  are  grouped  together  for 
statistical  purposes,  and  of  these  36,554  works  were  issued  last  year. 

“General  literature,  including  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  of  course  form 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  issues,  being  5U  per  cent,  of  the  whole  output. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  only  fiction  of  the  healthiest  and  best  class 
is  provided  in  the  libraries,  and  when  we  consider  tlmt  a  large  proportion 
of  our  citizens  have  to  toil  in  the  factories  and  workshops  during  the  day 
there  is  a  legitimate  excuse  for  the  use  of  a  healthy  form  of  mental  recreation 
which  not  only  enlarges  the  outlook  on  life,  but  lifts  the  workers  out  of  their 
humdrum  surroundings,  and  brings  them  into  contact  with  the  world  of 
imagination.  I  am  not  defending  the  use  of  fiction  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
solid  reading,  but  I  do  think  that  those  who  decry  the  work  of  our  Public  Muni¬ 
cipal  Libraries  on  the  ground  that  works  of  imagination  are  extensively  read, 
have  a  poor  case  to  present,  especially  when  we  remember  the  large  amount 
of  solid  reading  which  is  represented  by  the  figures  I  have  just  quoted. 

“Secondly:  Is  the  standard  of  taste  improving? 

"  This  is  certainly  the  case.  Nearly  400,000  works  of  poetry,  drama,  music 
and  fiction  were  issued  to  the  readers  last  year,  and  these  were  all  of  the 
healthiest  and  best  type.  The  working  man  does  not  buy  such  books  as 
The  Yohe — for  a  good  reason;  these  are  reserved  for  those  who  have 
money  to  spend  on  such  things;  and  if  figures  count  for  anything,  the  above 
statistics  clearly  show  that  the  workers  enjoy  the  best  works.  Consequently 
I  believe  that  the  taste  of  the  working  classes  is  certainly  better  now  than 
ever  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

“  Thirdly  :  Are  they  as  interested  in  sociological  and  scientific  matters 
as  in  the  days  of  Kingsley? 

“Yes,  and  more  so.  We  have  a  very  complete  collection  of  works  on 
social  and  economic  subjects,  and  these  books  are  extensively  read  by  our 
readers,  and  especially  those  on  social  and  labour  problems.  The  Labour  Party 
was  born  in  Bradford,  and  hundreds  of  working  men  take  a  keen  interest  in 
these  subjects.  No  fewer  than  12,373  works  of  this  nature  were  issued  last  year. 

"Fourthly:  Do  they  read  and  are  they  influenced  by  Spencer,  Huxley, 
Haeckel  and  Lodge? 
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"Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  the  evolution  theories  advanced  by 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Spencer  were  more  alive,  because  newer,  than  they 
are  to-day,  but  still  an  intelligent  interest  is  taken  in  these  matters,  and 
works  by  Lodge  and  other  writers  of  this  class  claim  many  readers. 

"  Tlie  ordinary  ‘  man  in  the  street  ’  does  not  read  religious  books  with 
avidity.  Tliis  class  is  mainly  consulted  by  ministers,  Sunday-school  teachers, 
and  others  actively  connected  with  the  religious  organisations  in  the  city. 
If,  however,  a  striking  book  appears  in  this  class,  c.g.,  Drummond’s  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  ‘  run  ’  upon  it  by  the  general 
public.  Apart  from  such  works,  the  usage  of  religious  books  is  largely 
confined  to  the  people  I  have  mentioned. 

“As  to  books  on  Art,  I  would  remark  that  Bradford  happens  to  be  a  city 
where  Art  has  always  met  with  intelligent  appreciation,  and  probably  there 
are  few  great  centres  of  population  where  finer  private  collections  of  pictures 
exist.  Moreover,  the  city  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  Art  Gallery  of  which 
it  is  justly  proud,  and  which  is  annually  visited  by  600,000  persons.  In 
addition  to  these  there  is  in  our  Public  Library  a  fairly  good  collection  of 
works  on  the  subject.  These,  being  mostly  of  a  costly  nature,  are  not  available 
for  home  reading,  and  can  only  be  used  in  the  reference  department.  About 
,'5,000  were  consulted  last  year. 

“  You  ask  me  about  sporting  literature.  Although  the  library  possesses 
most  of  the  best  works  written  upon  the  subject,  the  reading  of  them  is  no 
index  of  the  interest  of  the  public.  Perhaps  golfers  read  most  about  their 
own  weakness.  Working  people  here  are  mainly  taken  up  with  football  in 
winter  and  cricket  in  summer,  and  these  they  prefer  to  watch  or  play  rather 
than  to  read  about.” 

Mr.  Martin,  writing  from  the  Hammersmith  Library,  tells  me 
that  last  year  212,074  novels  and  juvenile  hooks  were  issued  to 
127,042  of  books  of  more  serious  import.  In  1909  there  were 
issued  at  the  Central  Hammersmith  Library  75,000  works  of 
fiction,  as  opposed  to  9,000  on  Art,  Science,  Natural  History, 
and  2,000  on  Theology  and  Philosophy.  History  and  Biography 
fared  somewhat  better  with  an  issue  of  12,000.  Law,  Politics, 
and  Sociology  lag  sadly  behind  with  3,311  only  to  their  credit. 
Tn  Birmingham  the  literary  standard  is  cei’tainly  somew’hat 
higher  than  it  is  at  Hammersmith.  At  the  Birmingham  Central 
Tjending  Tiibrary  156,770  novels  were  taken  out,  it  is  true,  but 
the  issue  of  science,  art.  and  natural  history  books  numbered 
21,732.  Curiously  enough,  Birmingham,  with  an  output  of  only 
3,331  works  dealing  with  poetry  and  drama,  falls  far  behind 
Hammersmith  with  an  issue  of  nearly  50,000  books. 

Of  the  literary  tastes  of  the  agricultural  labourer  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak.  He  is  possessed  of  a  faculty  often  for  the 
enacting  of  rural  drama,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  the  successes 
of  the  Kentish  villagers  of  Hildenhorough  and  the  Wiltshire 
players  who  astonished  Londoners  only  a  few  months  ago.  And 
T  know  as  a  fact  that,  being  of  the  soil  themselves,  they  can 
a|ipr(‘eiat('  much  of  Shakespc'are’s  rare  raciness  of  the  soil. 

Baymond  Blathwayt. 
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In  this  country  the  Russian  Cossacks  are  usually  known  merely 
as  a  certain  section  of  the  Jfussian  army,  which  is  used  when 
an  especially  dashing  and  courageous  force  is  needed  in  war,  or 
else  when  a  cruel  and  crushing  force  is  supposed  to  he  needed  to 
curb  the  enthusiasm  of  a  revolutionary  crowd. 

This  conception  is  not  entirely  wrong  :  it  is  right  of  the 
Cossacks  of  to-day.  But  it  is  (piite  unfair  to  their  past;  and 
even  their  known  cruelty  has  its  logical  explanation,  which  lies 
in  the  motives  concerned  in  their  very  oiigin.  It  has  never  been 
our  ambition  to  become  a  warlike  nation,  ffussians  were  never 
warriors  par  excellence  ;  and  throughout  the  horrors  and  tumidts 
of  our  history  the  Russian  nature  remained  cheery  though  philo¬ 
sophical,  idealistic  though  sarcastic  in  its  realism,  and,  if  any¬ 
thing,  too  patient.  The  Russian's  good  nature  will  suffer  him 
to  stand  much  oppression  without  revolt,  and  only  when  things 
become  utterly  unbearable  he  goes,  as  we  say,  “where  his  eyes 
glance,”  leaving  all  behind  him  and  having  nothing  in  view,  but 
ready  to  adapt  himself  to  any  new  surroundings.  These  typical 
traits  in  the  national  character — suffering  without  revolt,  and 
flight  when  suffering  became  unendurable— largely  accounted  for 
the  appearance  of  the  “  Kossatclu'stvo.”  The  nu'aning  of  this 
wnrd  includes  all  events  in  Cossack  history,  everything  to  do 
with  the  men  and  their  life  ;  it  covers  the  whole  existence  of  this 
unique  collection  of  ]ieople,  considering  them  all  as  one  entity, 
as  an  embodiment  of  a  certain  idea. 

Originally,  the  Cossacks  were  jiassionate  lovers  of  freedom,  and 
went  forth  to  find  it  into  the  wilderness.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  going — local,  political,  psychological.  There  were  no 
mountains  to  call  them  back  — and,  to  beckon  them  on,  the  vast, 

(1)  Authorities  on  whose  special  works  this  article  is  founded  : — Kostomaroff, 
Grushinsky,  Jitietzky,  Markevitch,  Evarnitzky,  Myshetzky.  Also  the  French 
military  engineer,  Guillome  de  Reauplan,  in  the  service  of  Sigisniund  ITT.  of 
Poland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  spent  seventeen  years  in  Little  Russia, 
and  whose  works  on  it  are  translated  into  five  languages. 

The  above-named  Russian  historians  had  several  sources  on  which  to  draw 
for  their  facts  and  conclusions  :  Public  documents,  such  as  Memoires  of  Erich 
Lassota,  delegate  from  the  Austrian  Court  to  the  Cossack’s  Setch  in  1594 ; 
Acts  of  successive  Russian  Governments ;  Hetmans’  and  Atamans’  instructions 
to  their  Cossacks,  their  correspondence  with  Russian  and  foreign  authorities, 
judicial  judgments,  and  commercial  treaties  with  neighbouring  countries. 
Memoirs  and  private  correspondence  of  Polish  and  Russian  landlords  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Stories,  contemporary  with  the  periods 
they  describe.  Lastjy,  traditions  and  Cossacks’  songs,  still  unaltered  in  their 
essential  features. 
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vast  steppes  all  over  Southern  Kussia,  mostly  covered  with  a 
huge  growth  of  splendid  virgin  grass,  above  which  only  the  head 
\  and  shoulders  of  a  mounted  man  could  be  seen,  and  in  the  depths 
of  which  game  could  be  caught,  in  some  places,  literally  by  hand. 
Here  and  there,  too,  were  virgin  forests;  here  and  there  “balki,” 
fhose  great  cracks  in  the  soil,  miles  and  miles  long,  and  hundreds 
of  feet  deep,  with  a  thick  growth  of  shrubbery  at  the  bottom, 
forming  natural  ambushes ;  whilst  all  over  the  country  spread  a 
network  of  rivers,  with  their  numberless  tributaries,  backwaters, 
whirlpools,  marshes,  and  reed-covered  islands. 

All  this  was  inviting  and  tempting  enough  for  those  who  could 
not  submit  and  suffer  any  more,  and  were  longing  for  liberty. 
After  the  repeated  invasions  of  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Eussia  remained 
devastated.  The  “mother  of  Eussian  towns,”  Kiev,  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  with  all  its  trade  and  political  importance.  A  new 
State  was  growing  up  north,  round  Moscow;  the  princes  were 
gradually  losing  their  former  position  of  hired  warriors,  and  were 
usurping  absolute  rule  over  the  land  and  people.  In  early  Eussia 
there  existed  a  national  organ  of  self-government,  the  “Vetche,” 
an  assembly  of  all  the  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  man  and 
woman.  This  “Vetche”  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  new 
parts  of  Eussia.  The  whole  so-called  “feudal”  period  was  only 
une  prolonged  struggle  between  each  self-governing  centre  and 
the  new-fangled  and  ever-spreading  doctrine  of  monarchical 
centralisation.  In  the  north,  the  two  greiit  commercial  re]iublics 
of  Novgorod  and  Pskov  led  the  of)position  to  this  growth  of 
autocracy,  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Ivan  the  'Ferrihle  overpowered  “  Tjord  Great  Novgorod,  who  was 
his  own  Master.”  But  in  the  south,  where  all  was  ruined,  there 
was  no  constitutional  strife.  The  Tartars  remained  in  the 
Crimea  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  hovering  to  and  fro, 
like  a  bird  of  prey.  All  the  rich  and  noble  fled  to  Lithuania  and 
Poland.  These  two  countries  interfered,  and  for  centuries  the 
south-west  of  Eussia  belonged  officially  to  one  or  to  both.  There 
appeared  a  new  Eusso-Lithuanian  Principality,  now  at  war,  now 
at  peace  with  Poland.  The  Princi|iality  of  Kiev  was  abolished, 
and  “Hetmans,”  appointed  by  Polish  kings,  were  introduced.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  wonder  that  this  part  of  the  land,  under  so  many 
guardians,  acquired  the  name  of  “Tuttle  Eussia.”  New  small 
towns,  estates,  and  villages  came  into  existence,  hut  their 
aristocracy  was  a]d  to  mimic  the  customs  of  the  Poles,  who  were 
practically  thriving  on  the  pillage  of  their  own  lower  classes. 
The  luxurious  habits  of  the  Polish  nobility  were  famous.  It  is 
w('ll  illustrated  by  a  characteristic  story  about  a  magnate,  who 
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once  at  midsummer  had  a  large  party  staying  with  him  at  his 
castle.  After  all  conceivable  pleasures  of  the  season  had  been 
exhausted,  he  thought  of  a  sledging  drive.  Thousands  of  serfs 
were  made  to  work  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
guests  beheld  all  the  country  roads  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  snow.  A  glorious  sledge-party  took  place — but  the  snow  was 
salt ! 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  influence  of  Catholicism 
and  the  “Union”  introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  persecution  of  the 
poor  Russian  peasantry  began  ;  untold  horrors  were  perpetrated. 
The  oppressors  had  such  powers  of  life  and  death  as  to  make  the 
Polish  population,  as  well  as  the  Russian,  long  for  a  breath  of 
freedom  ;  and  the  boundless  cruelty  of  those  who  ran  away  into 
the  wilderness  and  formed  their  own  laws  was  a  natural  answer 
to  their  instructors — the  barbarity  of  the  Tartar  East,  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Polish  West,  the  crushing  autocracy  of  the 
Russian  North.  The  south  also  lay  barred.  The  Turks,  having 
settled  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  began,  in  their  turn,  raiding 
South  Russia.  In  spite  of  the  geographical  freedom  of  the  steppes, 
the  country  seemed  to  be  practically  surrounded  by  oppressing 
forces. 

On  the  part  of  Russia  herself,  there  were,  naturally,  no  religions 
persecutions  and  no  raids :  there  were  growing,  however,  the 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Russian  princes,  a  serfdom  based  on 
private  exchange,  and  an  organised  system  of  land  taxation  (taxes 
were  not  imposed  on  those  owning  the  land,  but  on  the  ploughmen 
themselves,  and  the  very  word  “ploughman”  came  to  mean  the 
“taxed  man”),  which  only  increased  the  desire  of  the  landlords 
to  mass  numbers  of  agricultural  labourers  on  tbeir  lands.  To 
crown  all,  l^yzantine  Christianity  had  been  forced  upon  Russia, 
bringing  with  it  all  tbe  defects  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire : 
worst  of  all,  the  so-called  “domestic  despotism.”  The  power  of 
the  eldest  man  in  the  family  became  boundless,  crushing  the 
personal  importance  of  all  younger  than  he  ;  for  instance,  his 
sons’  brides  were  first  brought  to  him.  The  living  will  of  the 
|>eople  was  struggling  against  all  this ;  the  primitive  instinct  of 
communism  awoke,  and  Kossatchestvo — the  Russian  knighthood 
— grew  up. 

Men  flocked  in  thousands  to  the  south  ;  mostly  Russians,  some 
Poles,  some  men  from  the  minor  Slavonic  tribes,  even  some 
Tartars.  They  called  themselves  “Kossaki,”  a  Tartar  word 
meaning  free  men,  free  warriors,  or  guards,  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  tbe  eleventh  century. 

At  first  their  personal  feelings  and  requirements  made  them 
provide  for  themselves  and  guard  their  own  liberty  only.  They 
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had  game,  fish,  and  fruit,  from  the  rivers  and  from  the  steppes, 
which  they  called  their  father  and  mother,  but  they  needed 
ammunition,  clothing,  horses.  To  get  these  they  had  to  attack 
Tartar  camjis  and  caravans ;  soon  they  learnt  their  cunning  and 
cruel  military  art ;  they  became  marvellous  shots,  riders,  and 
swimmers,  able  to  swim  across  wide  rivers  holding  on  to  the 
manes  of  their  horses  with  one  hand,  and  carrying  their  w^eapons 
in  the  other,  or  between  their  teeth.  Their  horses  were  famous 
for  their  swiftness  and  endurance ;  a  badly  w^ounded  horse  used 
to  be  found  again  by  his  master,  strong  and  faithful,  even  after 
he  had  had  to  leave  him  in  the  steppes  for  several  winter  months, 
when  the  grass  lies  buried  under  many  feet  of  snow. 

Getting  stronger  and  stronger,  and  more  and  more  numerous 
through  the  influx  of  newcomers,  the  Kossaki  became  in  reality 
the  only  fighting  force  that  kept  back  the  Tartars,  and  gradually 
all  minor  aims  and  personal  feelings  blended  together  in  unity 
of  aim  and  of  principle.  They  guarded  the  peoples  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  they  had  themselves  fled,  from  the  enmity  of 
the  Tartars,  and  they  saved  thousands  of  Russian  boys,  girls,  and 
women  from  slavery  in  the  East.  For  that  purpose,  the  Kossaki 
used  to  penetrate,  disguised,  even  into  the  palaces  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  itself. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  the  Kossaki  grew  in  numbers, 
and  greatly  in  importance.  The  Lithuanians  were  the  first  to 
engage  them  as  guards  on  their  frontiers,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Kossaki  were  feared,  respected,  and  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Every  nation  could  have  the  help  of  the  Kossatchestvo 
if  the  Kossaki  thought  its  cause  right,  hut  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  come  and  help  where  conditiojis  did  not  fit  in  with 
their  code  of  honour.  Poland  first  realised  that  these  men  could 
Inirt  or  help  as  they  pleased,  and  the  King  Stephen  Batori  sug¬ 
gested  a  regular  organisation  of  the  whole  Kossatchestvo ;  he 
wanted  six  thousand  men  to  enlist,  who  would  have  regular  pay 
from  the  Polish  Government  and  would  receive  the  rights  of  the 
Polish  gentry;  but  that  was  just  what  the  Kossaki  despised,  and 
the  scheme  never  worked  to  any  considerable  extent. 

There  were  two  classes  into  which  the  Kossatchestvo  gradually 
moulded  itself — the  “  Village  ”  Kossaki,  and  the  “  Zaporojskoe  ” 
Kossatchestvo. 

The  Village  Kossaki  lived  in  their  own  settlements,  or  amongst 
ordinary  country  people,  all  over  the  south  of  Russia  :  they  joined 
the  others  only  in  the  great  general  council,  “  Rada,”  and  in 
wars ;  then  their  combined  army  amounted  to  some  seventy 
thousand  men.  The  Zaporojskoe  Kossatchestvo,  a  community 
of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  all  the 
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Kossatchestvo,  where  all  that  was  quaintest,  noblest,  and  most 
typical  in  it  was  concentrated.  The  permanent  headquarters  was 
the  “Setch,”  a  movable  settlement,  usually  situated  beyond  the 
cataracts  on  the  river  Dnieper. 

Between  wars  (to  which  there  always  came  a  call  from  the 
Setch),  the  Village  Kossaki  came  considerably  in  touch  with 
ordinary  country  life.  They  cultivated  the  land,  but  in  this  very 
occupation  lay  their  distinction  from  the  peasants  :  they  made 
all  governments  around  them  acknowledge  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  guardians  of  the  country,  and  therefore  should  pay  no 
land  taxes;  they  absolutely  refused  to  be  called  ploughmen,  and 
acquired  the  name  “Free”  Kossaki,  which  they  really  were, 
seeing  that  they  could  never  be  turned  into  serfs ;  that  they  paid 
no  taxes ;  that  they  used  their  freedom  entirely  as  they  chose. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  a  Village  Kossak  to  come  and  live  with 
his  comrades  in  the  Setch  unless  he  joined  this  select  community 
for  good.  He  had  to  return  after  every  war  to  his  home  in  the 
village,  sometimes  badly  wounded,  sometimes  laden  with  his 
share  of  booty,  but  always  full  of  enthusiasm.  His  children  were 
brought  up  to  entertain  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Kossat¬ 
chestvo  :  when  a  boy  was  born,  his  father  used  to  lay  his  sabre 
alongside  the  little  body,  saying,  “Well,  Kossak,  here  is  the  only 
thing  you  will  have  from  me  wherewith  to  take  care  of  yourself 
and  of  others.” 

From  times  immemorial,  along  the  rivers  and  along  the  sea¬ 
shores  in  the  south-east  of  "Russia,  there  wandered  numerous 
bands  of  runaways,  who  would  not  submit  to  any  organised  life; 
together  with  the  Kossaki  already  mentioned,  they  represented 
the  ancient  element  of  the  old  free  Bussia  which  was  but  slowly 
giving  in  in  her  contest  against  the  growing  power  of  the  State. 
These  bauds  did  not  form  communities,  and  were  really  robbers 
on  the  waterways  and  trade-routes;  but  the  simple  I\ussian 
people  never  called  them  anything  but  “fine  brave  fellows,”  and 
the  folk-lore  is  full  of  these  heroes.  The  peasants  themselves 
suffered  from  these  vagabonds,  but  they  only  needed  a  clever 
leader  to  infect  with  their  enthusiasm  the  whole  oppressed 
population,  and  rouse  it  to  a  gigantic  insurrection  against  the 
State,  in  the  name  of  “Land  and  Tjiberty.” 

Even  the  organised  Western  Kossaki  were  not  far-seeing 
politicians,  and  always  considered  the  task  of  the  given  moment 
only.  That  is  wdiy  they  helped  Bussia  against  Poland,  Poland 
against  Tiirkev,  Turkey  against  the  Tartars,  and  alw’ays  the 
Bussian  and  Polish  lower  classes  against  the  Bussian  and  Polish 
nobility.  Thus  Bussia  herself  more  than  once  saw  the  wild 
w'^aves  of  the  Kossatchestvo  roll  over  the  land,  when  these  men 
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thought  that  they  were  doing  the  right  thing,  even  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  making  or  unmaking  monarchs,  as  was  the  case  when 
they  helped  the  Poles  to  bring  to  Moscow  the  mysterious  Dmitri, 
believing  that  this  young  man,  who  appeared  from  no  one  knew 
where,  was  the  real  heir  to  the  Eussian  throne;  and  whether 
he  was  the  son  of  the  Tsar  or  not  (this  is  still  a  debatable  point) , 
he  could  never  have  had  his  little  day  on  the  throne  but  for  the 
help  of  the  Kossatchestvo. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  in  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  (the 
contemporary  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  detached  bands  of  the  Eastern 
Kossaki  penetrated  into  and  conquered  the  unknown  area  of 
Siberia,  they  delivered  their  hard  won  prize  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tsar,  who  gained  all  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  conquest. 

Later  on,  under  the  rule  of  Peter  the  Great’s  father,  when 
autocracy  got  the  upper  hand,  when  serfdom  was  finally  estab¬ 
lished  and  conscription  introduced,  a  tremendous  upheaval  took 
place  in  the  east.  Under  the  leadership  of  one  Stenka  Easin,  a 
young  fellow  of  exceptional  influence  over  the  people,  the  whole 
peasantry  and  the  Village  Kossaki  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga 
rose,  with  the  wild  cry  of  “Land  and  Liberty.”  But  the  rising 
lacked  organisation,  and  turned  into  merciless  massacre  and 
pillage.  Nothing  was  achieved,  and  Easin  himself  was  tortured 
and  quartered.  His  personality  was  invested  by  the  people  with 
a  halo  of  the  fascination  of  terror,  and  his  name  is  still  a  byword 
with  them.  There  is  a  song  about  an  elopement  of  his  with  a 
Persian  princess  :  he  drinks  and  sings  with  his  robbers  on  a 
luxurious  sculling-boat  on  the  river  Volga,  wdth  the  princess  at 
his  side,  when  he  suddenly  imagines  that  the  river  requires  a 
pretty  present  from  him,  and  he  throw's  the  girl  into  the  blue 
waters.  According  to  folk-lore,  he  “knew  a  word”  that  made 
cannon-balls  and  bullets  shun  him;  he  used  to  fly  in  a  “flying- 
boat  ”  from  river  to  river ;  his  riches  remain  there  where  he 
buried  them,  but  nobody  could  ever  find  them ;  when  he  was  put 
by  the  soldiers  into  a  cage,  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  w'ater  :  when 
this  was  given  him,  he  poured  the  w'ater  over  his  head,  and  the 
cage  fell  to  pieces  and  he  escaped  ;  when  he  was  put  into  gaol 
in  Moscow,  he  said  a  word  “which  he  knew,”  and  the  irons  fell 
off  his  hands  :  then  he  made  on  the  wall  with  a  piece  of  charcoal 
a  drawing  of  a  little  boat,  and  waves,  and  river  banks,  and 
sculls,  as  it  all  ought  to  be ;  and  when  the  drawing  w'as  ready  he 
stepped  into  that  little  boat  and  was  off !  The  Eussian  folk 
believed  that  he  could  not  die  :  neither  earth  nor  water  would 
accept  him  ;  especially  as  he  had  had  the  anathema  pronounced 
over  him.  Gt  is  still  pronounced  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  in 
all  the  churches.)  They  say  he  is  still  alive  inside  a  mountain  ; 
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he  is  all  grown  over  with  white  moss,  and  will  appear  and  “try 
again,”  when  the  wax  candles  in  the  Russian  churches  shall 
have  been  replaced  by  tallow  ones !  This  means  the  last  degree 
of  degeneration.  Meanwhile,  he  wanders  about  secretly,  helping 
all  homeless  people  who  have  no  passport !  .  .  . 

Through  most  of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  years  of  their  free 
existence,  the  Kossaki  w'ere  for  the  most  part  officially  subjects 
of  the  Russian  Tsar,  occasionally  of  the  Polish  King,  for  some 
time  even  of  the  Turkish  Sultan ;  but  their  idea  of  being 
subjects  was  to  obey  of  their  own  free  will,  and  if  they  did  not 
approve  of  a  government  they  simply  went  and  fought  it. 

So  much  for  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Kossatchestvo  and  the 
spirit  pervading  it.  Now  for  its  very  nucleus,  the  “Setch  beyond 
the  Rapids.” 

The  Setch  did  not  necessarily  lie  near  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  Kossak  domains  ;  it  usually  occupied  an  almost  unapproach¬ 
able  island,  thickly  overgrown  with  reeds,  shrubs,  and  wood, 
somewhere  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Dnieper. 

The  Turks  once  risked  a  sail  up  its  mouth,  and  were  caught 
by  the  Kossaki  in  the  maze  of  wooded  islands  like  mice  in  a 
trap.  The  Polish  Government  tried  more  than  once  to  make  an 
investigation  of  these  islands  and  of  the  steppes  belonging  to 
the  Setch,  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  The  exact  position 
of  the  Setch  was  changed  eight  times  in  the  course  of  the  two 
centuries  during  which  it  was  the  home  of  the  organised 
Kossatchestvo. 

There  was  never  any  woman  in  that  home ;  any  man  who 
brought  even  his  mother  or  his  sister,  was  hanged  at  once  :  so 
that  it  was  not  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  community 
was  in  the  main  composed  of  men  who  owned  nothing,  and  who 
had  crossed  the  past  out  of  their  lives  when  coming  to  lead  a 
new  and  free  life  among  their  equals.  Some  came  from  coun¬ 
tries  as  distant  as  Asia  and  England ;  some,  driven  by  hatred 
of  the  miseries  and  tortures  of  the  lives  it  had  been  their  lot  to 
live;  some  simply  attracted  by  a  life  of  adventure,  by  dreams  of 
robbing  Turks  and  Tartars  of  their  silks,  harness,  and  beautiful 
armour;  others,  men  of  learning  and  superior  intellect,  in  search 
of  consolation  for  offended  ])ride  or  love,  for  ambitions  that  were 
frustrated  and  for  hopes  that  failed.  There  were  also  typical 
Russians  in  quest  of  an  outlet  for  their  fabulous  strength  and 
energy;  and  lastly,  criminals  who  wished  to  save  themselves 
from  deserved  punishment ;  but  the  unwritten  laws  of  the 
Kossatchestvo  were  so  clear,  so  severe,  and  so  wonderfully 
carried  out,  that  even  this  element  caused  no  degeneration. 

As  rank  and  riches  were  regarded  with  contempt,  any  one 
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could  join  the  Setch,  but  the  newcomer  had  to  submit  to  the 
following  laws  : — 

Complete  chastity  and  celibacy  after  joining  the  Setch. 

Orthodox  creed.  Former  religion  did  not  matter;  but  the 
unchristened  ones  had  to  be  baptised. 

Allegiance  to  Kussia. 

The  South  Eussian  dialect  for  all. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  they  understood  allegiance 
to  a  throne,  and  how  they  challenged  Russia  herself ;  and  only 
the  law  of  one  language,  one  creed,  showed  the  keenness  of 
their  nationality  and  the  predominance  of  Russian  blood. 

The  law  demanding  complete  celibacy  made  the  numbers  of 
the  Kossatchestvo  depend  entirely  on  the  numbers  of  newcomers  : 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  men  who  came  in  freely ;  but  besides, 
the  Cossacks  took  great  delight  in  bringing  converts,  and  in 
keeping  and  bringing  up  boys,  most  of  whom  were  sent  to  the 
Setch  by  their  fathers,  the  Village  Kossaki ;  whilst  others  were 
children  left  homeless  after  the  wars.  Prisoners  of  war  were 
never  exploited  for  service,  but  either  sent  away  to  big  towns, 
or  set  free,  if  a  heavy  ransom  could  be  found.  Schools  were 
instituted  for  the  boys ;  the  teachers  were  usually  men  who 
happened  to  have  been  at  church  schools,  or,  later,  at  Jesuit 
colleges,  and  therefore  w’ere  adepts  in  that  elaborate  literary 
style  which  used  to  surprise  foreign  Powders  when  carrying  on 
negotiations  wdth  this  most  desirable  army. 

No  oaths,  no  references  were  demanded  from  a  stranger,  and 
no  questions  as  to  his  past  life  were  asked  of  him ;  he  simply 
came  to  the  “ataman”  tthe  elected  chief)  with  the  greeting  :  — 

“Good  morrow.” 

“Good  morrow  to  thee  also.  Dost  believe  in  Christ?” 

“I  do.” 

“.4nd  in  the  Holy  Trinity?” 

“I  do.” 

“Well,  cross  thyself!” 

The  stranger  crossed  himself. 

“.Ml  right.  Go,  choose  a  hut  where  thou  wouldest  sleep.” 

Then  the  new  Kossak  was  shown  his  place  in  one  of  the  large 
“knreni,”  huts,  and  told  : — 

“Here  is  thy  home,  three  paces  long  and  two  paces  wide;  and 
when  thou  shaft  die,  we  will  make  it  smaller.” 

Kureni  were  built  either  of  wood  or  of  rush  hurdles,  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  clay,  sometimes  with  horseskins  over  the 
thatched  roofs.  Each  hut  consisted  of  one  long  room,  that  could 
accommodate,  standing  or  sitting,  a  few  hundred  men  ;  in  it  a 
clay  floor,  a  primitive  fireplace  at  one  end  for  cooking,  round 
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windows,  a  very  long  narrow  deal  table  fixed  on  wooden  trestles, 
with  narrow'  benches  on  either  side,  whilst  another  row  of 
wooden  benches  along  the  walls  were  bedsteads  and  “bedding” 
for  fifty  or  sixty  men.  Artistic  w^eapons  adorned  the  clay  w'alls, 
and  a  clay  jug  hung  in  front  of  the  fireplace  for  collecting  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  to  the  next  day’s  meals.  No  stores  of  food, 
no  private  property,  w'ere  allowed  in  the  huts.  All  the  Kossaki 
possessed  w'as  kept  in  small  sheds. 

The  food  w^as  plain;  it  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  flour, 
either  roasted  or  mixed  wdth  cold  w'ater,  some  fish;  “kasha,” 
a  gruel  made  of  some  kind  of  cereal  wdth  lard ;  and  a  favourite 
sweet  dish,  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit,  with  spirit  and 
honey  poured  over  it.  During  a  w’ar,  the  Kossak  was  quite 
satisfied  with  a  slice  of  uncooked  horseflesh,  kept  under  the 
saddle  “to  keep  it  warm.” 

Whenever  a  new  Kossak  joined  the  Setch,  his  old  name  was 
replaced  by  a  new  one ;  this  was  done  for  tw’o  reasons  :  the  Soutli 
Tvussians  have  a  keenly  developed  sense  of  humour,  and  as  any 
little  peculiarity  attracts  their  attention,  they  delight  in  giving 
nicknames,  w'hich  are  particularly  illustrative;  secondly,  if  the 
Polish  or  Eussian  crowms  w'ere  to  search  for  some  Ivanov  or 
Pshepalski,  he  w'as  gone,  not  to  be  found,  and  the  Kossaki 
most  seriously  replied  that  a  fellow  called  “One  coat  and  a  half,” 
or  “Pour  out  quickly,”  had  joined  the  Setch,  but  no  Ivanov  or 
I’shepalski. 

There  w'ere  no  organised  training,  no  compulsory  drill,  no 
manoeuvres;  life  itself.  Nature,  and  their  traditions  gave  them 
their  schooling.  With  the  exception  of  a  few'  elected  officers, 
ataman,  scribe,  and  judge,  there  were,  in  time  of  peace,  no 
distinctions  betw’een  the  men  in  the  Setch  ;  only  the  bravest  and 
the  most  experienced  were  treated  wdth  special  respect.  But 
for  periods  of  active  w'arfare,  a  Kossak  was  elected  to  command 
each  hundred  men ;  his  power  was  absolute.  Several  hundreds 
formed  a  regiment,  with  a  colonel  at  its  head,  a  temporary 
officer,  elected  for  one  campaign  only.  The  Kossatchestvo  had 
some  artillery  and  infantry,  but  its  chief  strength  lay  in  its 
superb  cavalry.  By  raiding  the  Turkish  shores,  the  Setch  aggra¬ 
vated  the  Sultan  to  such  an  extent  that  Poland  w’as  in  constant 
fear  of  his  vengeance,  and  frequently  complained  to  Russia, 
demanding  that  the  Setch  be  kept  quiet.  This  was,  how'ever, 
impossible.  The  w^hole  fleet  of  alert  “sea-gulls”  again  and 
again  appeared  along  the  Turkish  coast.  There  were  sixty  or 
seventy  men  in  each  of  these  sculling-boats,  w’hich  w'ere  also 
rigged  with  sails,  and  built  by  the  Kossaki  themselves.  The 
fleet  used  to  approach  the  alien  beach  under  the  cover  of  night. 
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the  boats  being,  if  necessary,  sunk  low  in  the  water ;  the  armed 
force  then  rushed  inland  and  attacked  the  villages,  seizing  all 
that  was  worth  having ;  the  horses  captured  from  the  natives 
then  bore  the  successful  raiders  back  to  the  shore. 

In  a  similar  audacious  w^ay,  large  trading  ships  belonging  to 
the  Turks  w’ere  treated.  The  sea-gulls  swam  noiselessly  right 
up  to  their  bows,  the  Kossaki  swarmed  on  deck,  and  surprising 
the  warders  of  the  cargo  in  their  beds,  looted  the  vessel. 

It  was  a  quaint  fact  that  they  carried  on  trade  extensively 
with  the  surrounding  States,  whether  friendly  or  hostile. 
Through  the  Ivossak  area  wound  the  solitary  trade-routes,  from 
Asia  to  Poland  and  from  Russia  to  Turkey ;  and  from  the  earliest 
days  in  the  history  of  the  Kossatchestvo  there  were  regular  co¬ 
operative  guilds  of  men  who  undertook  the  carrying  of  raw 
materials  to  the  south  and  of  Byzantine  luxuries  to  the  north. 
They  moved  slowly  through  the  country  with  long  rows  of  carts, 
pulled  by  specially  perfect  oxen ;  the  leading  cart  had  the  best 
pair  of  white  beasts,  with  their  horns  gilt  and  a  wax  candle  fixed 
and  lit  between  them.  Foreign  traders  who  came  to  the  Kossak 
markets  told  of  the  marvellous  honesty  which  prevailed  ;  any 
stranger  could  leave  all  his  money  and  goods  in  the  middle  of  a 
street  in  a  Kossak  settlement,  and  nothing  would  ever  be 
touched.  The  ransom  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  tolls 
collected  at  the  ferries  and  bridges,  formed  the  two  chief  sources 
of  income  of  the  Kossatchestvo. 

To  return  to  the  Setch  itself.  Several  dozens  of  the  kureni, 
cr  huts,  formed  the  dwellings  in  the  Setch.  The  spaces  between 
them  were  cleared,  levelled,  and  beaten  out  quite  smooth,  so 
that  one  could  dance  or  sleep  with  arms  and  legs  comfortably 
outstretched  under  the  blue  sky,  and  enjoy  the  wind  and  sun. 
No  little  shops  or  bars  were  allowed  wuthin  the  area  of  the  huts ; 
they  formed  a  kind  of  suburb,  under  the  management  of  Jews 
and  Tartars,  a  place  of  continual  bustle  and  noise  ;  but  no  women 
were  allowed  there,  just  as  entrance  was  forbidden  them  to  the 
central  Setch  itself.  Between  the  bars  and  workshops,  in 
hundreds  of  little  booths,  were  men  sewing  coats  and  boots, 
making  powder  and  shot,  forging  metals,  working  leather,  baking 
bread,  selling  pipes,  tobacco,  and  an  extraordinary  medley  of 
small  articles  which,  originally  looted  by  the  Kossaki  themselves, 
had  been  sold  to  these  hawkers.  Most  of  these  traders  were  not 
Kossaki,  but  tradesmen  and  artisans,  also  runaways,  who 
swarmed  round  the  warriors,  as  these  would  not  degrade  them¬ 
selves  by  petty  occupations.  Any  amount  of  booty  was  brought 
into  the  Setch  and  w'as  divided  equally  among  the  Kossaki :  but 
it  was  their  owm  business  whether  to  keep  the  things  or  to  let 
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them  go  into  the  hands  of  shop  and  bar-keepers.  Superb  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Eastern  art  and  manufacture  were  most  joyfully 
exchanged  for  tobacco  or  “horilka”  at  home,  when  the  intervals 
of  peace  lasted  too  many  months.  (“Horilka  ”  is  a  South-Eussian 
word  for  “vodka,”  which  is  a  grain  spirit.) 

Drinking  was  a  formidable  item  of  life  in  the  Setch,  but  not 
outside  it ;  in  war  it  was  a  crime.  At  home  it  was  allowed  to 
any  extent  :  drinking  was  part  of  the  merriment,  of  the  wild 
exuberance  of  life,  of  men  who  had  two  treasures — freedom  and 
comradeship. 

It  was  a  quaint  sight,  the  Setch.  Those  long,  plain,  thatched 
huts,  on  the  huge  flat  grounds,  with  cannons  here  and  there; 
everywhere,  whether  in  this  clean  part  of  the  Setch  or  in  the 
ring  of  commercial  suburbs,  groups  of  independent  Kossaki 
philosophers  enjoying  the  day-long  idleness,  silently  admiring 
the  river  and  the  skies  and  the  steppes,  or  singing  great  songs, 
or  playing  string  instruments,  smoking  their  pipes,  drinking  and 
joking,  or  dancing  so  vigorously  that  the  ground  trembled  under 
the  stamping  of  their  top-boots. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  individuals  who  formed 
these  masses  wore  all  the  same  kind  of  dress.  A  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  variety  pervaded  the  groups.  ...  A  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  the  latter  as  “wide  as  the  Black  Sea,”  and  the  more 
folds  the  smarter ;  these  were  soaked  in  fish-oil  when  new,  and 
dried  :  they  were  then  worn  till  they  fell  to  pieces ;  ver\'  fre¬ 
quently  a  splendid  coat  of  the  best  possible  cloth  with  gold 
embroidery,  purposely  smeared  with  tar,  to  show  their  contempt 
for  bare-faced  vanity;  occasionally  a  fur  coat,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a  hot  summer,  a  favourite  astrachan  cap ;  top-boots  in  all 
imaginable  colours;  pieces  of  silk  instead  of  stockings,  but  some¬ 
times  the  feet  were  bare  and  acquired  all  the  virtues  of  leather 
itself.  Here  and  there  bare  back  and  shoulders,  wdth  strips  of 
luxurious  robes  thrown  carelessly  over  them,  or  even  a  woman’s 
jacket  that  had  got  to  the  Setch  in  the  pell-mell  of  things.  .  .  . 
But  always  a  most  artistic  assortment  of  arms  :  it  was  the 
ambition  of  each  Kossak  to  have  his  sabre,  not  only  sharp 
enough  to  cut  the  enemy  in  two,  but  to  have  it  of  a  perfect 
finish  :  there  was  fine  silver  work  on  pistols,  harness,  rifles,  and 
even  on  pipes.  A  Kossak  called  his  sabre  his  “sister”  or  his 
“sweetheart,”  and  never  used  it  against  the  Tartars  or  Turks. 
It  w’as  “too  good  for  them.”  But  he  had  such  a  lot  of  other 
weapons  that  the  Kossatchestvo  excelled  in  this  respect  the  con¬ 
temporary  armies  of  the  West  :  each  man  was  supplied  with  a 
rifle,  a  spear,  a  sabre,  and  three  or  four  pistols;  frequently  also 
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he  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  an  axe,  a  dagger,  and  a  “nagaika  ” 
(a  whip,  which  is  still  famous). 

Finally,  the  unique  appearance  of  the  Kossak  was  completed 
by  his  hair  :  he  wore  a  moustache,  and  just  one  wisp  on  the 
crown  of  his  shaven  head,  which  was  called  “choob”;  both  the 
choob  and  the  moustache  were  points  of  ambition,  the  proper 
way  being  to  wear  them  so  long  that  they  could  be  w’ound  round 
the  ears  out  of  the  way. 

At  least  once  a  year  all  the  Little  Russian  Kossatchestvo 
assembled  for  the  Rada,  the  general  council.  A  few  days  before¬ 
hand  the  signal  for  assembly  was  given  from  the  Setch.  Cannons 
were  fired;  the  neighbouring  villages  heard  the  reports,  and 
the  order  was  passed  on  to  the  furthest  settlements  of  the 
Village  Kossaki.  The  council  opened  with  a  church  service, 
which  lasted  a  whole  morning,  as  the  Kossaki  were  very  devout 
and  had  faith  in  all  the  old  traditions  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  next 
came  the  mid-day  meal,  after  which  the  sound  of  cymbals  called 
to  the  large  square  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  amongst  whom 
there  were  frequently  foreign  delegates,  sent  by  their  States 
to  plead  for  their  interests.  The  chiefs  appeared  with  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  their  power  :  the  ataman  carried  a  large  mace,  the  judge 
a  silver  seal,  the  scribe  a  pen  and  inkpot,  and  the  hut  bosses 
their  canes.  All  of  them  bowed  to  the  assembly,  and  took  up 
their  positions  in  the  enormous  circle  formed  by  the  crowds. 
The  roofs  of  the  kureni  all  around  were  covered  by  Kossaki. 
Then  the  discussions  began.  Anyone  who  thought  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  came  to  the  centre  of  the  empty  space  and  delivered 
his  oration.  If  it  was  the  business  of  electing  the  heads  of  the 
hundreds  and  the  colonels  for  war,  no  time  was  wasted ;  the 
majority  decided  and  the  chiefs  never  interfered  to  alter  any 
decision.  But  when  it  was  the  question  of  electing  the  chiefs 
themselves,  all  those  who  were  nominated  had  to  withdraw  and 
wait  in  the  huts.  After  the  elections  the  chosen  men  were  called 
for  and  led  back  to  the  square.  Tt  was  etiquette  to  decline  the 
honour,  and  the  men  actually  struggled  and  kicked  against  being 
led  out ;  but  after  much  pulling  and  pushing,  and  many  energetic 
expressions,  which  all  meant  that  the  men  were  really  wanted 
and  had  to  come,  they  were  at  last  brought  into  the  square. 
Standing  there  they  bowed  and  thanked  the  people,  after  which 
the  eldest  Kossaki  smeared  their  faces  with  tar  and  mud,  in 
order  “that  they  should  not  give  themselves  airs.”  Once  elected, 
a  man  kept  his  post  for  a  year,  when  he  had  to  present  a  report ; 
and  it  occasionallv  happened  that  the  Kossatchestvo  hanged  the 
man  if  not  satisfied  with  his  work.  Only  the  “Ffetman  of 
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Little  Russia  and  the  Kossatchestvo  ”  was  elected  for  life,  and 
usually  died  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Rada  decided,  not  only  questions  of  war  or  peace  and  of 
political  alliances,  but  also  important  home  affairs,  such  as  a 
fair  distribution  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  salt-mining  districts  be- 
tw^een  the  Village  Kossaki  every  year ;  and  executions  of  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  the  Kossatchestvo.  These  laws  were  never 
written  :  the  Kossaki  used  to  say  that  writing  them  would  only 
create  muddles,  and  that  it  was  very  easy  to  remember  the  laws 
if  one  w’as  willing  enough  to  obey  them.  If  not,  one  was  free 
to  leave  at  any  time.  While  in  the  Setch,  a  man  was  expected 
to  remember  the  following  : — 

That  for  the  first  and  smallest  theft  he  w'ould  be  hanged. 

That  for  deserting  his  post  at  war  he  w’ould  be  shot. 

That  for  the  first  drink  outside  the  Setch,  when  at  war,  he 
would  be  drowned  or  shot. 

That  for  bringing  into  the  regions  of  the  Setch  a  woman 
he  would  be  hanged. 

That  for  assaulting  a  woman  anywhere  he  would  be  hanged. 

That  for  any  other  offence  against  the  moral  purity  of  the 
Setch  he  would  be  hanged. 

Minor  offences,  such  as  quarrelling  or  not  paying  debts,  were 
punished  by  breaking  arms  and  legs.  Homicide  was  punished 
by  burying  the  criminal  alive,  with  the  coffin  of  the  victim  on 
the  top  of  him.  Not  very  lenient  laws !  And  yet  these  men 
called  themselves,  and  were,  free,  because  they  made  the  laws 
themselves. 

But  a  Kossak  condemned  to  death  was  allowed  to  go  and  live 
elsewhere  if  he  could  hear  of  a  girl  willing  to  marry  him.  This 
sometimes  occurred,  but  it  also  happened  more  than  once  that 
the  man  found  the  girl  that  turned  up  in  the  name  of  mercy 
not  beautiful  enough,  and  thought  death  sweeter. 

The  Kossaki’s  contempt  for  suffering  and  indifference  towards 
death  were  marvellous.  One  of  their  famous  leaders  ended  his 
career  in  Constantinople.  He  was  old,  and  was  caught  by  the 
Turks  and  hung  on  an  iron  hook  by  a  rib,  in  order  that  the 
population  could  see  his  slow  death,  and  enjoy  it.  .  .  .  But  it 
turned  out  to  be  much  too  slow  and  much  less  of  an  enjoyment 
than  they  expected  :  the  old  colonel  never  fainted  and  never 
gave  in  for  a  moment,  turning  round  and  swinging  on  his  hook. 

*’  For  two  whole  days  and  two  nights  he  kept  on  abusing  and 
cnrsinji  the  Turks  :  their  creed,  their  politics,  their  customs, 
until  they  could  not  bear  it  any  longer  and  shot  him  dead.  .  .  . 

If  to  this  abilitv  to  display  such  phvsical  courage  we  add  mar¬ 
vellous  honesty,  generositv,  comradeship,  ingenuity,  good  nature. 
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morality,  humour,  and  their  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  we 
hnd  that  the  existence  of  the  Kossatchestvo  was  even  a  more 
complicated  thing  than  life  is  everywhere ;  because,  although 
they  were  an  easy-going  sort  of  people  in  some  ways,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  regards  laziness  and  drink,  they  all  the  same  lived  up 
to  a  combination  of  social  and  moral  ideals  which  stood  almost 
unrivalled  in  European  history. 

It  was  a  quaint  fact  that  many  of  the  Kossaki,  when  growing 
too  old  for  war,  instead  of  retiring  from  the  Setch  to  the  villages, 
used  to  go  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  peaceful  shelter 
of  monasteries.  This  was  done  without  any  gloomy  feelings, 
but  with  the  usual  open  heart  of  a  Kossak,  and  with  his  usual 
jollity  :  loads  of  food,  and  especially  drink,  were  provided  for 
the  occasion,  and  anyone  who  cared  could  see  the  old  chap  off. 
He  mounted  his  favourite  horse  and  opened  a  procession  of  several 
hundred  men,  who  without  any  hurry  moved  towards  some 
chosen  monastery,  sometimes  two  or  three  days’  journey  off. 
In  the  course  of  that  time  the  heartiest  merrymaking  was  going 
on,  until  all  that  singing,  drinking,  and  dancing  crowd 
approached  the  gates  of  the  quiet  resort.  .  .  .  The  gates  were 
opened  half-way  by  one  of  the  monks  : 

“Who’s  there?” 

“Kossak.  I  am  come  to  pray  for  my  sinful  soul.”  And  an 
absolutely  new  kind  of  wwld  swallowed  up  the  old  fellow.  They 
were  never  rejected  and  sent  away ;  and  that  shows  that  the 
flexible  Eussian  nature,  perfectly  able  to  fit  in  with  new  sur¬ 
roundings,  was  still  there. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  organised 
revolt  of  the  whole  Kossatchestvo  against  Poland  took  place. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  clever  and  educated  man,  Bogdan 
Hmelnitzki,  one  of  their  former  colonels,  the  Kossaki  claimed 
the  freedom  of  all  Eussian  churches  in  the  south-w'est  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  population  from  the  economic  tyranny  of 
the  Jews,  the  horrible  rule  of  the  Polish  landlords  and  officials. 
But  the  Polish  oligarchy  felt  nothing  but  hatred  tow’ards  the 
Kossatchestvo,  towards  the  miserably  ignorant  Eussian  clergy, 
and  towards  their  own  slaves,  wffio  dared  to  revolt. 

Bloodshed  began.  Neither  of  the  sides  needed  instruction  in 
cruelty.  Hmelnitzki  w^as  not  a  careless  leader  of  a  disorderly 
insurrection.  He  roused  all  the  south,  even  the  Caucasians,  and 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Tartars.  The  power  of  Poland  was 
broken;  in  fact,  if  the  Eussians  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  at  the  right  moment,  Poland  would  have  been  con¬ 
quered  entirely.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost.  However,  the 
revolt  cost  too  much  blood.  The  Tartars  turned  traitors; 
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Hmelnitzki,  in  pity  for  his  people,  offered  the  annexation  of  all 
Little  Eussia  and  the  Kossatchestvo  to  Moscow.  After  much 
reluctance  the  otter  was  accepted ;  and  it  was  officially  arranged 
that  the  Kossatchestvo  would  retain  its  self-government  and  its 
influence  in  the  country,  “under  the  guardianship  of  Moscow.” 
The  new  status  was  one  of  deception.  The  old  struggles  went 
on.  The  Tsar,  Peter  the  Great’s  father,  even  made  a  hurried 
alliance  with  Poland,  hoping  to  be  elected  king.  No  sooner  had 
Hmelnitzki  found  out  his  mistake  than  a  large  new  scheme  had 
to  be  undertaken,  as  he  hoped  to  create  an  independent  Kossak 
country.  His  death  stopped  any  progress  in  that  direction. 
Little  Eussia  remained  annexed  to  Moscow.  The  knot  remained 
tied  :  it  needed  Peter  the  Great  to  cut  that  knot ;  and  he  did  it 
in  his  Macedonian  w'ay.  Under  the  pretext  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  Kossatchestvo,  Peter  razed  the  Setch  to  the  ground. 

The  treachery  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  under 
Mazeppa,  a  Hetman  who  had  been  elected  under  pressure  from 
the  Eussian  Court — this  was  the  first  instance  of  a  Hetman  who 
was  not  freely  chosen  at  the  Setch.  Mazeppa,  one  of  the 
Eussian  gentry  brought  up  at  the  Polish  Court,  was  never  a 
true  Kossak  at  heart.  A  man  of  great  cunning  and  ambition, 
one  \vho  used  his  personal  fascination  for  his  private  purposes, 
he  certainly  could  not  attain  popularity  among  the  Kossaki ; 
but  he  managed  to  mislead  even  the  clear  mind  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  refused  to  believe  that  he  w'as  false,  and  several 
honest  Kossaki  lost  their  heads  for  “spreading  false  rumours” 
about  him.  Mazeppa  led  Peter  to  believe  that  the  Kossatchestvo 
was  ready  to  revolt  at  any  moment,  and  was  kept  in  subordina¬ 
tion  only  through  his  ability.  He  tried  to  lessen  its  numbers  in 
every  possible  way,  and  to  nourish  party  strife  among  the  men. 
Peter  built  fortresses  and  towns  quite  close  to  the  Setch,  used 
their  regiments  for  his  wars  in  the  north,  and  also  for  his  enor¬ 
mous  engineering  works.  Those  were  hard  times  for  the 
Kossatchestvo.  They  hated  Mazeppa,  as  a  Polish  lord,  and  as 
the  official  Eussian  leader.  But  in  spite  of  this,  he  succeeded  in 
sitting  on  the  fence  for  some  twenty  years  ;  then  when  he  saw 
Charles  XTT.  of  Sweden  approaching  and  menacing  Eussia,  that 
was  cracking  and  moaning  in  the  hands  of  her  builder,  he  decided 
to  run  the  risk  of  joining  the  invader  with  only  four  thousand 
men.  Just  at  that  moment  Peter  entrusted  him  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  Kossak  cavalry,  and  was  furious  to  find  his 
castle  empty,  as  the  Hetman,  after  pretending  for  two  days  that 
he  was  ill  and  dving,  had  fled  in  haste  to  avoid  the  Tsar’s 
messengers.  But  Mazeppa’s  game  was  lost.  Tf  all  the 
Kossatchestvo  had  joined  the  Swedes,  Peter  would  never  have 
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won  the  epoch-making  battle  of  Poltava.  But  he  beat  the  Swedes 
hollow  with  his  newly-trained  regiments,  because  the  bulk  of 
the  Kossatchestvo  remained  neutral.  Charles,  still  a  hero,  and 
Mazeppa,  now  a  discovered  coward,  fled  to  Turkey,  where 
Mazeppa  soon  died. 

The  Little  Eussians  never  liked  the  idea  of  being  under  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  north,  and  they  did  not  favour  the  scheming 
of  Peter.  Yet  they  remained  quiet  when  they  had  the  chance 
of  siding  with  a  strong  enemy,  Charles,  who  w'ent  about  promis¬ 
ing  peace  and  freedom.  By  instinct,  friendship  with  Eussia 
was  kept  up ;  this  being  due  to  the  identity  of  their  creed  with 
that  of  the  Eussians,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  hated  Mazeppa. 
But  neutrality  was  not  appreciated;  on  the  contrary,  all  Kossaks 
suffered  for  the  treachery  of  their  official  chief.  The  Kossatchestvo 
was  deprived  of  all  that  it  loved  and  honoured  ;  the  Setch  was 
bombarded  and  ruined.  The  inhabitants  w^ere  partly  turned  into 
ploughmen  and  partly  sent  to  the  Far  East.  Some  fled  to 
Turkey,  where  they  remained  Turkish  subjects  between  the 
years  1709  and  1734.  Only  the  registered  regiments  of  the 
Village  Kossaki  w’ere  left  to  fight  for  the  Tsar  when  told  to  do 
so,  but  no  more  under  elected  leaders.  In  1734  the  “Turkish” 
Kossaki  were  w’anted,  and  invited  back,  to  be  Eussian  subjects. 
Once  again  a  Setch  appeared,  but  under  appointed  Hetmans. 
Under  Elizabeth  the  Kossatchestvo  again  seemed  to  gain  ground, 
as  the  Hetman  was  a  personal  favourite  of  the  Tsaritza.  After 
this  each  new  reign  brought  more  limitations  with  it.  Catherine 
finally  reorganised  the  remnants  of  the  great  institution.  The 
Crimea  having  just  been  conquered,  the  Kossaki  were  no  more 
needed  as  outposts  in  the  south,  and  Potemkin  was  sent  to  wdpe 
away  the  Setch ;  those  who  resisted  w’ere  sent  to  monasteries ; 
the  Hetman  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Little  Eussia, 
and  the  already  existing  distinctions  betw’een  the  rich  and  the 
poor  w’ere  encouraged  in  many  w'ays.  The  lands  of  the  Kossaki, 
together  with  their  wnrking  population,  w’ere  given  as  imperial 
presents  to  eminent  courtiers.  The  new^  Kossak  nobility  re¬ 
ceived  land  and  serfs.  Serfdom  appeared  in  the  very  districts 
where  formerly  famous  lenders  shared  with  the  youngest 
Kossaki  their  booty,  their  simple  meals,  and  sim])ler  joys — their 
very  lives,  for  the  sake  of  TTnity,  Creed,  and  Freedom. 

What  is  now  left  of  the  Kossatchestvo  can  hardly  show  what 
it  once  had  been,  before  it  was  mangled  past  all  recognition  and 
then  for  ever  subdued. 


N.  Jarintzoff. 


IN  A  FIELD. 


In  a  field,  not  very  far  as  birds  would  fly  from  Mexico  the  capital, 

I  met  Prisciliano  ploughing  with  a  wooden  plough.  He  came 
towards  me,  white  against  the  greyish  sky,  and  in  the  evening  wind 
his  large,  white  drawers  flapped  like  sails.  He  did  not  hurry, 
though  the  darkness  was  approaching.  Then  I  saw  that  he  was 
middle-aged,  a  weather-beaten  man;  he  smiled. 

“Very  good  night,”  I  saifl. 

“That  you  may  pass  it  well.”  He  stood  there,  leaning  on  the 
plough,  and  with  an  undecided  look.  He  did  not  speak,  but  studied 
me  as  thoroughly  as  if  he  were  a  child. 

And  his  intentions  seemed  to  be  pacific. 

“Senor,”  he  said,  “I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  play  the  flute. 

1  have  one.”  He  removed  his  large  hat  carefully,  and  from  the 
inside  he  produced  this  instrument.  “It  will  be  good  if  you  can 
play,”  quoth  he. 

So  primitive  a  thing  it  was  that,  as  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  I 
wondered  how  it  could  produce  coherent  music. 

“With  permission,”  said  Prisciliano,  as  he  sat  him  down  upon  a 
rock.  He  put  the  huge  sombrero  on  his  head  again,  so  that  I 
who  was  standing  over  him  could  not  observe  his  face.  He  sat 
there  very  patiently.  How  could  I  disappoint  him? 

Looking  up  and  down  the  long,  grey  road  I  saw  no  possible 
suplentc.  These  in  Mexico  are  people  who  will  do  things  for  you 
when  you  happen  to  be  incapacitated.  All  the  deputies,  for  instance, 
have  suplentes,  who  sit  in  the  Chamber,  legislating  when  the 
deputies  are  sick.  The  road  was  edged  with  trees  that  fluttered 
in  the  wind. 

“It  is  a  pretty  flute,”  said  I. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Prisciliano.  He  clasped  his  knees  and  slowly  see¬ 
sawed  on  the  rock.  Then  presently  he  took  his  hat  off,  fumbled  in 
it  till  he  found  some  cigarettes,  and  reached  a  packet  up  to  me. 
“Perhaps  before  you  start  to  play?”  he  said.  From  his  expression 
one  would  have  imagined  that  I  had  already  played  to  him  for 
several  hours.  I  sat  down  at  his  side,  and  while  he  held  his  useful 
hat  against  the  wind  I  lit  my  cigarette.  “With  your  permission” 
— he  had  borrowed  it  to  light  his  own,  and  then  he  put  it  back 
between  my  lips.  For  some  few  minutes  we  said  nothing,  but  there 
was  a  pleasant  music  in  the  trees. 

“You  have  been  living  here,”  I  asked,  “a  long  time?”  He  was 
so  completely  in  the  picture. 

“I  have  lived  here  always.  ...  I  am  Prisciliano  Guerra,  at  your 
orders.” 
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It  was  restful  to  gaze  out  across  the  wide,  brown  field  to  where 
the  mist  was  gathering.  Beyond,  there  rose  the  dead  volcano  with 
the  fingers  of  the  red-gold  sun  laid  on  the  snowy  peak  of  it.  And 
thus  it  was  as  if  a  blazing  torch  was  lifted  up  into  the  sky.  The 
shadows  underneath  it  were  as  tender  as  the  sky ;  they  knew  that  in 
a  little  moment  they  would  overwhelm  the  torch  and  all  its  bravery, 
as  Time  had  overwhelmed  that  other  blaze  of  the  volcano.  Very 
tender  were  the  shadows  as  they  closed  upon  the  mountain’s  glory. 

My  friend  expectorated.  “  You  are  thinking  that  one  cannot  live 
here  always,”  so  he  said,  “since  there  is  naught  that  happens.” 

“  But,  Prisciliano  !  ” 

“As  for  me,  I  do  not  care,”  he  said.  “It  does  not  touch  me.” 
And  he  let  a  smoky  column  rise  up  from  the  comer  of  his  mouth. 
It  did  not  live  long  in  the  wind. 

“At  all  events  to  stay  here  for  a  little  time,”  I  said,  “would  be 
delicious. 

“I  am  nothing,  nothing.” 

“  If  it  were  so  peaceful  everywhere  in  Mexico !  ”  I  said. 

“Ah!  well,”  observed  Prisciliano,  “the  pulque^  does  a  lot  of 
harm.” 

“It  was  the  revolution  I  was  thinking  of.” 

“What  revolution?  When?”  he  asked. 

“Madero’s — surely  you  have  heard  of  it?  For  months  it  has 
been  going  on,  all  over  Mexico.” 

“You  speak  the  truth?  A  revolution?  And  there  was  some 
killing,  tell  me?  It  is  sad,”  he  mused,  “yes,  very  sad  that  men 
will  not  be  satisfied.  You  do  not  know  the  village  over  there?” 
He  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  horizon.  “Pi/es,  I  have  heard 
things  .  .  .  and,  who  knows?  if  I  were  living  in  that  place  perhaps 
I  also  should  not  be  well  satisfied.  Who  knows?” 

“Madero  was  not  satisfied,”  I  said,  “with  Don  Porfirio.” 

He  scowled.  “But  Don  Porfirio,”  he  said,  “is  Don  Porfirio. 
.  .  .  And  what  succeeded?” 

“This  will  all  be  a  Eepublic  now,  with  free  elections  and - ” 

“What  did  he  do  with  Madero?  Ha!  I  see  him  hanging  from 
a  tree,  or  did  they  do  it  in  a  prison?  He  is  very  great,  our  Don 
Porfirio.  He  is  the  greatest  man  of  all  the  Eepublic.  Truly  he  is  a 
man.”  Prisciliano  gazed  at  me  with  some  defiance.  “Si,  senor,” 
he  said.  .  .  .  “But  it  is  cold.  I  am  detaining  you.” 

The  fiery  colour  had  all  vanished  from  the  dead  volcano.  Every¬ 
where  the  same  grey  mist  was  being  spread;  the  last  of  all  the 
flame  had  tried  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  windy  sky. 

(1)  An  alcoholic  liquor  which  is  got,  all  over  Mexico’s  high  central  plateau, 
from  a  cactus.  It  is  said  to  taste  like  sour  buttermilk,  and  certainly  it  smells 
like  nothing  else,  but  is  consumed  in  frightful  quantities.  Another  beverage, 
procured  in  certain  of  the  States  by  roasting  cactus  roots  and  leaves,  is  mescal. 
The  late  governor  of  Sinaloa  told  me  that  his  first  (and  last)  year  of  office  saw 
188  murders — the  total  population  is  296,701 — and  mescal  is  the  common  caii»“ 
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Prisciliano  rose.  “With  your  permission,”  he  remarked,  “and 
over  there  you  have  your  house.  But  it  is  cold,  is  it  not?” 

“Until  another  time,”  I  said.  “We  have  been  talking  much — 
and  we  have  had  no  music.” 

He  put  back  the  flute  inside  his  hat. 

“I  wish  I  could  have  played  for  you,”  I  said. 

“Many  times  I  thank  you,”  said  Prisciliano,  “for  when  there  is 
anyone  who  plays  to  me  I  am  more  pleased  than  any  drunkard. 
I  am  going.”  And  he  started  with  his  wooden  plough  and  as  if  he 
would  continue  all  the  night. 

He  travelled  down  the  field  with  even  steps,  apparently  not 
looking  to  the  left  or  right.  He  was  the  very  spirit  of  the  Indian 
race — indomitable,  persevering,  slow.  One  fancied  that  he  had  been 
ploughing  and  would  plough  for  ever,  and  that  if  this  wind  became 
the  voice  of  sirens  he  would  not  be  interrupted. 

Then  suddenly  he  stopped.  By  this  time  he  was  far  away,  but 
as  the  great  sombrero  moved  a  trifle  one  could  know  his  head  was 
sinking  forward.  Thus  he  stayed,  a  lonely  figure,  while  the  wind 
was  playing  with  his  flimsy  garments.  Against  the  sombre  back¬ 
ground  of  the  earth  and  air  he  was  a  motionless,  white  statue.  Yes, 
for  he  was  the  belated  statue  of  the  armies  of  the  soil,  that  have 
conferred  their  monuments  on  kings  and  captains. 

While  the  shadows,  like  a  flock  of  friendly  birds,  were  gathering 
about  him,  at  his  feet  and  on  his  shoulders,  he  remained  as  if  he 
were  oppressed  by  grievous  or  inextricable  thoughts.  And  then  he 
grasped  the  plough  once  more  and  strode  away  into  the  darkness. 

Henry  Baeulein. 
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Scenes  of  Revolutionary  Life  in  Russia. 

PART  II. 

IV. 

Vera  was  absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  planning  out  how  to  tell  her 
brother  all  she  had  to  tell,  and  yet  when  she  came  to  the  Cross 
Prison,  and  found  her  way  to  the  waiting-room  she  felt  strongly 
impressed  by  what  she  saw  there.  The  room  was  not  very  large, 
with  a  low  ceiling,  dimly  lit,  and  it  had  a  dirty,  gloomy  aspect. 
Benches  ran  along  the  walls,  and  opposite  the  entrance  there  was 
a  grating  with  counters  behind  it.  Men  stood  there,  and  the  public 
handed  them  parcels  and  bundles  of  all  descriptions  to  deliver  to 
the  prisoners.  A  large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  which 
was  paper  and  the  register  for  the  visitors  to  sign,  provided  a  place 
to  put  down  the  bundles  and  parcels. 

The  room  was  crammed — young  men  and  women  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  class,  students,  workmen,  women  with  children,  elderly  men 
and  women  were  there,  closely  packed  and  awaiting  their  turn. 
Vera  looked  rather  lost  when  she  sat  down  on  the  nearest  place 
she  could  secure  on  a  bench,  and  wondered  what  she  was  to  do  next. 

“This  is  your  first  visit?”  asked  a  lady  at  her  side.  “Let  me 
guide  you.  I  know  enough  of  the  place — I  wish  I  did  not.  My 
son  has  been  confined  here  for  two  months,  and  Heaven  knows 
when  he  will  be  out.  I  come  here  twice  a  week.  I  can  tell  you 
everything.  I  know  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  the  very  faces  of 
all  the  guards.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,”  said  Vera,  looking  into  the  careworn  face 
of  the  lady  and  feeling  attracted  by  her  mild  and  melancholy  blue 
eyes. 

She  accepted  the  kind  offer,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  her 
motherly  friend,  went  through  all  the  preliminary  formalities.  She 
wrote  her  name  in  the  register  and  the  name  of  the  prisoner  she 
had  come  to  visit,  delivered  the  parcels  for  Vladimir  at  the  counter, 
and  went  into  another  office  to  deposit  money  for  the  prisoner’s 
wants.  Having  done  that,  she  came  back  and  sat  on  the  bench, 
waiting  for  her  turn.  Her  name  on  the  visitors’  list  was  the  twenty- 
third,  and  she  would  probably  have  to  wait  rather  long,  as  there 
were  only  two  visiting  cells  into  which  the  prisoners  were  brought 
from  within,  where  they  could  receive  their  relatives  or  friends  as 
their  names  were  called  out.  Ten  minutes  was  the  time  allowed  to 
each  visitor,  but  when  the  number  of  visitors  was  large  the  ten 
minutes  were  reduced  to  six  or  to  five.  And  for  that  short  sight 
of  the  prisoner  his  relations  or  friends  waited  two  hours,  or  even 
three. 
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Vera  was  impressed  by  the  friendliness  and  affection  that  seemed 
to  unite  all  the  people  in  the  waiting-room.  Generally  people  who 
are  waiting  for  their  turn  are  not  over  gentle  to  those  who  come 
before  them,  or  snatch  a  place  they  would  like  to  get  or  keep  for 
themselves.  The  people  in  railway  carriages  or  those  waiting  at 
booking  offices  of  all  kinds  are  as  a  rule  the  opposite  of  generous 
and  considerate.  But  here  all  seemed  to  be  a  united  family  helping 
each  other. 

“Visitor  for  Ivanoff !  ”  called  the  guard  in  an  impassive  dull  voice. 
And,  as  nobody  answered,  several  of  the  young  girls  present  looked 
round  the  room  for  the  one  who  was  called — it  was  a  workman's 
wife,  a  young  woman  quite  lost  in  these  strange  surroundings.  They 
helped  her  to  hurry — not  to  lose  the  precious  moments,  told  her  to 
leave  her  children  to  their  care.  And  so  it  was  with  all  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  people  in  the  room,  especially  from  the  lower  class.  They  had 
every  kindness  and  assistance  from  the  others.  Vera  noticed  especi¬ 
ally  one  of  the  young  girls  among  those  who  were  helpful.  She 
seemed  quite  at  home  in  the  place,  knew  all  the  people,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  every  one.  Her  dress  betrayed  the  utmost  disregard 
for  appearances,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  her  hair  falling  down. 
She  looked  at  first  rather  plain,  with  her  colourless  face  and 
irregular  features;  but  then  she  smiled,  and  the  whole  face  was  lit 
up  by  genuine  kindness,  which  gave  it  a  peculiar  charm.  Vera, 
from  some  unconscious  comparison,  called  her  inwardly  “Louise 
Michel,”  and  watched  her  doings  with  interest.  After  a  while 
“  Louise  Michel  ”  approached  her. 

“  Are  you  the  visitor  for  Almazoff  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“Yes;  I  am  his  sister.” 

“Will  you  please  step  aside  with  me?  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
But  wait  a  moment.  I  must  first  deposit  money  for  a  comrade. 
1  am  the  treasurer  of  our  ‘  helping  fund.’  ” 

She  disappeared  for  a  moment  into  the  office  next  door.  Now  Vera 
understood  why  she  knew  all  the  people  and  why,  though  so  modestly 
attired,  she  was  continually  taking  bank-notes  out  of  her  bag  and 
having  them  changed  at  the  counter.  She  came  back  to  Vera, 
who  was  becoming  used  to  meeting  strangers  who  knew  more  about 
Vladimir  than  she  did,  and  were  in  some  way  concerned  about  him. 
Here  was  probably  another  of  his  companions.  She  followed  “  Louise 
Michel  ”  into  a  corner  near  the  window,  where  they  could  talk  in  a 
low  voice  without  being  heard. 

“You  must  convey  to  your  brother  an  important  message,”  said 
“Louise  Michel.”  “A  comrade  who  was  arrested  before  him  and 
who  is  confined  here  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  traitor.  It  is  very 
sad,  of  course,  but  such  things  happen.  Your  brother  must  be 
cautioned,  as  he  probably  communicates  with  him.  You  know,  I 
daresay,  about  the  ‘  knocking  system  ’ — like  telegraphing.  He  must 
beware  of  him.” 

“But  how  am  I  to  tell  him?”  asked  Vera  in  despair.  She  felt 
giddy  thinking  of  all  the  messages  she  had  to  impart  to  Vladimir. 
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“Just  tell  him  Audrey  is  dead;  he  will  know  what  it  means.” 

“Well,  I  will  do  it.” 

“Visitor  for  Almazoff !  ”  called  the  guard,  and  Vera  rushed  ^’O  him, 
with  her  heart  beating  violently.  The  long-expected  moment  had 
arrived.  She  did  her  utmost  to  master  her  nervousness,  but,  follow¬ 
ing  the  guard  through  a  narrow  passage,  she  felt  a  total  blank  in 
her  memory.  What  was  she  to  say,  to  ask?  She  knew  only  that 
she  was  to  see  Vladimir  in  a  moment,  and  that  was  an  overpower¬ 
ing  feeling  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 

A  square  cell — more  like  a  large  cage  with  iron  gratings  instead 
of  walls  and  communicating  with  more  cells  of  the  same  kind,  all 
opening  into  a  passage.  Vera  hardly  knew  how  she  was  ushered 
there.  She  saw  a  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  third  chair  a  little  way 
off.  She  stood  all  trembling.  At  that  very  moment  the  door  from 
the  passage  opened,  and  she  saw  Vladimir.  Her  emotion  reached 
its  climax.  She  could  not  utter  a  sound,  and  fell  rather  than  sat 
down  on  the  chair  near  the  table.  Her  brother  approached  her. 
He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  held  it  for  a  moment;  then  he  took 
the  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  The  officer  who  came  in 
with  him  took  the  third  chair.  Vera  made  a  violent  effort  to  steady 
herself,  and  looked  into  Vladimir’s  face  to  see  how  he  was.  She 
noticed  no  change  whatever.  He  had  his  usual  quiet,  self-possessed 
look,  and  showed  no  sign  of  nervousness.  No  one  could  have  sus¬ 
pected  a  dangerous  revolutionary  leader  in  that  gentlemanly  young 
man,  whose  good  breeding  showed  in  his  very  tidy  and  even  elegant 
dress,  his  good  manners,  and  gentle  voice.  He  was  very  much  like 
his  sister — had  fair,  slightly  curling  hair,  clear  grey  eyes,  and  looked 
even  younger  than  he  was,  with  his  fair  complexion,  his  round  face, 
and  the  slight  down  on  his  upper  lip.  Very  white,  regular  teeth 
made  his  smile  attractive.  But  with  all  this  softness,  his  face 
revealed  strong  will,  and  his  eyes  had  a  flash  of  steel. 

“You  have  ten  minutes,”  said  the  officer  before  Vladimir  or  Vera 
had  said  a  word,  and  he  looked  at  his  watch.  “But  mind,  only 
family  interests.  No  politics.” 

Vladimir  looked  at  him  with  quiet  contempt,  but  did  not  answer 
a  word.  He  turned  to  Vera,  who  still  sat  silent,  trying  hard  to 
collect  her  wandering  thoughts. 

“How  is  mother?”  asked  Vladimir,  noting  his  sister’s  excitement, 
and  giving  her  time  to  recover. 

“Eager  to  know  about  you,”  answered  Vera,  and  began  talking 
very  fast.  She  was  so  afraid  the  time  would  be  over  before  she  had 
said  all  she  wished. 

“  .\nd  how  are  you  ?  ”  This  question  seemed  necessary  to  divert 
the  officer’s  attention. 

“  All  right.  I  get  the  food  I  want  and  have  some  books  from  the 
library.  That  will  do  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  how  are  all  our  people 
at  home?”  asked  Vladimir,  helping  Vera,  as  he  knew  she  would 
bring  messages. 

“  Well,  we  are  rather  in  trouble,”  she  answered,  encouraged  by 
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his  support.  “You  know  our  cousin’s  marriage  is  postponed  again. 
In  fact,  they  can’t  be  married  without  your  help.” 

“Why?  They  must  be  married  just  the  same.”  Vladimir  spoke 
in  a  resolute,  commanding  tone.  Vera  saw  that  he  knew  at  once 
what  she  was  talking  about. 

“But  they  have  nothing  to  depend  on,  you  know,”  she  said. 

“I  had  fixed  up  a  job  with  a  shipping  company  for  him — very 
good  salary.  So  they  need  not  worry.  Gregory  will  put  them  into 
communication,  as  those  shi])ping  people  don’t  know  for  whom  the 
arrangement  was  made.” 

Vera  had  already  enough  experience  to  understand  that  the 
shipping  company  meant  Finland,  and  Gregory  w'as  somebody  of 
Vladimir’s  staff,  who  knew  all  alK)ut  the  arms,  but  not  to  whom 
to  deliver  them.  It  is  all  specialised  labour  in  revolutionary  work, 
as  in  the  big  factories — each  one  attending  to  something  special,  to 
prevent  secrets  slipping  out. 

“I  hope  the  wedding  will  take  place  in  a  few  days,”  continued 
Vladimir.  “I  will  send  a  telegram  with  my  best  wishes.  The 
prison  authorities  will  not  prevent  me  from  doing  it,  I  hope?”  he 
added,  turning  to  the  officer  with  a  somewhat  ironical  smile. 

“You  may,  of  course,  if  it  does  not  allude  to  anything  beyond 
family  interests,”  answered  the  officer. 

Vera  was  glad.  She  had  no  need  to  speak  about  the  manifesto. 
He  would  prepare  it,  and  she  was  quite  confident  now  that  he  would 
manage  somehow^  to  let  his  friends  have  it. 

“And  tell  our  cousin,”  added  Vladimir,  “to  be  sure  to  invite  his 
neighbours  from  Sosnovka,  the  country  place  where  he  lived  last 
year.  They  expect  to  be  asked,  and  they  are  nice  guests  to  have.” 

Vera  understood  that  this  was  another  command.  Well,  Boris 
would  probably  know  whom  Vladimir  meant  by  the  “  Sosnovka 
neighbours  ”  evidently  eager  to  join  the  strike  and  the  fight.  Now 
everything  was  settled,  and  she  had  formal  orders  to  deliver  to 
Vladimir’s  staff  through  Boris  Saraoiloff. 

“Make  haste,”  warned  the  officer,  consulting  his  watch.  “There 
are  only  three  minutes  left.” 

“I  am  going,”  said  Vera,  and  got  up  from  her  chair.  “Mother 
will  tell  you  all  about  your  prospects  when  she  comes.  The  magis¬ 
trate  thinks  yon  will  be  soon  released ;  but  he  is  busy — the  Stepanoff 
case.  He  hasn’t  any  time  for  you  just  now.” 

“No  politics,  please,”  warned  the  officer. 

“I  must  wait  patiently,  I  expect,”  said  Vladimir.  “The  prison, 
after  all,  is  not  doing  me  much  harm.  I  can  stand  it  for  a  while.” 

They  looked  into  each  other’s  faces  and  knew  each  other’s  thoughts 
in  that  moment.  “Is  not  the  prison  the  safest  place  for  you  now?  ” 
said  Vera’s  look,  and  Vladimir’s  answered,  “Yes,  it  is.” 

“Oh,  there  is  another  piece  of  news  for  you — rather  a  sad  one,” 
said  Vera,  thinking  of  “Louise  Michel’s”  message.  “I  hear  Audrey 
is  dead.” 
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“Androy?  Are  you  sure?”  Vladimir  looked  greatly  disturbed 
by  that  news. 

“Quite.  I  have  seen  one  of  the  family  who  told  me.” 

“  How  sad !  How  very  sad  1  ”  repeated  Vladimir,  pretending  to 
be  afflicted  and  not  indignant  or  annoyed,  as  he  was  in  reality. 

“Your  time  is  up,”  said  the  officer,  and  Vera  said  good-bye  to 
the  prisoner.  Shaking  hands  with  him,  she  felt  a  tiny  roll  of  paper 
slipping  out  of  his  palm  into  hers.  She  could  hold  it  between  her 
fingers.  Trying  to  master  her  emotion,  she  left  the  cell  without 
another  look  at  her  brother,  who  was  led  away  at  the  same  moment 
by  the  guards  standing  at  the  door.  Vera  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  her  visit :  she  had  found  her  brother  in  very  good 
spirits,  and  had  received  all  his  orders  needed  by  the  people,  who 
would  act  on  his  directions,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  prisoner  in  the 
enemy’s  hands. 


V. 

“Vera  Ivanovna,  how  do  you  do?  So  glad  to  see  you.  I  hope 
your  brother  is  out  of  trouble.  Isn’t  he?  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  But  I’m 
sure  he  did  not  take  part  in  anything  serious.  How  could  he? 
Always  so  busy  with  his  scientific  work.  And  then,  he  is  not  the 
revolutionary  sort.  Not  he,  not  Almazofi.  He  wouldn’t  hurt  a  fly. 
Trust  an  old  actor  to  know  what  stufi  a  man  is  made  of.  ...”  Vera 
tried  to  get  rid  of  the  talkative  old  man,  who  stood  in  her  way  in 
the  narrow  passage  leading  from  the  stage  door  to  the  stage  and  the 
dressing-rooms.  She  felt  quite  at  home  in  the  “Eussian  Theatre,” 
being  a  friend  of  the  director  and  his  wife,  the  leading  actress,  called 
Madame  Lidina.  Vera  dropped  in  occasionally,  not  only  to  attend 
the  performances,  but  for  a  talk  with  her  friends.  Now  she  was 
anxious  to  find  Boris,  who  acted  as  a  super,  thus  earning  money  he 
could  not  obtain  from  lessons — the  ordinary  source  of  living  for 
students — in  those  troubled  times.  And  being  even  a  super  in  the 
“  Russian  Theatre  ”  was  rather  a  pleasure,  as  this  house  sided  with 
the  advanced  social  movement.  There  plays  were  produced  over 
which  they  had  regular  fights  with  the  censor  before  being  allowed 
to  play  them ;  and  the  performances  often  turned  into  political  mani¬ 
festations.  The  public  came  with  more  interest  in  politics  than  in 
art,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  All  allusions  to  the  present  state 
of  things  were  given  with  the  strongest  emphasis,  and  mad  cheering 
and  applauding  would  follow,  no  matter  whether  the  play  had  artistic 
or  literary  merits  or  not.  All  that  the  public  wanted  was  occasion 
to  give  vent  to  its  feelings.  The  “  Russian  Theatre  ”  gave  such 
occasions  in  every  new  play  it  produced,  and  the  house  was  always 
thronged  by  a  sympathetic  audience. 

Behind  the  scenes  also  there  was  always  much  life  and  animation. 
In  the  dressing-room  of  Madame  Lidina  there  was  continually  a  sort 
of  club,  wliere  the  visitors  discussed  the  political  news,  Madame 
Lidina  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  She  would  dis- 
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appear  for  a  time  into  the  next  room,  where  her  maid  waited  for  her, 
to  dress  for  the  stage.  Having  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible,  she 
came  back  and  continued  arguing.  This  evidently  seemed  to  her 
more  important  than  her  acting. 

And  long  after  the  play  people  remained  there;  new  friends, 
journalists  and  artists,  would  join  them.  The  younger  people, 
students  and  young  girls,  formed  a  sympathetic  group  around  them. 
And  during  the  day,  when  the  rehearsals  were  in  progress  on  the 
stage,  the  theatre  was  used  for  meetings  of  all  sorts  of  committees 
to  which  Madame  Lidina  belonged,  or  meetings  of  literary  unions 
and  societies  with  advanced  political  views,  of  which  Madame 
Lidina  was  an  active  member.  The  “  Russian  Theatre  ”  had  become 
a  sort  of  political  club,  and  this  accounted  for  its  popularity  during  a 
dull  season  for  the  ordinary  theatres. 

Vera,  like  everyone  else,  looked  upon  the  “  Russian  Theatre  ”  as 
a  place  to  meet  people  who  are  “in  the  movement.”  She  came  this 
evening  rather  late,  about  ten,  and  did  not  even  look  at  the  bill  to 
see  what  was  being  performed.  At  the  entrance  nobody  asked  her 
for  her  ticket,  as  she  was  known  to  be  a  friend,  not  a  paying  play¬ 
goer.  It  was  only  when,  in  her  search  for  Samoiloff  behind  the 
scenes,  she  met  him  wearing  a  Jacobin  bonnet  and  the  whole  costume 
of  a  Frenchman  of  the  year  1789,  that  she  thought  what  an  odd 
place  it  was  for  them  to  meet  in,  considering  the  news  she  had  to 
tell  him.  They  played  that  evening  a  German  play  translated  into 
Russian.  It  was  a  great  success,  the  scene  representing  Paris  the 
day  the  Bastille  was  taken.  Samoiloff  played  “  a  man  in  the  crowd,” 
and  had  to  join  in  a  chorus  that  sang  in  the  last  scene.  Vera  had 
just  time  to  take  him  aside  for  a  few  moments  before  the  curtain 
rose.  She  repeated  all  Vladimir  had  told  her  to  say.  Boris  listened 
silently.  His  face  showed  he  was  greatly  impressed. 

“  So  they  have  to  act  at  once,  carrying  out  the  plan  which  was 
conceived  and  prepared  by  the  man  imprisoned  for  a  slight  offence  ?  ” 

When  Boris  raised  his  eye’s  and  met  Vera’s  look  she  felt  sure  that 
Vladimir  would  be  obeyed. 

And  when,  half  an  hour  after  that,  a  wild  French  mob  rushed  on 
to  the  stage  shouting,  “  The  Bastille  is  taken  !  We  have  won  !  ”  and 
singing  the  Marseillaise  amidst  roars  of  cheers  from  the  audience, 
there  was  “  a  man  in  the  crowd  ”  who  took  his  part  rather  seriously. 

VI. 

“Could  I  see  the  school  inspector?”  asked  a  young  man  entering 
the  hall  of  a  modest  school  building  in  a  quiet  street,  deep  in  the 
distant  Vassily-Ostrov  part  of  the  town.  “I  want  some  information 
about  my  brother,  one  of  the  pupils  here.” 

“  Please  go  up  that  staircase.  You  will  find  his  office  on  the 
right,”  answered  the  hall-porter.  “Fedor  Stepanovitch  has  just 
come  back  from  the  school  committee  sitting,  where  he  had  to  give 
his  weekly  report,  and  there  is  nobody  with  him  now;  so  he  is  sure 
to  receive  you.” 
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The  hall-porter  was  a  good-natured,  talkative  man.  The  school 
was  a  municipal  one,  a  sort  of  grammar  school  for  hoys  of  the  lower 
class,  and  on  the  whole  the  rule  there  was  less  stringent  than  in 
the  Governmental  “gymnasiums,”  where  the  teachers  and  the 
officials,  from  the  haughty  director  down  to  the  rude  office  clerks 
and  the  insolent  body  of  the  guards  and  hall-porters,  were  showing 
off  their  autocratic  tendencies. 

The  hall-porter’s  information  proved  true.  The  inspector  was 
alone  in  the  office.  He  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  a  short  man  with 
a  quiet  impassive  face,  a  thin  fair  beard  and  pale  short-sighted 
eyes  looking  through  a  gold  pince-nez. 

“I  come  to  inquire  about  my  brother’s  conduct,”  said  the  visitor 
to  him  in  a  loud  voice  and,  following  Fedor  Stepanovitch ’s  invitation, 
approached  his  desk  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  opposite  him. 

“  What  is  your  brother’s  name  ?  ”  asked  the  inspector  in  a 
politely  impassive  tone. 

The  visitor  lowered  his  voice  : 

“Comrade  Gregory,”  he  said,  “I  have  a  message  for  you  from 
Verin.” 

The  inspector  did  not  start.  ’I’he  impassive  expression  of  his 
face  remained  unchanged. 

“  You  say ”  he  asked  without  committing  himself. 

lioris  Samoiloff — it  was  he  who  had  come  to  the  school  inspector 
on  Vladimir’s  errand — understood  that  his  cautious  fellow- 
conspirator  was  waiting  for  more  proofs  to  convince  him  he  had 
before  him  a  genuine  representative  of  the  revolutionary  staff,  and 
not  a  spy  in  disguise.  Boris  was  ready  to  give  him  that  proof. 
He  had  been  entrusted  with  the  pass-word  w'hich  “Comrade 
Gregory  ”  had  to  believe. 

“Three  birchtrees  under  the  window  of  Sophia  Perovska,”  '  he 
said,  and  stopped,  waiting  for  the  inspector’s  answer. 

Fedor  Stepanovitch,  or  “Comrade  Gregory,”  as  was  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  appellation,  lifted  at  last  his  mask  of  impassiveness.  He 
rose,  went  slowly  to  the  door,  made  sure  of  its  being  carefully  shut, 
and  returned  to  his  place  at  the  desk.  Having  just  come  back  from 
the  committee  meeting,  he  was  still  wearing  his  uniform,  a  blue 
frock  coat  with  large  brass  buttons,  and  anyone  uninitiated  to  the 
strange  complications  of  Russian  life  would  marvel  at  the  irony  of 
that  official  uniform,  a  sort  of  Governmental  livery,  worn  by  an 
active  member  of  the  revolutionary  body.  But,  of  course,  it  did 
not  strike  Boris  as  an  uncommon  sight,  used  as  he  was  to  deal  with 
“Comrades”  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society. 

“Well,  what  is  the  message?”  asked  Comrade  Gregory,  passing 
from  his  impassive  tone  to  a  business-like  one,  without  showing, 
however,  any  excitement.  He  felt  now  again  “on  duty,”  on  a 
different  one  from  his  school  work,  and  one  he  considered  much  more 

(1)  Sophia  Perovska  was  one  of  the  “executioners”  of  the  Emperor 
.Alexander  II.,  who  had  been  convicted  of  regicide  and  hanged. 
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important,  but  still  a  regular  duty  which  he  would  but  have 
betrayed  by  giving  way  to  any  impulsiveness. 

Boris  gave  him  just  the  amount  of  information  that  Comrade 
Gregory  needed  to  carry  out  his  part  of  work.  He  told  him  about 
Venn’s  arrest,  using  the  party  name  of  Vladimir.  Comrade 
Gregory  did  not  even  know  and  did  not  care  to  know  “Venn’s” 
real  name,  unnecessary  information  being  rather  an  uncomfortable 
item  in  case  of  an  inquisition  to  which  a  revolutionary  might  be  sub¬ 
jected  at  any  moment  of  his  unstable  career.  Verin  was  a  member 
of  the  C.C.  (central  committee) — that  he  had  to  know — and  his 
immediate  chief,  whose  orders  he  was  to  obey  without  flinching. 
All  the  rest  had  no  importance  and  no  interest  for  Comrade  Gregory, 
and  even  the  news  of  Venn’s  arrest  was  of  no  great  consequence 
to  him,  since  his  visitor  told  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  of 
stopping  the  work  on  hand,  the  factory  strike,  Verin  having  found 
the  means  of  conducting  the  whole  business  from  behind  the  dungeon 
locks.  That  also  was  far  from  being  unusual  in  the  revolutionary 
practice,  and  Comrade  Gregory  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  directions  given  to  him  without  indulging  in  any  sentimental 
considerations. 

“I  have  received  from  Verin  all  the  necessary  instructions,  and 
have  deciphered  them,”  said  Boris,  alluding  to  the  thin  slip  of  paper 
that  remained  in  Vera’s  hand  when  she  had  parted  with  her  brother 
on  her  first  visit  to  him  in  prison.  “The  part  that  concerns  you 
u  To  have  the  guns  sent  from  Finland  delivered  to  you  by 
the  customs  officials  on  the  Finnish  railway  station — you  have,  I 
understand,  private  instructions  how  to  manage  that — and  to 
pass  the  cargo  to  our  man,  who  will  be  present  at  the  station 
with  a  cart  to  drive  the  arms  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  As 
there  is  no  time  to  lose,  could  you,  please,  be  at  the  station 
to-night?  The  cargo  has  already  arrived  this  morning.  We  have 
been  informed  of  the  arrival.” 

“To-night,  at  nine,  I  will  be  at  the  station  and  pass  the  cargo 
to  your  man.  How  am  I  to  find  him  ?  ” 

“Call  the  carman  Ivan  on  .arriving  at  the  station.  He  will  be 
waiting  for  you.” 

“  All  right.” 

Not  a  word  more  was  exchanged  between  the  two  men,  their 
talk  having  lasted  just  long  enough  not  to  rouse  any  suspicion  in 
case  somebody  should  chance  to  enter  the  school-inspector’s  ofl&ce. 
Comrade  Gregory’s  part  was  finished  for  the  moment,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  changed  to  the  impenetrably  polite  inspector  Fedor  Stepano- 
vitch.  He  rose  to  see  his  visitor  oft,  and,  adding  in  a  loud  voice, 
“I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  your  brother’s  conduct,”  he  left  the 
office  in  his  company,  and  on  their  way  to  the  hall  they  passed 
the  big  recreation  room.  The  boys  were  just  rushing  into  it  from 
the  classes,  released  from  the  lessons  for  half  an  hour’s  rest  and 
^or  their  lunch  on  the  provisions  each  of  them  had  carried  from 
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home  in  a  small  basket.  They  respectfully  saluted  the  inspector 
on  his  passing  with  the  stranger.  Fedor  Stepanovitch  shook  hands 
with  his  visitor,  saw  him  depart  from  the  school,  and  returned  to  his 
office,  stopping  on  his  way  to  talk  school  business  with  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Listening  to  his  minute  orders  concerning  the  school 
discipline  and  the  interests  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  his  care, 
whoever  would  suspect  that  man  of  being  himself  a  submissive  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  an  unknown  young  revolutionary  chief  safely  locked  at 
that  hour  behind  the  heavy  prison  gates? 

At  the  end  of  that  short,  misty,  winter  day,  about  seven,  Fedor 
Stepanovitch  rang  the  entrance  bell  at  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant, 
Arhipoff,  the  purveyor  of  firewood  to  the  school,  a  man  combining 
his  business  with  intellectual  interests,  and  priding  himself  on  his 
association  with  highly  cultivated  people.  Fedor  Stepanovitch 
called  now  and  then  at  Arhipoff ’s,  being  interested  in  the  son  of 
the  merchant,  a  very  clever  and  open-minded  young  man,  whom 
he  hoped  to  enlist  some  day  in  the  revolutionary  ranks. 

“Nikolai  Petrovitch,”  he  said  to  Arhipoff,  who  rushed  to  the  hall 
to  greet  him,  “I  have  a  kindness  to  ask  you.  I  have  been  invited 
to  a  bear-hunt  by  a  landowner  some  distance  off  the  town.  To  reach 
the  place  I  shall  have  to-night  a  drive  of  several  hours  in  a  sledge, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  very  cold  in  my  coat,  which  is  just  all 
right  for  town  wear.  Do  you  think  you  could  spare  for  a  day  your 
big  travelling  fur  cloak  to  wrap  myself  in?  I  should  be  extremely 
obliged  to  you.” 

“Certainly,”  answered  the  merchant.  “You  shall  have  it,  and 
the  night  fur  cap,  too,  to  keep  your  head  warm.  But  what  a  pity 
you  have  to  be  out  of  town  just  to-night.  We  have  a  nice  company 
of  friends  coming  to  us  presently,  and  we  should  be  so  glad  of  your 
joining  it.” 

“I  wish  I  could  stay  wdth  you.  But  I  am  afraid  our  bear  would 
not  wait  for  the  hunters  another  day.  I  must  hurry  up  to  be  in 
time  for  the  start.  So  if  you  would  kindly  let  me  have  the  cloak  at 
once,  I  should  be  most  thankful  for  it.” 

When  Fedor  Stepanovitch  had  exchanged  his  ordinary  winter  coat 
for  the  wide  fur  cloak  of  the  merchant,  giving  magnificent  bulk  to 
his  short  and  thin  figure,  and  drawn  up  the  wide  fur  collar,  as  well 
as  pulled  over  his  ears  the  high  fur  cap,  he  looked  a  different  man. 
His  face  disappeared  in  the  thickness  of  the  furs  around  it.  Arhipoff 
laughed  looking  at  the  transfonnation. 

“  One  might  mistake  you  for  one  of  our  big-bellied  rich  merchants 
of  the  Gostiny-Dwor,”  i  he  candidly  said,  far  from  suspecting  that 
this  was  exactly  the  aim  his  learned  friend  had  in  view. 

When  Fedor  Stepanovitch  had  come  down  the  stairs  of  the  house, 
the  hall-porter  rushed  to  open  the  hall  door  for  him  obsequiously. 
He  thought  it  was  one  of  Arhipoff  ”s  business  friends  whom  he  had 


(1)  A  row  of  big  shops  in  iSt.  Petersburg. 
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not  noticed  entering  the  house.  Fedor  Stepanovitch  felt  glad  of  his 
mistake. 

At  nine  o’clock  sharp  he  drove  up  in  a  sledge  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Finland  railway  station.  He  saw  a  few  carts  standing  a  short 
distance  off,  all  waiting  to  be  hired  to  convey  goods  from  the  station. 
He  stepped  out  of  the  sledge. 

“Ivan!”  he  called  in  an  imperative  tone.  One  of  the  drivers 
moved  from  his  cart  and  came  up  to  him.  He  looked  an  ordinary 
peasant  in  his  sheep-skin  coat,  his  high  felt  boots,  and  his  fur 
mittens,  but  for  the  swift  gleam  in  his  fearless  eyes  which  might  show 
an  experienced  observer  that  this  man  was  different  from  what  he 
seemed,  and  had  probably  years  of  university  training  and  a  long 
experience  of  desperate  struggle  behind  him. 

“Here  I  am,  sir,”  he  said  demurely  to  the  imposing  person  in 
the  magnificent  fur,  addressing  him  as  his  master. 

“Come  with  me  to  the  Customs.  You  will  take  a  few  boxes  of 
goods  that  have  come  for  me  from  Finland,  and  bring  them  home  in 
your  cart.” 

This  was  said  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  hearing  of  the  railway  porters, 
who  had  gathered  round  the  grand-looking  gentleman,  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant  they  judged  him  to  be,  in  the  hope  of  an  extra  high  tip.  He 
was  show'n  to  the  Customs  in  a  most  obliging  way,  and,  arrived 
there,  he  generously  paid  off  his  guides — they  were  more  than  one,  by 
reason  of  his  splendid  attire — and  refused  their  further  services, 
saying  his  own  man  was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  goods  to  his  cart. 

The  large  room  of  the  Custom  House  was  nearly  empty.  No  train 
was  due  before  another  two  hours,  and  only  a  few  people  were 
present,  w'ho  had  come  for  goods  arrived  hy  previous  trains  and 
waiting  for  inspection  before  being  delivered  to  the  owners.  A  group 
of  Customs  officials  was  standing  and  chatting  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  After  a  swift  glance  at  all  the  faces,  Fedor  Stepanovitch 
approached  one  of  the  group,  a  man  with  reddish  moustaches  and 
short  hair  of  the  same  hue. 

“How  do  you  do,  Pavel  Semenovitch ? ”  he  addressed  him.  “You 
remember,  I  trust,  our  meeting  at  the  Ivanoffs’  last  week?” 

“Certainly,”  answered  the  man,  leaving  the  group  of  officials.  “1 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  again.” 

Fedor  Stepanovitch  felt  extremely  glad  he  had  at  once  recognised 
the  man  w'hose  description  he  was  given  by  his  informer.  No  need 
to  state  that  he  had  not  met  him  before,  and  that  the  name  of 
Ivanoff  had  been  only  invented  for  the  occasion.  There  had  been  a 
previous  arrangement  with  the  Customs  official  that  if  somebody 
came  to  him  with  that  sort  of  a  greeting  he  had  to  comply  with  his 
request.  Had  “Comrade  Gregory”  mistaken  someone  else  for  that 
serviceable  official  he  would  just  have  to  pretend  extreme  short¬ 
sightedness,  or  find  some  other  reason  to  account  for  his  blunder. 
But  as  that  did  not  happen.  He  was  the  more  pleased. 

Pavel  Semenovitch  Andreeff,  the  man  with  the  red  moustaches. 
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was  not  a  revolutionary;  he  simply  was  an  underpaid  official  in  the 
Customs,  who  had  a  large  family  to  support,  and  was  always  on  a 
hunt  after  additional  sums  he  was  in  need  of.  He  was,  moreover, 
not  over  scrupulous  in  accepting  bribes,  and  the  revolutionary  who 
had  the  “  frontier  service  ”  entrusted  to  him  found  it  comparatively 
easy  to  buy  him  over.  That  revolutionary  had  affiliates  on  all 
the  Russian  frontiers — the  western  ones  for  smuggling  in  cargoes 
of  prohibited  revolutionary  literature,  the  Finnish  for  arms  or  such¬ 
like  goods  that  had  been  brought  by  the  sea  route.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  help  of  the  Customs  officials  was  secured  by  means  of 
bribes,  which  also  was  the  case  with  Pavel  Semenovitch. 

When  Fedor  Stepanovitch  had  approached  him  with  the  password 
agreed  upon  for  that  occasion,  the  Customs  official  greeted  him  with 
genuine  pleasure.  He  knew  that  meant  immediate  profit.  And 
actually  when  they  had  taken  a  few  steps  together  away  from  the 
others,  apparently  indulging  in  a  talk  about  their  mutual  friend 
Ivanoff,  Fedor  Stepanovitch  shook  hands  with  the  official,  as  if  glad 
to  renew  their  pleasant  acquaintance,  and  this  time  Pavel  Semeno¬ 
vitch  had  a  folded  bank-note  left  in  his  hand.  He  had  experience 
enough  to  feel  by  the  thickness  of  the  crisp  paper  that  it  was  a 
hundred-rouble  note. 

“I  have  five  cases  of  earthenware  sent  to  me  from  Finland,”  said 
“Comrade  Gregory,”  keeping  up  his  rich  merchant  role.  “I  am 
quite  willing  to  pay  the  entrance  duty.  But  please  help  me  kindly 
to  pass  the  Customs  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  a  busy  man  and 
have  no  time  to  lose.” 

The  official  made  no  difficulties — it  was  understood  he  would  not. 
The  supposed  carman  Ivan  looked  up  the  cases  among  the  goods 
standing  about  in  the  Custom  House,  and  put  them  on  the  stand  for 
the  official  to  examine.  Ordered  by  his  supposed  master,  Ivan 
opened  the  further  one  of  the  cases,  and  the  “  merchant  ”  himself 
produced  an  earthenware  milk-jug  packed  on  the  top  of  the  case. 
That  was  judged  sufficient  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  goods  contained 
in  the  cases,  and  as  the  total  weight  of  the  five  cases  was  stated  on  the 
railway  certificate  accompanying  the  goods,  the  official  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  ponder  over  the  extremely  heavy  weight  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  earthenware.  Fedor  Stepanovitch  paid  the  duties — some 
twenty  or  thirty  roubles — and  the  cases  were  quickly  brought  away 
by  Ivan  and  a  porter  he  called  in,  and  loaded  on  the  cart.  Fedor 
Stepanovitch  shook  hands  with  the  “  friendly  ”  Customs  official,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  followed  Ivan  out  of  the 
Custom  House.  He  saw  the  cart  depart — not  before  he  had  loudly 
given  Ivan  some  imaginary  orders  for  “home,”  to  prevent  any  sus¬ 
picion  that  might  have  arisen  at  the  last  moment  among  the  railway 
hands  and  porters  standing  about,  and  then  called  up  a  sledge  driver 
and  drove  away  from  the  station,  giving  an  address  of  a  street  far 
away  from  his  own  place. 

Once  in  the  sledge  he  breathed  more  freely  from  relief  that  things 
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had  come  of?  so  smoothly.  It  was  an  extremely  risky  affair.  The 
least  unforeseen  circumstance,  an  official  not  concerned  in  the  game 
just  chancing  to  control  the  railway  certificate,  or  some  inspector 
coming  in  by  chance  to  the  Customs,  or  something  else  of  that  kind, 
and  he  would  have  been  caught  with  his  dangerous  cargo  and  would 
be  a  lost  man.  And,  even  more  than  for  himself,  he  was  happy  at 
his  success  for  the  cause.  His  comrades  had  the  arms — the  strike 
could  be  started. 

Arrived  at  the  place  where  he  had  directed  his  driver,  “Comrade 
Gregory  ’’  paid  him  off,  walked  up  the  street,  and  then  took  another 
ledge  and  drove  to  the  Arhipoffs. 

“Just  fancy!  ”  he  said,  entering  the  drawing-room,  where  a  cheer¬ 
ful  company  was  engaged  in  vivid  conversation,  and  shaking  hands 
with  the  host  and  his  family.  “The  hunt  has  been  postponed.  I 
found  a  wire  on  coming  home  that  I  had  not  to  go  to-night.  So 
I  thought  I  had  better  at  once  bring  you  back,  with  thanks,  your 
magnificent  fur  cloak,  and  spend  the  evening  with  you — if  you  care 
for  my  company.” 

“That’s  jolly!  We  are  so  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Arhipoff.  “It 
is  just  supper-time.  Come  to  the  dining-room  !  ” 

Fedor  Stepanovitch  sat  down  to  supper  with  a  very  good  appetite 
after  the  exertion  and  the  nervous  stress  he  had  undergone  that 
evening.  He  was  in  the  very  best  of  spirits,  and  the  company 
assembled  in  the  merchant’s  house  greatly  enjoyed  his  brilliant  con¬ 
versational  talents.  “  Comrade  Gregory  ”  had  done  his  duty — Fedor 
Stepanovitch  resumed  the  course  of  his  private  life. 

VII. 

Vera’s  next  visit  to  the  prison  brought  Vladimir  extremely 
pleasant  “family  news,”  and  he  did  not  conceal  his  joy  in  listening 
to  it.  The  police  officer  on  duty  could  not  object  to  feelings 
concerned  with  “private  interests.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  our  cousin’s  marriage  has  actually  taken 
place !  ”  he  said  to  his  sister.  “  But  tell  me,  I  know  his  parents 
were  opposed  to  his  plans.  How  has  he  brought  them  over  to  his 
views  ?” 

“They  had  to  submit,”  answered  Vera,  quite  familiar  now  with 
the  conspirator  sort  of  language  used  by  her  brother  and  his  friends. 
“They  saw  he  was  determined  to  have  his  way,  and  was  provided 
with  sufficient  means  to  defeat  them.  They  have  tried  to  appeal 
for  support  to  some  influential  relatives,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
ceremony  had  quietly  taken  place,  and  was  followed  by  three  days 
of  happiness  for  all  the  young  people’s  friends.  At  last  the  ‘  in¬ 
fluential  relatives  ’  arrived  and  made  things  rather  uncomfortable. 
But  the  fact  remains,  and  that  alone  matters.  Does  it  not?” 

“Certainly.  That  alone  matters,”  said  Vladimir  in  a  significant 
tone.  Vera  knew  at  once  she  was  to  communicate  the  leader’s 
approval  to  his  staff. 
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Vladimir  had  got  all  the  information  he  was  eager  to  have  out 
of  his  sister’s  report  about  the  imaginary  marriage.  He  knew  now 
that  the  strike  at  the  Platonoff  cotton  mill  had  been  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  The  well-armed  working  staff 
got  hold  of  the  works,  situated  a  distance  of  two  hours  by  train 
from  St.  Petersburg,  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  authorities, 
the  “influential  relatives,”  as  Vera  had  named  them  in  her  story, 
and  for  three  days  of  “  happiness  ”  the  work  in  the  mill  was 
managed  on  co-operative  principles.  The  heavy  penalty  list  con¬ 
stituting  the  chief  grievance  of  the  workers  was  destroyed.  The 
mill  owner  contrived  at  last  to  communicate  with  the  police,  and 
had  evidently  had  a  Cossack  regiment  sent  to  him  to  stop  the 
strike.  “They  made  things  rather  uncomfortable,”  said  Vera. 
That  meant  there  had  been  a  hard  fight,  with  many  victims  to 
deplore.  But  nevertheless  the  moral  effect  of  the  strike,  the  fact 
of  a  well-organised  body  of  workers  holding  their  ground  for  three 
days  was  a  great  victory.  The  leader  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  work  done  from  behind  the  prison  gates. 

Another  month  passed,  and  Vladimir  Almazoff  was  still  in  prison, 
in  spite  of  his  mother’s  continual  calls  on  the  magistrate,  pressing 
him  to  examine  her  son’s  case.  He  was  even  rude  to  her.  How 
could  she  bother  him  when  he  was  busy  with  such  important  busi¬ 
ness!  At  last  he  gave  way,  and  pushed  the  examination  forward. 
Almazoff  was  tried.  A  lawyer  of  great  repute  defended  h’m,  and 
made  a  fine  speech  to  prove  his  perfect  innocence.  Almazoff  was 
released,  as  there  were  no  serious  charges  brought  against  him.  His 
mother  was  overjoyed  at  bringing  him  away  from  the  law  court  to 
their  comfortable  home.  He  promised  to  stay  with  her  at  home, 
quite  at  home,  for  a  fortnight,  even  abstaining  from  his  work  in 
the  laboratory  and  from  seeing  his  friends. 

And  by  that  time  the  same  investigating  magistrate  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  throwing  any  light  on  the  Stepanoff  murder.  He  dropped 
all  further  investigations  as  useless ;  the  murderer  must  be  far  away — 
probably  abroad,  he  thought. 
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